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TESTS OF YOUR READING HABITS 
YOU CAN MAKE RIGHT NOW 


What is your present reading speed? A full col- 
umn in the fiction pages of this magaziné ordinarily runs 
to around 485 words. Read a column now and time your- 
self with a watch having a second hand. Whatever your 
speed proves to be, you may be sure it can be greatly 
improved by this program. 

How many “fixations" do your eyes make on 
each line? Unconsciously, as you read across each line, 
your eyes actually move in little jumps. The momentary 
pauses between these jumps are called “eye fixations.” 
Read part of the matériái at the right. You should get 
across each line with nőt more than three eye fixations. 
If you are nőt aware of the number, have someone watch 
your eyes and count the fixations. Evén if there are three 
—and certainly if there are more—your eye span can be 
widened by the exercises provided; that is, you will read 
faster becauSe of this improvement alone. 

jjc Do you fínd yourself reading word by word, 

instead of in groups of words or phrases, and do you 
regress continually? In most cases these habits can be 
almost totally eliminated. 

How well do you retain what you read? Only a 
short time ago, probably, you read the main news article 
in this morning’s newspaper. Without referring to it, 
write down in a few words what the article was about 
and any details evidently important. Then turn to the 
article and see how attentively you actually did read it. 
The result will fairly reveal your present standard of 
comprehension and retention. In as few as two Iessons 
it can be noticeably improved. 


A Reading-Pacer and a Read- 
ing-Timer—which have a com- 
bined retail price of $20—are 
necessary to the program and 
are sent without charge with 
the first portfolió. 


THE FIRST PORTFOLIÓ OF INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE MATERIAL— 
WITH A READING-PACER AND A READING-TIMER—WILL BE SENT 
TO YOU FÓR TWO WEEKS' TRIAL EXAMINATION 

H ow often do you hear yourself saying, “I wish I had more time 
to read!” This study program is the sensible answer fór every 
cultivated person who wants to keep up with the important reading 
forever flooding upon him. 

Fór over a quarter of a century psychologists have been studying 
the reading process. One of their discoveries was that the average 
reading speed of American adults is below that of eighth graders — 
less than 200 words per minute! Obviously, this is a hopelessly in- 
adequate rate. 

All the research has shown that slow and non-retentive reading has 
its basic explanation in bad reading habits. Reading researchers have 
gradually perfected good-habit-forming techniques which, within a 
very short time, can be relied upon to improve the reading skill of 
any normál person. 

In this Columbia University Study Program all the proven tech¬ 
niques have been so worked out that any individual working alone 
and making use of the simple devices and the practice matériái pro¬ 
vided can be sure of success. 

Somé improvement should show at the very beginning. That is the 
reason fór the liberal offer made above — to send you the first 
portfolió, with the devices pictured below, fór two weeks’ trial. 

A simple method of operation: The full program consists of 
tnirteen portfolios, the first of which is sent fór two weeks’ trial. Fór 
this you will récéivé a bili fór $4.75 (plus small postage and handling 
charges), payable only if you decide to continue the course. If nőt, 
everything should be retumed within two weeks. 

If you continue with the full series, the succeeding portfolios will be 
sent at intervals of three weeks (with a bili fór $4.75, plus postage, 
in each case). 
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Please énről] me as a subscriber to the Columbia Univeksity Study Pbogkam in 
Rapid Reading and send me Portfolió No. 1 fór a two weeks’ trial examination. 
(The Reading-Pacer and Reading-Timer will be sent separately.) If at the end 
of the trial I decide nőt to continue,-1 may send everything back and cancel 
the subscription. If I do continue, I will pay $4.75 (plus mailing expenses) fór 
the first portfolió and the same amount fór each of the remainjng portfolios as 
they are sent. If I discontinue before I have finished and paid fór the entire 
course, I agree to return the Reading-Pacer and Reading-Timer. 
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OUR COVER —“Heavily bearded and draped, his head 
raised and turnéd to the lejt, his right arm grasping the 
tables of the law.” This is one critic’s description of 
Michelangelo’s statue of “Moses,” bút it might just as 
mell fit out picture on page 59. The mán in this case: 
Charlton Heston. The role: Moses. The fact that Heston 
so convincingly fiiled this role is more than just due to 
the work of moviedom’s make-up mén; it is a tribute to 
this actor’s ability to completely involve himself in 
his role of the moment. “Once I got intő make-up as 
Moses, I got the feeling that I myself had vanished . . .’ 
said Heston. To many who have seen him in his roles of 
Biblical heroes, Charlton Heston, the mán, has seldom 
reappeared. Bút out photographer, Maxwell Coplan, was 
lucky enough to catch “Chuck” in New York en route to 
Europe to complete the sound track of his movie El Cid. 
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WHAT GOES GN 


Lights.. .Cameras... and 
Lots of Action 


C osmopolitan’s special issue fór 
this month explores the incredible 
world of movies; írom Hollywood 
to Romé—that new film-making Capital 
(see page 43) where Román nobility and 
socialites jealously vie fór even the 
smallest Tőle as a movie extra; where 
Dino De Laurentiis plans to film The 
Bibié írom beginning to end fór a record 
cost of $25,000,000, and where the 
shapely, young bambole bellissime (see 
“New Italian Faces,” page 52) sometimes 
use gambits worthy of Champion ehess 
players to knock the reigning movie 
queens írom their thrones and assume 
their high-salaried crowns. 

Cosmopolitan photographers and writ- 
ers fanned out in all directions fór this 
special issue, delved intő every aspect 
of this bigger-money-than-ever business. 
While photographer Max Coplan in Romé 
was shooting that picture (below) of Pier 
Angeli on the set of The Last Days of 
Sodom and Gomorrah shortly before Pier 
was transformed intő a pillar of salt. 



Pier Angeli being “shot” by Coplan. 


Jón Whitcomb was in Hollywood, getting 
together with Marlene Dietrich, who was 
being transformed from the shimmering 
toast of Las Vegas intő the drably dressed 
widow of a Nazi generál in the movie 
Judgment at Nuremberg (see page 12). 

Meanwhile, Charlton Heston, at his 
magnificent Coldwater Canyon home on 
the West Coast, talked with unusual can- 
dor and revealed a fascinating Freud’s- 
eye view of what happened to his person- 
ality when thousands of movie-goers be- 
gan to identify him with biblical history. 
This made-in-Hcllywood Biblical figure 
has never been quite the same since play- 
ing Moses. And on page 58, Charlton 
Heston explains the reasons behind this 
strange phenomenon. 

On the Topic of Taste 

“Who Determines What’s Fit fór You 
to See?” discussed on page 64 by motion 
picture critic Hollis Alpert, gives a wide- 
lensed view of culture and taste in other 
countries as well as the United States. 



Dietrich being interviewed by Whitcomb. 



Spark: she tickles and chilis. 


The French movie, The Lovers, the Jap- 
anese Hiroshima, Mon Amour, and the 
Swedish Wild Strawberries are among 
those films that come under close and 
careful serutiny, along with such Ameri¬ 
can films as Butterfield 8 and The A part¬ 
ment. 

How different is European censorship 
from American? Europeans consider our 
sex taboos “prudish.” England is shocked 
by the violence of American movies, re- 
stricts them to adults. Mr. Alpert blows 
the whistle on vulgarity and bad taste in 
all movies, no matter what the country 
of origin. 

Ghoulish Humor 

“Spine-chilling and comical, teasing 
the imagination, sticking like burrs to 
the memory.” This is the way a New 
York Times book critic recently de- 
seribed the short stories of Muriéi Spark, 
whose story, “The Portobello Road,” be- 
gins on page 96. This tale—a slight case 
of murder—takes piacé in Africa and 
England. 

Mrs. Spark, who Wrote it, was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, lived fór somé years 
in Central Africa, later worked fór the 
Intelligence section of the British Foreign 
Office in England—a good piacé to pick 
up such spine-chilling ideas as those in 
“Portobello Road.” Bút what we still 
can’t figure out is just at what point in 
her career Muriéi Spark discovered how 
to lace a strange and macabre tale with 
humor. —The Editors 
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How to Look a $96,000 
Gift Horse in the Mouth 


IS THAT MY UFOTE? 

New York City: Gael Greene’s article in 
the August issue, “Is That My Face on 
the Book Jacket?” prompts me to ask, 
“Is that me she quotes?” 

Her account of our interview is fan- 
tasy. In fairness and in fact, I did believe 
that Miss Greene -would be entertaining 
on The Jack Paar Show; otherwise I 
would nőt have booked her. That she was 
nőt entertaining, I regret, bút I see this 
as no reason fór her to make a literary 
fiction of the experience. Miss Greene’s 
slighting references to Mr. Paar and Mr. 
Alex King are reckless and petty, bút 



Gael: still reading “that book.” 


then these two gentlemen do nőt need me 
to defend them, as she is liable to learn. 
However, her comments on the fee of 
$320 paid to performers on the show 
need elaboration. In accordance with 
unión regulations, Miss Greene, as an 
author invited on the show to discuss her 
book, nőt to perform, was entitled to no 
fee. She had at least eight minutes on the 
air; at $12,000 a minute—the commer- 
cial rate on The Jack Paar Show —she 
got a $96,000 exposure. Nőt bad, if you 
ask the next author you run intő. 

—BOB SHANKS 

TALENT CO-ORDINATOR, The Jach Paar Show 

Montreal, Canada: Gael Greene has the 
ability to write zanily of incidents that, 
to most of us, are commonplace. With 
tongue in cheek, she switches to wonder- 
ful humor without distorting the facts. 

As an undercover reporter, I have read 
many of her dramatic findings and am 
amazed that a young girl capable of writ- 


ing sei-ious, soul-searching articles can 
shift so easily to humorous matériái. 

—ANDREW COWANS 

TWO VIEWS OF AECOHOLISM 

New York City: We wish to express our 
appreciation fór the very fine article, 
“Alcoholism: An Agonized Plea fór 
Lőve,” by Farrell and Wilbur Cross, 
in the July issue of Cosmopolitan. 

It has resulted in numerous inquiries 
from individuals searching fór the help 
offered by our organization. Unfortunate- 
ly, all of these letters took time reach- 
ing us, because, in the box entitled 
“Where You Can Get Help,” an outdated 
address was given. All letters should be 
directed to Al-Anon Family Group Head- 
quarters, Inc., P. O. Box 182, Madison 
Square Station, New York 10, New York. 

—HENRIETTA SUTPHIN 


Short Hills, New Jersey: Fór years I’ve 
been enjoying a couple of drinks every 
day before dinner, and wondering if I 
should. And, when I saw the “three-drink 
test” in your alcoholism article, I de- 
cided to try it and settle this thing once 
and fór all, so when it’s over I can drink 
in peace, free of all this worry. 

The test is going great. I’m happy to 
find three ounces a day is sufficient—- 
bút I’m even happier to find that now it’s 
easy to be the life of the party on one 
drink. All I do is teli my friends about 
this test. They think it’s hysterical. 
They alsó seem to think I’m getting to 
be an alcoholic. — mrs. anne forsyth 

MIAPE OF THÜVOK TO ( OVIÉ 

Bonita, California: Hooray! It’s happen¬ 
ing. We see the shape of things to come! 
If Richard Yates’ story, “The Outsider” 
(July), is any indication, I feel sure the 
short story is coming intő its own in top 
magazines. That story had everything 
needed to make it memorable. Talk about 
a slice of life! The pathos, the penetrat- 
ing study of that boy and his teacher! 

This story had such quality that we 
used it as the center of a lesson in our 
workshop eláss in short-story writing. 
We alsó decided that possibly the reason 
that more really good fiction doesn’t ap- 
pear is that editors are leit to guess what 
the reading public likes. Well, this read¬ 
ing public likes “The Outsider,” and 
wants to see more stories of its quality. 

-THE EIGHT MEMBERS OF THE 

BONITA WRITERS WORKSHOP 
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tion. You learn from experts. Di¬ 
ploma to graduates. 
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Ghildhood Memories Gount, 
The “Faint Smile" Giveaway, 
And the “Idea!” Mother 


BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 



How childhood memories count. 

Giving your child pleasant experiences 
to remember in later years may do more 
to assure his later mentái health than 
j üst shielding him {rom unpleasant ex¬ 
periences. This was indicated when one 
psychologist queried mentally ill persons 
and normál people about their child¬ 
hood memories. The proportion of un¬ 
pleasant incidents recalled was the same 
in the two groups. The big difference was 
that the mentaily ill persons had many 
fewer pleasant memories of childhood. 

The “faint smile’’ giveaway: 

You’ve just finished irately teliing your 
neighbor that his són Jimmy had pock- 
marked the plaster cupid in your front- 
lawn fountain with his air rifle. “That’s 
simply awful!” says the neighbor—and 
then you notice a faint smile on his face. 
This bare wisp of a grin when a parent 
learns of a child’s misbehavior may be 


the giveaway of conscious or unconscious 
approval of the act, says psychiatrist 
Thomas W. Leland (Atlanta, Georgia). 
8 


In fact, it may indicate that the parent, 
himself emotionally sick, may be re- 
sponsible fór encouraging the wrong- 
doing in the child. The faint smile 
syndrome, as Dr. Leland deseribes it, alsó 
occurs in many other kinds of interper- 
sonal relationships. (Watch to see if it 
follows after a woman says, “Oh, dear— 
did my husband insult you again?” or a 
mán says, “I’m sorry, Judge, my dog 
ripped the bili collector’s pants.”) It may 
even be, adds Dr. Leland, that our whole 
culture tends to smile faintly when au- 
thoritv is punctured and rules broken. 

Would you be a good salesman? 

Nőt if you’re an “ideálist” with strong 
principles and convictions of your own, 
or if yóu are too concerned with other 
people’s interests. So concluded psychol¬ 
ogist Dávid A. Rodgers after probing 
personalities of route salesmen fór a large 
wholesaler. The most successful were dis- 
tinguished by: the ability to get enthusi- 
astic about anything they were selling; 
lack of any strong opinions on controver- 
sial matters, which enabled them to go 
along with whatever the customer said 
and to win him over; a personal desire 
fór matériái things, making it easier to 
convince other persons of their need fór 
them; readiness to do anything or pút up 
with any discomfort necessary to make 
sales; and the knack of making people 
think they were congenial, warm, and 
solicitous about the welfare of others, 
while actually having little feeling fór 
them. In fact, although conveying the 
impression of being highly sociable, deep 
down most of the successful salesmen 
were detached and lonely individuals. 

The “ideál” mother. She’s a myth, 
asserts noted psychologist Gardner 
Murphy. The “ideál” American mother is 
expected to be “warm, strong, direct, 
feminine, affectionate, protective to her 


children, firm bút nőt overbearing, tender 
bút nőt mawkish, etc.” This fails to allow 
fór individual mother-child differences. 
Research at the Menninger Clinic, To- 



peka, Kansas, reveals that the affection¬ 
ate, tender mother isn’t adequate if she 
has an energetic little one who wants 
more “bounce” and “jounce.” Contrari- 
wise, a strong, vigorous mother may have 
a child who needs sensitivity and tender- 
ness beyond what she can give. The “story 
time” demanded by a verbal child may be 
boring to an active mother. “In short,” 
says Dr. Murphy, “the conception of the 
good mother who is equally good fór all 
of the children does nőt always work in 
the individual home.” Nonetheless, if 
there is no “ideál” mother, it would seem 
that the closest to it might be the mother 
who does as good a job as possible with 
her particular child or children. 

Let the tears out. Bottling up one’s 
feelings after a personal disaster may 
drive the pains deeply inward and per- 
haps cause later serious emotional or 
mentái upsets, or even physical ailments. 
So warns a prominent psychiatrist, writ- 
ing anonymously in State of Mind. Our 
present world, he says, puts so much 
pressure on individuals to be “stoical” 
in the face of a catastrophe, such as the 
death of a lóvéd one, that they can’t 
(continued on p. 11) 
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LOOKHNG INTŐ PEOPLE , .... . 


experience the “emotional ventilation” 
needed. It is healthy fór a person who 
has suffered a great loss to react strong- 
ly—to go intő hysterics, sob violently, 
be angry or irritable, or act forlorn. And 
it is normál fór such grief reactions to 
last fór weeks or longer. “It is when these 
symptoms don’t occur that we can sus- 
pect somé psychiatric disturbance,” says 
the expert. Ás “psychiatric first-aid” fór 
the bereaved person, the doctor advises: 
Don’t remove him (or her) abruptly 
írom familiar surroundings; don’t scold 
or lecture; let him be dependent fór a 
while; let him talk himself out—as 
much, if he desires, about the dead per- 
son’s faults and misdeeds as his virtues; 
and don’t pressure him to forget the pást 
quickly and plunge intő the future, bút 
rather let the mourning period be a 
transitional State in which pást and fu¬ 
ture are combined. 

“It doesn’t malter —” Most Asiatic 
peoples use an expression which helps 
them adjust to mishaps—and Americans 
might well follow suit, according to 
the laté sociologist William Fielding Og- 
burn. In one language or another, the 
phrase fór “never mind” or “it doesn’t 
matter” is uttered after a misfortune or 


annoyance, a financial setback, a minor 
injury, an insult, etc. In Tahiti it’s 
“aita peea peea”; in Java, “óra apa 
apa”; in Sfam, “mai pen rai”; in the 
Philippines, “ba hala na”; and so on in 
Burma, India, Syria. Evén the Greeks 
have the words fór it: “them bi ra zi.” 
Using this expression, said Dr. Ogburn, 
helps one “roll with the punch” in the 
face of adversity, and, at times when a 
person might otherwise feel sorry fór 
himself, the saying creates anticipation 
of “better luck next time.” So if the air- 
plane is laté, a parcel isn’t delivered, 
someone says something catty, or Junior 
breaks the new TV, jüst say, “aita peea 
peea.” Wide use of the expression in 
daily life might reduce America’s annual 
consumption of five hundred tons of tran- 
quilizers and sleeping pilis, and seven 
thousand tons of aspirin. 

“Porcupine” niatrs. The philoso- 
pher Schopenhauer told about the “freez- 
ing porcupines who, whenever they 
huddled together fór warmth, were re- 
pelled by the sting of each other’s quills.” 
Marriages of many mén and women are 
like this, says psychiatrist Victor W. 
Eisenstein (New York). Somé neurotics 
pick mates who constantly “needle them, 


repulse and húrt them, because the húrt 
may satisfy unconscious needs.” Here 
are familiar examples: (1) The iceberg- 
seeker —the mán who marries a frigid 
woman because in his youth he was made 
to regard sexiness as unseemly in a vir- 
tuous woman and suitable only fór a 
prostitute. (2) The cheating wife of a 
good husband, who seeks an extramarital 
lover because she was so strongly trained 
to think sex was wrong that she can get 
sexual thrills only in a tabooed relation- 
ship. (3) The contented cuckold —the 
spousé who accepts constant unfaithful- 
ness in his mate because, through dis- 
torted guijt feelings, he thrives on , the 
tortures of jealousy. (4) The June-De- 
cember mates —(a) the very young girl 
married to an old mán because she lacked 
fathering in her childhood; or (b) the 
young mán, who seeks a mother-replace- 
ment through marriage to an older wom¬ 
an. In each of these cases, psychological 
attraction may be coupled with physical 
revulsipn. 

Bút all of these apparent mismatings 
sometimes work out because the partners 
are less unhappy with than without each 
other. More often, the marriages fali 
apart unless the problems can be re- 
solved by a psychiatrist. The End 
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One quality distinguishes 
any interesting woman— 
self-confidence. You sense 
it in her natural, unaf- 
fected manner. She is 
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aroused and brought to 
vigorous life. All it needs 
is encouragement and 
development—and this is what the Dorothy 
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The Sexiest Gook 
in Hollywood 

She can make the most mouth-watering apple 
strudel . . . bút Marlene Dietrich can alsó cook 
up movie roles so dramatic that she sends other 
sex queens back to acting eláss. She proves it by 
giving glamour the go-by in her newest film. 



O ne of the world’s most beautiful 
women faced Spencer Tracy 
across the counter of a movie-set 
kitchen. The woman was Marlene Die¬ 
trich whose name reminded Jean Coc- 
teau of “the sound of a caress . . . the 
crack of a whip;” whose voice has been 
described as “ópium smoke” and “a uni- 
versal mating call;” whose “female phos- 
phorescence” inspired reviewers to call 
her “starry-eyed as a midsummer night.” 

White-haired Tracy, playing an Amer¬ 
ican jurist in the United Artists film, 
Judgment at Nuremberg, looked at her 
with admiration. Bút what he saw was nőt 
Dietrich, the starry-eyed glamour girl. 
This was Dietrich the actress, playing 
the role of a Germán general’s widow of 
the year 1948. 

That was a drab year fór fashion in 
Germany, and Marlene’s getup was prop- 
erly austere and tacky. Her face was 
pale, her mouth apparently innocent of 
lipstick. The set represented the kitchen 
of a castle where Tracy was quartered. 
He had come to the kitchen fór a sand- 
wich, and Miss Dietrich, as the former 
lady of the house, was packing somé 
books. As she started to lift the box, 
Tracy offered to help her. She said she 
could manage by herself, thanks. 

When director Stanley Kramer was sat- 
isfied with the take, Marlene, who had 
been working with her shoes off, pút them/ 
on, and returned to her dressing room. 

I told her I had been admiring the 
Dietrich legs. 

“What, in these stockings and shoes?” 

Realism Can Be Rough 
The hőse showed her flair fór realism. 
They were made of the kind of heavy silk 
which was worn during a period when 
Germán women could nőt get nylons and, 
like the low, boxy shoes, had been 
brought by Marlene írom Germany. Her 
dowdy, brown-and-black suit with a long 
skirt had been made in New York by a 
Viennese seamstress. Its black fúr collar 
matched her hat. “Made in a heavy-hand- 
ed way, nőt like French or American fúr 
hats,” she pointed out. 

Of herself, Marlene has said, “I am a 
personality rather than an actress,” and 
in her early years in Hollywood she was 
regarded by her stúdió, Paramount, as 
its answer to Greta Garbó, who had been 
imported by M-G-M a few years earlier. 
Bút Garbó gave up the screen in 1941, 
after making twenty-four films, whereas 
Miss Dietrich is still going strong after 
twenty-nine. Alsó she is a top draw in 
night clubs here, in South America, and 
Europe, and has made recordings fór 
Capitol and Decca. Her career still 
glitters with the glamour that has been 
Marlene’s principal commodity since 
she arrived in the United States thirty- 
one years ago, as the plumpish, flaxen- 
haired star of a successful Germán film, 
The Blue Angel. Today, four years have 
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HETWEEN TAK1S. Dietrich relaxes with 

cnmcra crew in a quick game of cards. Film marks actress’s 


return to screen after four years of pcrsonal appearances 
in night spots of New York, Europe, Israel, and Puerto Rico. 


elapsed since Marlene’s appearance in 
the movie, ff'itness fór the Prosecution. 
She said there were several reasons fór 
her nőt appearing in pictures more often. 

“First, my accountant telis me nőt to. I 
can’t keep any of the money. Second, 
there aren’t enough good parts. Third, I 
am busy doing my night-club act. This 
alsó explains why I do nőt do TV. There 
you have an additional risk—it is easy to 
be a flop, and you have such exposure.” 

At fifty-seven, the Dietrich eye is clear, 
her skin smooth and unmarked. Her fig- 
ure would be notable in a woman half her 
age. After thirty-one years as a film star, 
she is still news. When she speaks, she 
is quoted by the press. When she travels, 
her departures and arrivals are photo- 
graphed. Her appearance at the Revue 
Stúdiós to begin work on Nuremberg 
caused a crowd to collect, most of them 
veterans of her previous films. 

Time Marclies On 

She said. “When I worked here in 
1938, there used to be a property mán 
who would wait fór the end of a picture, 
hear the words ‘Wrap it up,’ and lift me 
and carry me off the set. I saw him the 
other day, and he has a restaurant across 
the Street. I ran intő somé who are still 
wearing watches I gave them twenty- 
three years ago. One said his had stopped 
during his war hitch in the Pacific, bút 
he’d had it fixed and it’s still running.” 


Marlene’s thirtieth movie is the story 
of Nuremberg’s second set of Nazi trials, 
and stars Spencer Tracy as a judge. Búrt 
Lancaster as a Germán defendant, Maxi- 
milian Schell as his lawyer, Richard Wid- 
mark as a prosecutor, and Miss Dietrich 
as Mme. Bertholt, wife of a Germán gen¬ 
erál executed after the first set of war- 
criminal trials. Judy Garland and Mont- 
gomery Clift play witnesses in short 
“cameo” roles of the type frequently 
graced by distinguished actors in English 
films, bút rarely cast with stars on this 
side of the óceán. Miss Garland plays 
Iréné Hoffman, a Germán girl involved in 
what the Nazis called “racial pollution.” 
By the time I visited the stúdió, Judy had 
finished her work and departed; bút by 
the looks of her apartment, a $et still 
standing with a caved-in metál bed and 
tatterdemalion rags of bedclothes, her 
contribution will be a highly emotional 
bit in sordid surroundings. 

Marlene’s night-club act is drenched in 
glamour. She makes regular visíts to Las 
Vegas, where her salary is $30,000 a 
week. At her explosive entrance, she may 
be revealed in a vast cloak of white 
swan’s-down, her breasts almost—bút nőt 
quite—visible through her sequined gown. 
Beginning with “Hey, Look Me Over,” 
she acts out songs írom her films and 
írom the war. At the end of the first half, 
the star bows low and a spotlight follows 
her exit at stage right. The spotlight waits 


there, and between thirty-five and fifty-five 
seconds later, while the audience is still 
applauding, it swings abruptly to the 
top of a runway at stage left, revealing 
her in white tie, top hat, and tails. 
Swinging a cane given her by Clifton 
Webb, the blonde saunters to stage cen¬ 
ter fór the finish of her show. Her voice 
is husky, sometimes descending to a whis- 
per. Critic Kenneth Tynan has referred 
to her as “the Venus in furs with black 
leather in her voice.” Another English- 
man pút it more simply: When she was 
gone, he said, “the magic remained.” 

Everybody Got Intő the Act 

Somé of Marlene’s night-club magic 
has resulted in riots. In 1959, she was 
booked at the Étoile in Paris. It is a 
small theater, and all tickets were sold 
out before she arrived. On opening night 
the crush of disappointed customers re¬ 
sulted in the police being called. Her 
press agent, Nadia Marculescu, was 
punched in the eye and tossed down a 
flight of steps. Columnist Art Buchwald 
got shoved out of an exit door, which 
opened only from the inside, and couldn’t 
get back in. Barred from the theater, 
photographers crashed the doors along 
with people seeking standing room, creat- 
ing confusion among ticket holders trying 
to find their seats. Finally, all the camera 
boys were evicted bút one. As Marlene 
began her act, she noticed him crouching 
(continued) 13 
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down front, clicking away at her with 
his Leica. This annoyed her. She walked 
to the edge of the stage and spoke to him 
in French, asking him to leave. He re- 
fused in Germán and went on shooting. 
Marlene held out her hand to him. As he 
took it, she gave a little flip and he 
landed on the stage. To the audience, she 
said, “I’ve asked this mán to leave. What 
do you think he should do?” A to'rrent 
of applause sent him out a back exit. 

On the Nuremberg set, it was time fór 
the midday break. Miss Dietrich changed 
intő a black sweater and síim, black 
slacks, donned a tousled blonde wig, and 
went to the stúdió commissary. Over a 
scanty lunch, Miss Dietrich said her 
Munich engagement had resulted in 
fifty-nine curtain calls. 

“In Israel, the audiences were incredi- 
ble, especially the young people. At the 
end of my show, they came down from 
the balcony, draped themselves over the 
stage, and demanded more. One night, I 
sang fór three hours. 

“When I got to Israel, there was an 
immediate crisis. I do my songs in Eng¬ 
lish, French, and Germán. At the press 
conference, I was informed that Germán 
was under a cultural bán in their coun- 
try. One company that performed a Mah¬ 
ler concerto had been forced to hűm the 
words. This took me aback. If true, it 
could wreck my show. 

“She Gave Us Hope” 

“On opening night, I went down to the 
footlights and said, ,‘Many of you have 
lost your Fatherland by force. I lost mine 
by choice. Maybe someone can explain 
why we should now lose our mother 
tongue. If there is anyone who does 
nőt .want to hear Germán sung here to- 
night, will he please hold up his hand?’ 
Nőt a hand went up, so I went ahead and 
sang my songs just the way I always sing 
them. The next day, there was an edi- 
torial drawing in a newspaper showing a 
hand wiping off the score of ‘Lili Mar¬ 
lene.’ The caption said, ‘She gave us 
hope and wiped away the haté.’ 

“As fór cooking, I can cook in Ger¬ 
mán, American, Russian, French, and 
Austrian, among other languages. I do a 
pót au feu that’s out of this world. When 
I show up fór work, tongues start hang¬ 
ing out. I always get a dressing room 
with a kitchen.” 

The future cook and film star was born 
to a cavalj-y officer’s family in Berlin. 
Her name was Maria Magdaléna. Wid- 
owed when Marlene was three, Frau 
Dietrich married another army officer 
named Edward von Losch, who was killed 
on the Russian front. Fatherless fór the 
second time, young Marlene von Losch 
went to Berlin’s Hochschule fúr Musik 
to study the violin. Then she broke her 
wrist and switched to Max Reinhardt’s 
dramatic school. It was while playing ex- 
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tra roles in local movie stúdiós that she 
met and married an assistant casting di- 
rector, Rudolph Sieber, in 1924. A year 
later, their only child. Maria, was born. 
Mr. Sieber now operates a ebieken farm 
in California. He and Miss Dietrich have 
lived apart fór over thirty years. The sep- 
aration is amiable on both sides, and 
she visíts him occasionally at the farm. 

From 1925 to 1929, Marlene appeared 
in stage musicals and several films, bút 
fame eluded her until she played the 
movie role of Lola Lola—wearing the 
famous garters—opposite Emil Jannirigs 
in The Blue Angel. Her first American 
picture was Morocco, in which she wore 
streaming chiffon draperies and high 
heels in pursuit of .Gary Cooper across 
the Sahara. A frequent director of these 
early exercises in glamour was von Stern- 
berg, who saw to it that the Dietrich face 
was suitably caressed by an affectionate 
camera. In later pictures, notably Wit- 
ness fór the Prosecution, directors dis- 
covered that the woman beneath the 
beautiful mask could alsó act. 

According to Stanley Kramer, director 
of Judgment at Nuremberg, Marlene’s 
childhood recollections helped the seript. 

“When we were talking with her about 
doing the part, she told us somé wonder- 
ful aneedotes about the stern life in an 
army officer’s family. Her father raised 
his children in true Prussian fashion, 
strength through privation—that sort of 
thing. If they wanted lemonade, they 
were made to do without it. Marlene 
thinks that her rugged early years have 
made her a strong woman. She claims 
never to have been sick in her life. A 
lót of those attitudes and incidents we 
have incorporated intő the story.” 

A Thinking Man’s Director 

Kramer is a soft-spoken mán of médi¬ 
um height with a muscular frame, a gray 
crew cut, and gray-green eyes. A thought- 
ful mán, he likes to make thought-pro- 
voking pictures, of which the most recent 
and thought-provoking are The Defiant 
Ones, a controversial analysis of racial 
relations; On the Beach, a dramatic di¬ 
agram of a possible end of the world; 
and Inherit the IP ind, a study of the 
famous Scopes “monkey” trial. Bút his 
favorité film is still The Mén, which he 
deseribes as “a true, moving story taken 
from the lives of somé of the people in it. 
It was Marion Brando’s first film. No, 
Brando wasn’t temperamental then. If 
it’s any distinction.” 

Kramer has high hopes fór Judgment, 
which combines a strong cast with a pro- 
vocative and timely subject, bút he knows 
from experience that provocative and 
timely subjects are the dangerous ones. 

“It’s astonishing how many people 
jump on you,” he said, “fór things you 
never dreamed would stir up such a row. 
I suppose every movie maker dreams of 


putting out a film that would please the 
great mass audience, bút I don’t believe 
such a thing is possible. I caught it fór 
The Defiant Ones. Bút the biggest up- 
roar came after the release of On the 
Beach. It opened in Paris the same day the 
first French atom bomb was announced.” 

He sighed. “My shoulder hurts. And 
we’ve got to work all night tonight— 
we’re doing two long walks with the cam¬ 
era, following Dietrich and Tracy, to ‘Lili 
Marlene’ on the sound track. It’s going 
to be a long night. Spencer Tracy is 
truly amazing. Of all the actors I know, 
he has the most tremendous resources and 
authority. He’s never worn make-up. He 
comes to the stúdió, takes off his coat, 
and he’s ready fór the camera. 

Tracy: A Quality Craftsman 

“Watch him in a film: when another ac- 
tor speaks, Tracy listens. He’s an actor’s 
actor, and we’ve had a steady stream of 
important visitors all anxious to watch him 
work. He needs almost no direction. He 
thinks up most of his own ‘business,’ and 
what he does is invariably right. He nev¬ 
er tries to face the camera all the time; 
he may just sit down, bury his head in 
his arms on a table, and let the camera 
study the top of his head. 

“He operates like a mán who never ex- 
pects that a second take will be neces- 
sary, and if one is, he’ll make his mouth 
intő an ‘0’ of exaggerated surprise. He 
likes to anticipate quitting time, and he’s 
been known to start looking at his watch 
and inquiring about the correct hour as 
early as 9:00 a.m. He always knows his 
lines. I’m sure plenty of preparation goes 
on off the lót and nothing he does is as 
easy as it looks. He takes enormous pride 
in being letter-perfect. He’s an actor 
who makes a director look very good.” 

Back on the sound stage of the set. 
Miss Dietrich was dispensing slices of 
homemade cake to the cast and crew. 
She passed the goodies around on paper 
plates with such cordiality that I began 
to believe a remark I had heard cred¬ 
ited to her: “I prefer cooking to acting.” 

Said one onlooker, “This has been a 
very tasty picture so far. Last week she 
brought in apple strudel and cherry pie. 
Did you hear what she did on Witness ? 
She used to whip up French dishes at 
home, warm them up at the stúdió, and 
serve lunch to Tyrone Power and Charles 
Laughton. When asked how he liked 
working in the film, Laughton said, ‘Well, 
we’d have a very difficult take in the 
morning, then we’d have Wiener schnit- 
zel. We’d go back and shoot in the after- 
noon, followed by beef Stroganoff. The 
next day I’d do a scene with Marlene, 
and afterward she’d serve lunch with 
framboises (raspberries). I teli you, the 
menü was magnificent.’ ” 

No greater tribute was ever paid to a 
Hollywood glamour queen. The End 
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LUNCH BATE WITH 
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Harry Belafonte 


Trader Vic’s, Manhallan 

Harold George Belafonte, Jr., was born 
in Harlem in 1927, spent part of kis 
youth there, part in the West lndies. He 
ended his formai schooling at sixteen, 
and, after a stretch in the Navy, studied 
acting at the New School fór Social Re¬ 
search, in New York City. His singing 
career began in Greenwich Viliágé. He 
was married to Marguerite Byrd in 1948, 
divorced, and then married Julié Robin¬ 
son in 1957. He has four children. 

I f you are one of the millions of owners 
of Harry Belafonte record albums, or 
have attended his concerts, or have 
watched him on television, you know ex- 
actly what Harry Belafonte is like in 
person at a lunch date. He’s puckish, as 
he is when he sings “Matilda”; mocking, 
as he is when singing “Mark Twain”; 
humble, as in "Merd Bon Dieu”; gen- 
tle as in “Scarlet Ribbons”; angry, as in 
“John Henry.” 

He is six feet one inch tall, lean—in 
the way dancers are lean; and impec- 
cably groomed. He has an air of blithe 
self-confidence and seems indifferent to 
the stir he causes wherever he appears— 
fór instance, in our booth at Trader 
Vic’s. Mr., Belafonte is a celebrity, more 
so than any other male entertainer of 
our time except Frank Sinatra or Marion 
Brando, and his fans treat him with awe 


and courtesy. Bút unlike the other two, 
he is available to the press, in spite of 
the fact that he alsó has his priváté wars 
with it. I asked him why he hadn’t tried 
the Sinatra “no talkie” routine, and he 
gave me a broad grin. “Because I have 
several causes to promote.” 

Musician With a Cause 

Mr. Belafonte is intensely devoted to 
the cause of racial equality and the work 
of the N.A.A.C.P. He believes conditions 
fór Negroes in this country have vastly 
improved over the last few years, and has 
great faith in the future. “Fourteen years 
ago,” he said, “I couldn’t have gotten 
through the door of Trader Vic’s. When I 
was in the Navy in the forties, they 
wouldn’t let me in the Copacabana. To¬ 
day, Jules Podell doesn’t have enough 
money to buy me in.” I asked whether 
this proved things were better fór every- 
one or fór Belafonte, and he admitted it 
certainly proved that things were better 
fór him. 

“Bút conditions are better every- 
where,” he insisted. “The social climate 
has changed. People might be thinking 
the same things, bút they don’t feel free 
to express them. This keeps bigots írom 
spreading their poison.” He said, further, 
that he thought Southern youth was show¬ 
ing hopeful signs, and when I asked him 
where he sees Southern youth, he told 


me: “I just had a group up here to talk 
to. From jail in Jackson, Mississippi. 
They’re Freedom Riders.” 

There’s something incongruous about 
plunging intő social problems in a piacé 
like Trader Vic’s, where eating is meant 
to be unadulterated fun. The restaurant 
is candlelit, hung with fish nets, tortoise 
shells, Tikis, and an outrigger; the drinks, 
awash with gardenias (reál) and pearls 
(fake); the food, exotic, e.g., Mahi Mahi 
with Macadamia Sauce, from Honolulu. 
We ordered Kau Kau, which is a dish of 
assorted appetizers cooked on a tiny 
hibachi and, over our own priváté cook- 
out, continued discussing the State of 
the American Negro. 

“A cop called me Sambo the other 
night,” Mr. Belafonte said pensively. “I 
haven’t heard that in years. My cár 
stalled in traffic while I was driving to 
my concert in Forest Hills, and the cop 
there waved me on. When I didn’t move, 
he came over to the cár and, before I 
could teli him what happened, he said, 
‘Move on, Sambo.’ I got out of the cár, 
slammed the door, and told him to go 
and park it.” 

Here Mr. Belafonte smiled. “I guess 
he did, because someone brought the 
keys to my dressing room later.” How 
does he feel when an incident like this 
happens? “Like murder,” he said mat- 
ter-of-factly. “I could have picked up 
something and killed him with it.” 

Another thing that angers the enter¬ 
tainer is the threat of nuclear war, and 
he has channeled this anger intő activity 
—with the Committee fór a Sane Nu¬ 
clear Policy. I asked him how much he 
thought the Committee could do to keep 
peace. “If it does 2 per cent of what it’s 
trying to do, that’s 2 per cent more than 
nothing,” he answered. “The Committee 
sends out a newsletter to its members, 
teliing the facts you don’t get in news- 
papers or news magazines. I use informa- 
tion from the letters in my concerts. 
Other members in contact with the pub- 
lic do the same. 

Hit-and-Miss Energy 

“Just think what the world would be 
like if all the energy that the United 
States and Russia have spent in develop- 
ing bombs during the last fifteen years 
had been pút to other use. The desert 
would be füled with water. There would 
be a cure fór cancer.” 

Later, over Cantonese beef, Mr. Bela¬ 
fonte talked about his family. “They tol- 
erate much more from me than they 
should,” he said warmly. “They pút up 
with my moods and the demands of my 
work. Evén my són, Dávid, who’s only 
four, seems to understand why I have to 
cut short a visít to the zoo or a walk in 
the park.” Dávid, according to his father, 
is a very remarkable child who is nőt go¬ 
ing to be troubled about being the són of 
a famous mán. “It would be different if 
he were being brought up only in Bev- 



erly Hills, surrounded by broads and cars 
and swimming pools. Bút his is a very 
wide world; he has already traveled 
around the globe, seen all kinds of peo- 
ple and all kinds of situations. His fourth 
birthday was his first birthday in this 
country. 

“Having a family makes great changes 
in your life. Fór instance, if I were sin- 
gle, I would have gone to Leopoldville 
in the midst of the trouble there, and to 
Havana—just to see fór myself what was 
going on. Bút I couldn’t do that to Dávid. 
I couldn’t have him think, if I got killed, 
that his father was so selfish he went out 
and got shot without caring about his 
son’s future.” 

Ad vice From the Chef 

We had a few warnings about the fu¬ 
ture at dessert: our fortune cookies held 
messages like, “Don’t cross your bridges 
till you get to them.” As Mr. Belafonte 
chose his cooky, and, thereby, his for¬ 
tune, he noted, “This is as mystical as 1*11 
ever get.” 

After lunch we walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue toward his office; rather, I walked, 
he bounded. I had never seen anyone 
with such vitality; he looked like he was 
about to sing out “I lőve life” at the top 
of his lungs. 

In the offices of his company, HarBel 
Produetions, as he introduced me to the 
dozen or so people who work fór him, he 
was alternately—and sometimes simul- 
taneously—proud and humble. The walls 
of all the offices and hallways were filled 
with paintings by contemporary artists, 
the majority abstract, of bőid conception 
and brilliant color. His own office is 
large, carpeted wall-to-wall in beige 
wool. There is an oversize beige raw-silk 
couch, beige leather chairs, and a long, 
modern desk with a walnut and cane 
base, a marble slab fór a top. 

Mr. Belafonte sat swiveling in his desk 
chair. He told me what each of his peo¬ 
ple did—one was in charge of recordings, 
one research, one Tepertőire; others took 
care of concerts, looked fór movie prop- 
erties, etc. Several had been with him 
from the start of his career; his head 
mán, Phil Stein, had been stage manager 
of a Belafonte show of 1956. When Mr. 
Belafonte had introduced him to me, he 
had said, “This is Phil Stein. I found him 
on his dirt farm in Vermont.” That com- 
ment broke up everyone in the office. 

I asked Mr. Belafonte where he goes 
from here. He grinned and answered in a 
word, “Down,” then went on: “Nőt real- 
ly. I don’t know where. I may do a Broad¬ 
way show; I’d like to make more films if 
I find the right parts; I’ll continue my 
concerts. I don’t worry much about the 
future, or what would happen if my voice 
gave out. I don’t have ulcers, or heart 
trouble, and I can sleep nights. What 
else is there in life?” 

I’m still looking fór the answer to 
that one. —LYN TORNABENE 



A mustissirrío forMartinis. Rememben in mixing cocktails it’s nőt how 
much vermouth, it’s the brand of vermouth—and M&R imported ver- 
mouth is i/supremo. No wonder it’s America’s favorité. Mmmm—and R! 

MARTINI; R0SS1 

IMPORTED EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 

Outside the U. S. and Canada it’s simpiy IBLrniiül Vermouth 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS RECOMMENDED BY THE 


Just fór self-appraisal: CHECK THOSE YOU 
BÚT FAILED TO ... THROUGH OVERSIGHT 




YOU MAY CHOOSE 

ANY THREE 

FÓR $1 EACH 

IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 

Book-of-the-Month Club 

... if you agree to buy as few as three additional 
books from the Club during the coming year 



: FREUCH- 
EN’S BOOK OF THE rumee coddi 

ESKIMOS. Illustrated price $4.50) 

(Retail price $7.50) 
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Good books are always 
good gifts... 

You may wish to use any or all of 
the books you choose as Christmas 
or birthday gifts fór someone in 
your family or fór a friend whose 
reading tastes you know well 

























RECOMMENDED BY THE 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 

In a trial membership you may choose 

ANY THREE $ 1 each 

... to prove by your own experience how 
you can keep yourself írom missing the 
important books you are eager to read, and 
at the same time savé money by doing so 

















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 



FULLY INTENDED TO READ 
OR OVERBUSYNESS 




484. TWELVE SHORT 
NOVEIS. Selected and 
edited by thomas b. cos- 
tain. (Rét. price. $7.50) 


WHAT DOES YOUR 
SELF-CHECK SHOW 
ABOUT YOUR RECENT 
BOOK-READING 
HABITS? 


A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP THAT MAKES GOOD SENSE 


I F YOUR SELF-CHECK reveals that you have been 
missing the books you promise yourself to read 
because of irritating overbusyness, there is a- simple 
way to break this bad habit: membership in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. During the coming year, 
at least 200 books—which will surely be as interest- 
ing and important as those shown here — will be 
made available to members. The members’ prices 
fór these Club choices are, on the average, 20% 
below the publishers’ regular retail prices. 

Your only obligation in the trial membership 
suggested here is to buy as few as three of these 
200 books, in addition to the three you choose 


from these pages. The three you choose now will 
be sent to you immediately, and you will be billed 
one‘dollár fór each of them (plus a small charge fór 
postage and handling). 

If you continue after the trial membership, 

with every second Club choice you buy you will 
récéivé a valuable Book-Dividend averaging around 
$7 in retail value. Since the inauguration of this 
profit-sharing plán, $255,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and received as Book- 
Dividends. Isn’t it good sense, fór the year ahead, 
at least to make this trial, and get back intő the habit 
of book reading? 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC.* 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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YGUR TV DHAL 


QUEEN JULIÉ: Looking more like a 
pony-tailed teen-ager than -the reigning 
queen of television drama, Julié Harris, 
in her early thirties, has starred in a 
series of memorable and outstanding 
roles on NBC’s Hallmark Hall of Fame — 
“A Doll’s House,” “The Lark,” “Johnny 
Belinda,” “Little Moon of Albán.” In 
“Victoria Regina,” later this month, she’ll 
age sixty years. 

Speaking in dramatically low and 
measured tones, Julié commented be- 
tween rehearsals, “Actresses who make 
fun of TV make me laugh, because it’s 
the toughest challenge I know of, theatri- 
cally. On the stage you have all the free- 
dom in the world to move and act; in the 
movies you’re confined to one area; in TV 
you play hopscotch and act at the same 
time—if that’s possible, and it is. You 
have to hit diflerent marks on the floor 
as you act so that the camera angles 
will work out all right. Any actress 
who thinks it’s easy to work herself up 



.......■■iiiiii 


The baritoné George London nőt only 
has one of the finest voices in the Metro¬ 
politan Opera, bút alsó is one of its finest 
actors. He is able to project his dramatic 
abilities even when on record, as he ably 
demonstrates in a new RCA-Victor rec¬ 
ord of Richard Wagner’s The Flying 
Dutchman. 

London first sang the role at Bayreuth 
in 1953, thereby becoming the first Amer¬ 
ican ever to essay the part. He makes a 
habit of singing firsts: in 1960, he was 
the first American to sing Boris Godu- 
nov in Moscow. The people stood and 
cheered. I felt like doing that myself 
when I heard this new Dutchman. London 
is surrounded by a fine cast, bút he steals 
the show. A must fór opera lovers. 



....iiiiiimiiiiiijiih. 


Breakfast at Tiffany's is a thoroughly 
joyous Technicolor version of Truman 
Capote’s story about Holly Golightly, 
kookie playgirl on the loose in Manhat¬ 
tan. Audrey Hepburn, who portrays the 
complex Holly, is a breathtaking sight in 
her Givenchy wardrobe; in fact, she was 
never lovelier. George Peppard, as the 
writer who comforts and lövés her, is 
a solid, handsome complement to Miss 
Hepburn’s fey charm. The picture is at 
its best when it is outrageously funny 
(which is most of the time, though 
there are serious moments)—adding up 
to a great treat írom Hollywood. 

Paris Blues was filmed in black-and- 


to a high-pitched emotional scene and 
make certain her feet strike a dozen dif- 
ferent marks in ten minutes, well, she’s 
kidding herself. Besides, there are all 
these cables on the floor; they’re like 
wild animals with arms and legs in all 
directions. I’ve almost broken my neck 
on them plenty of times. The great chal¬ 
lenge, of course, is to create enough feel- 
ing and intimacy in the midst of all this 
to come through.” 

Julié believes Queen Victoria is the 
most difficult role she’s ever played on 
TV or the stage. “I’m nőt laughing these 
days,” she said, “because Victoria was 
humorless, and when I work on a char- 
acter I try to think like her around the 
clock. Maybe that’s why I’m so serious 
today. Interview me next spring and I 
may be a gay Southern béllé.” 

TV IN ENGLAND: Prior to his current 
weekly stint in Mr. Ed, the CBS comedy 
about a talking horse, former rádió comic 


Capitol has come out with a new Sys¬ 
tem of recording called Duophonic, which 
brings stereo qualities to old monaural 
records. The first three I’ve heard are 
The Best of Duke Ellington, on which 
the old master’s bánd wails and wails; 
Sounds of the Great Casa Loma 
Bánd, with Glen Gray playing somé of 
his old originals; and The Great 
Jimmie Lunceford, with Billy May 
recreating somé of the greatest swing mu- 
sic ever written in this country. All three 
records, especially the Lunceford, are 
first-rate. A fine new process. 

Frank DeVol, one of the better pop 
arrangers around, offers a blast of pure 
nostalgia on a new Columbia record. He 
plays the themes from old rádió pro- 


white, bút it is full of color: the color of 
Leit Bank night world, of jazz-cellar 
musicians trying too hard to hide from 
the world in their music and wild parties, 
of lovers seeing Paris fór the first time. 
With Paul Newman and Sidney Poitier as 
expatriate American musicians having a 
ball living in Paris, and Joanne Wood- 
ward and Diahann Carroll as their tour- 
ist-on-a-fling girl friends, Paris Blues 
telis the tale of a twelve-day lőve affair 
that comes to a surprising conclusion as 
Newman finds that he must choose be- 
tween the girl he lövés and his career. 
Trumpeter Louis Armstrong has a featured 
role in the film and aots in as lively 
a fashion as he plays. 







Alán Young spent three years in Eng- 
land, writing and directing his own tele- 
vision show. 

“Probably the most shocking thing to 
me about British TV,” says Young, who 
is as soft-spoken as a Sunday-school 
teacher, “was that all the men’s rooms 
backstage had gaslight. After that jóit, I 
couldn’t get over the fact that everyone 
was so very—in fact, veddy—nonchalant 
about TV preparations. Fór instance, if a 
truckload of scenery didn’t arrive in time 
fór the show, the director simply looked 
at you very matter-of-factly and said, 
‘Don’t worry about the scenery. Just fill 
in with whatever you like.’ Strangely, 
the viewers don’t care if the materiaPs 
good or bad. They’re painfully loyal.” 

So loyal are the viewers, says Young, 
that they don’t object to “what my moth- 
er would call cheeky matériái by many of 
the performers. Costumes are much more 
revealing. The matériái is so naughty, 
you’d think the women would object with 


grams: Radio’s Great Old Themes. 

The word “great” is overused today, bút 
it applies here. These are themes írom 
such old tuskers as The Goldbergs, Amos 
V Andy, Easy Aces, and others. 

Julié London, that lovely, breathy 
voice, has finally got around to recording 
“Daddy,” the perennial gold-digger’s plea 
written by her talented husband, Bobby 
Troup. It’s on Whatever Julié Wants, 
issued by Liberty, an entire collection of 
acquisitive songs, including “My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy.” The beautiful Julié 
has 'never been better. 

The same can be said fór Michel Le- 
Grand, the Parisian arranger-conductor, 
who is less beautiful bút no less talented. 
on The New I Lőve Paris on Columbia. 


West Side Story : The movie version of 
the recent Broadway musical combines 
all the ingredients of brilliant entertain- 
ment: a dramatic story, irresistible music 
by Leonard Bernstein, vibrant dances 
choreographed by Jerome Robbins, and 
breathtaking color photography. The film 
is a modern version of Romeo and Juliét. 
Its Romeo—Tony (Richard Beymer) — 
is a member of a New York teen-age 
gang, the Jets. His Juliét (called Maria), 
beautifully played by Natalie Wood, is 
the sister of the Puerto Ricán leader 
of the rival Sharks. Tony and Maria try 
to stay out of the pulsing New Yorker- 
against-Puerto Ricán struggle that fills 
the city’s streets with hatred, bút their 


phone calls and letters. Instead, they’re 
more likely to say, ‘My, weren’t the boys 
naughty on TV last night? Bút they’re 
such jolly good fellőws.’ ” 

According to Young, the “naughty” in- 
fluence stems írom the favored dance-hall 
vaudevillians who are cornier than Olsen 
and Johnson and use “blue matériái” as 
if it were Bobbsey Twins humor. “Evén 
the Queen goes to see these comics. 
They’re landmarks, like the Thames and 
Big Ben. Whatever they do, since they’re 
as established a British institution as aft- 
ernoon tea, is ‘jolly good.’ ” 

The BBC documentaries are astonish- 
ingly frank, he says. “One program dealt 
with prostitutes who brazenly came on 
the air and talked about their work. It 
was a very frank discussion. No Ameri¬ 
can network would make an hour of 
prime time available fór this faré. Maybe 
it’s just as well. There are somé things 
that are too aduit fór the public’s living 
room.” —GEORGE CHRISTY 


All the familiar songs about the city and 
all done well. 

Riverside, this month. offers two non- 
musical records, both written and pro- 
duced by Búd Greenspan. The Actual 
Voices and Sounds of World War II 
and Witness!, dramatic highlights of 
Congressional investigations, the latter 
featuring the exchanges between Senator 
Joseph McCarthy and the attorney Jo- 
seph Welch. Historically interesting, bút 
don’t try to dance to it. 

On the classical side of the fence. Van 
Cliburn has a new lp, this time with 
Fritz Reiner and the Chicago Symphony, 
on Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto. 
As usual, both pianist and orchestra are 
excellent. —MEGHAN RICHARDS 


efforts lead to tragedy. It’s a story of 
more than young lőve—of the senseless- 
ness of a house divided against itself. 

Girl With a Suitcase is an Italian art 
film with a French New Wave feeling and 
a poetic-looking young Frenchman in the 
lead. Jacques Perrin portrays a sixteen- 
year-old Italian aristocrat who falls in 
lőve with a poor, much-abused, rootless 
beauty, older than, bút nőt nearly so 
wise as, he. Claudia Cardinale is ex- 
tremely touching as this girl whose final 
desolation is overwhelmingly sad. The 
film is the story of a first lőve affair, bút 
it has been produced without an em- 
barrassing moment. The End 


Don’t 

lend me 
your ears! 

By CYNTHIA MOORE 

If there’s one American habit that 
should be broken, it’s that of dabbing 
perfume behind your ears. How this 
idea began I never shall know. Bút the 
fact is that the back of your ears is 
probably the least effective, most waste- 
ful spot fór fragrance. 

When you think about it, the reasons 
are obvious. Most people meet you 
head-on. Very few sneak up behind you 
and give your little pink ear-lobe a 
small nuzzle. When your beautiful per¬ 
fume is placed aft of the ear, all that 
happens is that it floats off behind you 
... great fór the stranger in the seat 
behind you in the bús, wonderful fór 
the lady in back of you at the super- 
market. Bút this is nőt exactly the 
audience you hope to attract. 

To be really effective, your perfume 
should be sprayed on with an atomizer 
... the only way to get what the per¬ 
fume chemists call “diffusion,” i.e. a 
nice, over-all aura of fragrance. Con- 
centrate your fragrance on the “pulse- 
spots” of your body. This means the 
base of the throat, the crook of the 
elbow, the wrist — all areas where you 
can feel a pulse and where the warmth 
of the body intensifies the perfume. 
Don’t be afraid of wearing too much. 
If you choose a fine quality scent, you’ll 
give a lót of added pleasure to everyone 
you meet. 

One of the perfumes that has great 
diffusion is LE de by Givenchy ... an 
aroma that does an exceptional job of 
reaching out to those around it. If 
you’d like to try le de you can get a 
generous sample by writing to me, 
Cynthia Moore, Box 52B, Mount Ver- 
non 10, N. Y. Simply enclose your 
name, address and 50(f to cover cost of 
postage and handling. My offer expires 
May 1, 1962. 

©HOUSE OF FRAGRANCE INC. 

(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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FROM 

THIS 

MOMENT 

ON... 

LES PARFUMS 
DE JACQUES FATH. 
FATH DE FATH, 
CANASTA, 

IRIS e RIS, 

AND NOW 
FATH’S LŐVE. 
BOTTLED, 
PACKA6ED, 
SEALED 
IN FRANCÉ. 



CÁSE HISTORY 

iiiiiiii. mm.. 

The “False Pregnancy” 
That Makes 
Ghildbearing Possible 

BY L AWRENCE GALTON 


At thirty-one, Ruth Laight (her name 
is fictitious) seemed to have every- 
/ » thing that most women dream of: 
a brilliant and rewarding career as a dress 
designer, a charming home that displayed 
her talent fór interior decoration, and a 
husband whose success and lőve fór her 
matched her own success and feeling 
fór him. These facets of her life were 
only the outward illusion. In reality, there 
were three things she lacked: good health, 
a satisfactory sexual relationship with her 
husband, and the ability to have a child. 

The reason: she was suffering írom 
endometriosis, one of the most puzzling 
of the diseases that plague women. Its 
effects are varied—it can produce great 
physical pain, especially at the time of 
the menstruál period (bút in many cases 
throughout much of the month); it cre- 
ates emotional stress; the damage it 
may cause to vaginái tissues can make 
sexual intercourse very painful. And— 
though the cause of endometriosis is re- 
lated to the failure to have children—it 
alsó often prevents pregnancy. 

Ignorance Is Painful 

Many women, married and unmarried, 
endure fór years the discomfort, or even 
agony, this disease causes—out of mis- 
placed modesty, or fea'r, or embarrass- 
ment, or (in many cases) a distaste fór 
trdubling doctors with such an “ordinary” 
problem (often confusing the pain with 
menstruál cramps). 

Ruth Laight was one of the latter 
group. In the third year of a barren mar- 
riage, her emotional distress was almost 
equal to the physical pain she suffered 
when she finally sought medical help. 
And she sought help only when her mar- 
riage was threatened—when her husband, 
desperately unhappy bút determined, 
broke down the barrier of her reserve 
and forced her to teli him about a sub- 
ject she had been unwilling to discuss. 

“Do you lőve me, or don’t you?” her 
husband, Jim, demanded bluntly one 
night. 

Ruth looked at him, mute. She had 
never been able to teli him about the 
abdominal pain that made her miserable 
and edgy throughout much of the month, 


becoming almost unbearable during her 
menstruál period. Nor, in recent months, 
had she been able to teli him that sexual 
lőve had become physically painful to 
her. Married in their laté twenties, when 
both had-grown used to keeping their 
own counsel, they now found frank talk 
about many aspects of their marriage 
difficult. 

Bút this time, as she sat silent, Jim 
plunged desperately on. “We had a lót of 
lőve and a lót of plans when we got mar¬ 
ried,” he said. “We were hoping to have 
children, remember? What’s gone wrong? 
If our relationship is going to improve, 
we’ve got to talk about the trouble.” 

If his tone had been harsh and accus- 
ing—as it had been several times befor^ 
—Ruth might have reacted with anger 
(as she had before). Bút this time, Jim 
sounded sad and troubled .. . and tender. 

Ruth burst intő tears. Then, with his 
arms around her, with her face buried 
against his shoulder, she managed to 
teli him the truth. 

His reactions surprised her. There was 
concern, of course—that she had ex- 
pected. Bút there was relief, too—be- 
cause, observing what he could only in- 
terpret as growing coldness toward him, 
Jim had begun to feel doubts about him- 
self, about his own role as a husband. 
Ashamed of her reticence, Ruth man¬ 
aged to reassure him on that score. 

“Bút if it’s only a physical problem, 
how could you let it go on so long?” Jim 
asked her. “Surely, if you’re in that much 
pain, the doctor will be able to do some- 
thing about it. You’re going to see him 
the first thing tomorrow!” 

Chronicle of the Disease 

Ruth told the full story to the gyne- 
cologist she consulted the next day. The 
pain, she said, had begun about five years 
ago, two years before her marriage; at 
first, it was only a minor discomfort 
around the time of her menstruál peri¬ 
od. Bút the pain grew more and more 
distressing—and lasted longer—until 
each month she faced several days of 
pain so intense, it was difficult to con- 
centrate on her work and impossible to 
enjoy life. 
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“And I felt I didn’t need to see a doc- 
tor,” Ruth said. “I’d always been so 
healthy. I suppose I thought I should 
just ignore it. Many of my friends have 
cramps—I thought this was no different, 
and that I’d been lucky to escape them 
főt so long.” 

Then, too, there was her work. As a 
designer, she had enjoyed almost in- 
stantaneous success in a tough and highly 
competitive field. Ruth looked up at the 
doctor with a wry smile. “I was afraid it 
might mean taking time off.” 

And, finally, there had been her mar- 
riage. Almost from the time she and Jim 
met, they had lóvéd each other. He was 
a successful architect, and they shared 
common interests. (“I didn’t believe in 
lőve at first sight,” Ruth told the doctor, 
“until it happened to me.”) After a 
short courtship, they were married. 

Endometriosis: An Enigma 

At first, they had been ecstatically 
happy. The pain, Ruth 9aid, had nőt 
seemed so bad, those first few months 
(“Perhaps I was too busy and happy to 
notice it”). Bút six months after the 
honeymoon, she was aware of it again 
—nőt just during her monthly period, 
bút fór many days before. 

The doctor’s examination showed clear- 
ly enough why she was in pain. Biopsies 
—microscopic examinations of tissue 
samples—leit no doubt about the diag- 
nosis. 

“Endometriosis,” the doctor told Ruth 
and Jim. “It’s an enigma of a disease.” 

In endometriosis, he explained, uterine 
tissue moves out from the uterus and 
invades other parts of the body, particu- 
larly the pelvic area. Just how it spreads 
is nőt clear, bút the invasion can cause 
pain. In advanced cases, it may upset 
bladder or bowel function, cause abnor- 
mal bleeding, or even destroy the ovaries. 

Endometriosis has been turning up in- 
creasingly in rfecent years. It occurs in 
many women who marry and bear chil- 
dren laté or who are unable to bear 
children. It seems to have a tendency to 
develop after a prolonged period—five 
years or more—of uninterrupted ovula- 
tion. 

When severe endometriosis strikes a 
woman pást the child-bearing age or one 
who has already had children, there is 
no problem; complete Jiysterectomy and 
ovary removal almost invariably produce 
a cure. In younger women who still want 
children, lesser surgery sometimes can 
be helpful. 

Pregnancy—during which ovulation 
ceases—very öften relieves symptoms 
and, if pregnancy is possible, it often is 
the ideál treatment. Bút, as in Ruth’s 
case, endometriosis nőt only can be pain- 
ful, it can produce infertility. 

“We could try surgery,” the doctor 
said. “Bút .I’d like very much to try a 
newer approach.” It would, he explained, 
require that Ruth take a medication, a 


synthetic hormoné that suppresses ovula¬ 
tion. In effect, it acts to create a kind of 
false pregnancy. 

There was a chance, the doctor indi- 
cated, that the false-pregnancy State 
could bring relief fór endometriosis. 
And there was hope that it would be ef- 
fective in yet another way—somé women 
had become pregnant right after they 
stopped using this medication. It was 
possible that the drug could contribute 
to improving a subfertile situation—and 
that would be of great value fór Ruth. 
However, the doctor emphasized, there 
could be no guarantee that this would 
happen to Ruth. 

After a few days of medication, Ruth’s 
menstruál period came—and passed— 
without bleeding. No question about the 
drug’s effectiveness in that regard. Bút 
was it helping to lessen the pain? She 
could feel no improvement. 

Gradually, Ruth’s discomfort began to 
diminish—nőt dramatically, just per- 
ceptibly. 

It was slow improvement. The doctor, 
to whom she íeported regularly, was 
encouraging; she tried to be encouraged. 
Bút there were times when she cried to 
Jim: “So little seems to be happening.” 

Three months after the start of treat¬ 
ment, the doctor reported that because 
damaged vaginái tissues were healing, it 
was likely that intimate relations with her 
husband would no longer be painful. 

Fór the first time in years, it was true. 

At each examination, the doctor was 
more encouraging. “It’s slow, I know, bút 
there is progress.” After seven months of 
“false pregnancy,” he told Ruth, “I think 
another month will do it.” 

Proof Positive of the Cure 

She had her first menstruál period six 
weeks after the drug was stopped. Her 
next ovulation came a little more than 
two weeks later. And then she became 
pregnant. 

“It’s wonderful,” she exulted when the 
doctor gave her the news. 

She remained happy—and well— 
throughout her pregnancy; her baby, a 
healthy girl, was born at full term, with¬ 
out trouble. At the time of her six-week 
postdelivery examination, she was in good 
health and the endometriosis was under 
excellent control. 

Today, a year and a hali later, the en¬ 
dometriosis remains under control, with¬ 
out further treatment. 

False pregnancy is certainly nőt a 
panacea fór every case of endometriosis. 
Bút Dr. Róbert W. Kistner of Harvard, a 
pioneer in its use, and other investigators 
as well have been reporting that it is 
a highly pTomising method which may 
make surgery necessary less often and 
may help women who have had recur- 
rences of the disease eveji after surgery. 
There is the hope that, in many cases like 
Ruth Laight’s, it may alsó help overcome 
the problem of infertility. The End 



Nestle 


Hair Color 

COLOR-BRIGHTENS YOUR HAIR 

SO EASILY • IN ONLY MINUTES 

Nestle Colorinse enhances your 
natural hair shade with color- 
highlights and sheen. Quickly rinses 
in... stays color-true till your next 
shampoo! Lifts drab blonde hair to 
sunnvsplendor.Givesmousev brown 
hair dramatic beauty. Glorifies 
faded red with fiery sparkle. Trans- 
forms dűli black hair to beautiful 
brilliance. 12 glorious shades. 35i 
NESTLE COLORINSE 

Nestle Colortint gives rich, lustrous, 
all-over color that lasts through 3 
shampoos. Stronger than a rinse 
bút nőt a permanent dye! Lanolin 
enriched. Nestle Colortint intensi- 
fies your own hair shade OR adds 
exciting NEW color. It’sworld-famous 
fór blending-in gray, streaked and 
faded hair. 10 lovely shades. 35 1 
NESTLE COLORTINT 
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BOOK S 

Garson McCullers: 
Still the Lonely Hunter 


BY GERALD WALKER 

C lock Without Hands, by Carson 
McCullers (Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.00). Carson McCullers’ new 
növel represents the triumph of will and 
talent over physical adversity. Somé 
years ago, Mrs. McCullers suffered a 
stroke which paralyzed her left side. 
Since then, she has had to do her writing 
by pecking words out laboriously at the 
typewriter with her right hand. Yet there 
is nothing laborious about the writing 
itself; it is as poetically intense as ever. 

Nőt only was this book written despite 
a physical handicap, it is alsó about the 
eternal tug oí war between health and 
sickness. One of its subplots has to do 
with J. T. Malone, a forty-year-old phar- 
macist in the town of Milán, Georgia, 
who learns that he is suffering írom leu¬ 
kémia and has approximately a year to 
live. Malone is a mán of little distinc- 
tion or ability, a sort of Southern Every- 
man. The question is, how will Malone 
react to the news and will the imminence 
of death change the quality of his life? 

A Returning Point 

This növel is important, too, as somé- 
thing of a turning point in its author’s 
career; or, better still, a returning point. 
When Carson McCullers streaked onto 
the literary scene as a twenty-two-year- 
old first novelist in 1940, with The Heart 
Is a Lonely Hunter, she gave us a haunt- 
ing story of a deaf-mute in a Southern 
town which could alsó be read as an 
ironic parable on the subject of fascism. 

Then followed a sequence of novels 
and plays, such as The Member of the 
W edding, about increasingly bizarre 
characters, each dramatizing the emotion- 
al isolation of humán beings írom one 
another. 

Clock Without Hands is a departure 
írom these priváté, melancholy studies 
in the futility of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Like Mrs. McCullers’ very first 
book, it displays an awareness of a larger 
social drama against which the individu- 
al stories of characters are projected. Jn 
short, her new növel is an imaginative, 
tragicomic fantasy about race relations 
in today’s Dixie. 

Representing the South’s stubborn old 
guard is Malone’s elderly friend, Judge 
Fox Clane. a doddering former Congress- 
man. Old Judge Clane has a “statesman- 


like” plán fór a political comeback, 
which is to “redeem all Confederate mon- 
ies, with the proper adjustment fór the 
increase of cost-of-living nowadays.” 

The Judge, it should be noted, has a 
safe-deposit box containing ten millión 
dollars in Confederate bilis. He alsó still 
believes in slavery, which he prefers to 
call “a State of happy peonage.” 

There is a third strand of na'rrative 
about the friendship of two seventeen- 
year-old boys—one white, the other black. 



The white youth is Jester Clane, the 
Judge’s grandson, gentle and introspec- 
tive. The young Negro’s name is Sherman 
Pew, so called because he was a found- 
ling discovered in a church pew. 

Neither of the boys knows anything 
about his father. In Jester’s case, it is be¬ 
cause his father committed suicide and it 
pains the Judge too much to talk about 
the tragedy. As fór Sherman, it is a com- 
plete mystery, although his blue eyes do 
indicate a biological Crossing of the color 
line somewhere in his ancestry. 

So here we have a parallel development 
of the search-for-a-father theme, which 
in modern fiction has come to mean a 
search fór one’s psychological identity. 

Jester learns that his father’s suicide 
stemmed írom defending a colored mán 
on a charge of raping a white woman; 
Sherman discovers that the defendant 
was his father. And it was Judge Clane 






who presided at the trial. The outcome of 
the affair was perhaps foreordained on 
the hasis of the Judge’s belief that “Pas¬ 
sión is more important than justice.” 

The lives of both young mén crystallize 
on discovering who their fathers were. 
Jester decides to become a lawyer and 
work fór justice. Sherman decides that 
he must do something to strike a blow 
against segregation. At first, his defiant 
gestures are comically futile. Finally, 
Sherman gathers all his morál and tangi- 
ble resources and rents a little house in 
the white section of town. At last, to his 
peril and to his triumph, he is noticed. 

Malone’s Moment of Truth 

Judge Clane calls a meeting which is 
held after hours in his friend J. T. Ma¬ 
lone’s pharmacy. Bút when the druggist 
looks around at somé of the “leading citi- 
zens” assembled, he realizes that they 
are “ragtag and bobtail fór the most 
part.” And when lots are drawn to bomb 
Sherman’s house and Malone draws the 
slip with the X, he declines the job. “Gen¬ 
fiemen,” he announces, “I am too near 
death to sin, to murder.” 

Fór the strange things which began to 
brew within the pharmacist after he first 
was told he had leukémia have led up to 
this moment of truth. 

In the hospital fór tests once, Malone’s 
eyes were drawn to a book called Sick- 
ness Unto Death and he came across 
these moving words: “The greatest dan- 
ger, that of losing one’s own self, may pass 
off quietly as if it were nothing; every 
other loss, that of an arm, a lég, five 
dollars, a wife, etc., is sure to be noticed.” 

And Malone realized that, sure enough, 
somewhere along the path of his life he 
had lost himself. He brooded about this, 
and eventually the brooding sank in. In 
the end, Malone earns a measure of peace 
•and lőve that was never his before, and 
he recovers the affection of his wife and 
children which had, over the years, with- 
ered through neglect. 

If Malone and young Sherman meet 
their deaths, they manage their dying in 
such a way that it is nőt a tragedy, bút 
vindication. In doing so, they movingly 
illustrate the first line of Clock Without 
Hands, which deserves to be remembered 
with somé of the finest opening lines of 
all time: “Death is always the same, bút 
each mán dies in his own way.” 

A PASSIÓN IN ROMÉ, by Morley 
Callaghan (Coward-McCann, $4.95). The 
brilliant Canadian novelist offers a 
strange and haunting story about a news 
photographer in Romé to cover the death 
of the Popé, and of his involvement with 
an alcoholic ex-TV singer. 

THE TOWERS OF LŐVE, by Ste- 
phen Birmingham (Little, Brown, $4.95). 
A növel about the resulting entangle- 
ments when two childhood sweethearts 
meet again after a lapse of about a 
dozen years. The End 



IjcU CoH Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


T RY it somé time. Concentrate 
intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and finally 
tűm and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mentái energy which can be pro- 
jected írom your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it nőt 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptíve to your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished 
there were somé way you could im- 
press another favorably— get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — nőt fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, nőt accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
— one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, fór cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 

This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 

The Rosicrucians (nőt a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent mén and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
fór your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may récéivé this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Seribe W.S.D. 

The Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Seribe W.S.D. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 

Kindly send me a free copy of 
the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 
I am interested in learning how I 
may récéivé instructions about the 
full use of my natural powers. 

Name._ 
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Tweeds: The Manor-House 
Look in Suburbia 


The “elegant tweeds” are tossed 
with careful abandon across a mellow 
leather chair, or hung studiedly against 
a background of pickled-pine wall, in 
the hundreds of country-tweedy shops 
of suburbia. 

The aesthetic results are devastating, 
the tweeds are news, and the pitch is 
aimed at an increasingly sophisticated, 
poised, and aware individual: the subur- 
ban American woman. Taking her time, 
she can mull over a pink tweed skirt with 
an oddly frosted look ($35); a vanilla- 
and-mocha dress ($210) with a Creed of 
London look; a coarsely woven oyster- 
colored suit ($135). All represent somé 
of the tweed news designéd to capture 
the favor of this richer, chic suburbanite. 
The newsiest news: 

From England, sheerer tweeds than 


those made fór European women. “Amer- 
cans don’t need our heavy tweeds,” says 
one manufacturer. “They all have Cen¬ 
tral heating.” British tweeds, once aimed 
so wholly at the landed gentry shivering 
in their chilly manor houses, are becom- 
ing airy, warm, yet almost buoyant. Paris 
news centers on loosely woven tweeds fór 
daytime, somé with a hand-woven, delib- 
erately coarse look. From Ireland there 
are hand-woven tweeds which have a 
crunchy feel, and new colors of incred- 
ible softness. 

Piáid traveling tweeds, tweeds mixed 
with nylon, oatmeal tweeds with a hand- 
loomed look—all these are top-of-the- 
list. Suburbanites can buy a pumpkin- 
colored, leather-trimmed coat fór autumn, 
or cárt off a pale, pistachio-colored tweed 
coat to be worn at a sunny resort. 


Few suburbanites are actually expected 
to buy their tweeds hand over fist. 
Women who buy tweeds are usually se- 
lective. The Tweed perfume people once 
defined the woman who wears their per¬ 
fume as a woman who “pays good prices 
fór her clothes and may wear them fór 
eons.” In the early thirties when Len- 
théric introduced Tweed perfume as a 
“signature” fór the tweed-minded woman, 
the company hit closer to the pickled- 
pine shops’ current hopes by analyzing 
the tweed-loving woman as one who 
“likes the touch of satin on wool” . . . 
“prefers the simple, superb cut” . . . and 
an “understated elegance,” and who, 
moreover, “is sophisticated.” 

The “Foot Warmer” boot will be 
the darling of this year’s football specta- 






tors, visitors to hunting-type lodges, and 
girls who are driven by cár up to Stowe, 
Squaw Valley, or other ski resorts. 

Boots are getting zanier by the minute, 
and the “Foot Warmer” boot is about 
the zaniest. Fór one thing, you can’t walk 
in them. Fór another, you buy only one 
boot, nőt a pair. About $20. The boot is 
lined with red shearling; it’s black leather 
on the outside, and comes halfway to the 
knee; the top turns down to make a dash- 
ing red cuff. The idea, says the Bertlyn 
Corporation; whose new baby this is, “is 
to pút both feet intő it. Cozy fór sports 
cars, too.” 

Fór those who would rather warm their 
stomachs than their feet, the Bertlyn 
people have thoughtfully provided holes 
in the cuff, to narry a Thermos in the 
“Foot Warmer.” 

In Romé, a slender, knitted leather suit 
with a charming young air makes us 
suspect designers might start knitting 
almost anything they get their hands on. 
The hip-length jacket is the knitted 
leather part, the flared skirt is smooth 
leather. It’s by Élbe of Turin and just 
a shade darker green than a cat’s eye. 

While knits are going great guns every- 
where, in Paris they are alsó beginning 
to stay at home by the fire. What more 
could anyone want in November than that 
Guy Laroche crocheted dressing gown in 
pink or white wool, snugly wrapped and 
tied? Or in December, January, Febru- 
ary. or March? The gown is knee-length, 
has fringe at the hem and beit. Anybody 
who knows how to crochet (that single- 
needle form of knitting) could try mak- 
ing one. 

Fór outdoors in the United States, 
mohair knit is a winner this year. A 
knitted mohair coat that Peter Lawford 
recently ordered in California fór Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy has, we think, every- 
thing such a coat should have: two big 
pockets, - a wrap-over beit, a big. fiat 
collar that can be pulled up around the 
ears. It certainly won’t húrt this year’s 
case fór mohair any. 

“Winnie the Pooh” is the name of a 
new group of clothes that Glen of Mich- 
igan has designed fór small fry who wear 
sizes ranging from 3 to 6x. We’re glad 
the company hasn’t confused the young- 
sters by calling the clothes Winnie lile 
Pu. It would make fór a lót smarter talk 
among adults, bút it wouldn’t do much 
fór the kids. 

Fór little girls lucky enough to be size 
7 to 14, there are somé clothes that look 
as though they came from a wonderland 
(one striped dress has a full-length blue 
cape) through which a girl named Alice 
might have wandered—and the clothes 
are, at that, called “Through the Looking 
Glass.” The third group of clothes come 
in softened greens -fór subteens, and are 
called “Little Women.” There are plenty 
of Jo’s and Amy’s among them. We hope 
to see more of this kind of fun—it’s 



amazing how much somé little “extra” 
like a name can add to a child’s pleasure. 

A fiiainond kit has just been invented 
and it comes complete with a tiny screw- 
driver so that—abracadabra!—a woman 
can turn her piain diamond engagement 
ring intő, say, a ruby-studded cocktail 
ring, or a multi-diamond dinner ring, or 
even intő an arty-snooty gold ring that 
sets off the single diamond. All in seconds. 

This is the first big news in rings in 
the pást 5,000 years. It’s the fortune- 
making (we can see it coming) inspira- 
tion of the twenty-five-year-old president 
of a jewelry company. How it works is 
jaw-droppingly simple: 

The basic ring is the typical engage¬ 
ment ring except that it can be un- 
screwed from its piain setting. What then 
metamorphoses the piain diamond intő 
dazzling, unrecognizable splendor are 
separate settings, called aprons. Somé 
aprons are lushly baroque, others are 
Tiffanylike, still others studded with 
stones, precious and otherwise. One aprón 
can cost you $20 or, if you have the cab- 
bage or a husband with a high balking 
point, it can cost in the thousands of 
dollars. You can, by the way, even de¬ 
sign your own aprons if you want to be 
that individual and wouldn’t be caught 
dead, etc. etc. You simply bring the de¬ 
sign to a jeweler and he has the com¬ 
pany make the aprón up fór you. 

A diamond wardrobe is obviously 
ahead fór the American woman, what 
with the rjng’s manufacturers, Multi- 
Dee, aiming to have somewhere around 
seventy-five aprons available soon. Before 
you know it, a woman won’t feel her 


Oeorge Joaeph 



diamond, become 
single ring. Guards are easily renioved. 


dressing table is complete without that 
one essential: a screwdriver. 

An electronic battery hidden in the 
cover of a ring-watch is part of another 
jewelry innovation designed to make 
the theater-going and socially rushing- 
around woman happy. Snap open the 
ring in darkness of cab or theater, and 
the tiny light comes on like the light in 
the refrigerator and shines directly on 
the watch face. It’s called the “Cocktail 
Hour” ring-watch, is designed by Dávid 
G. Steven, Inc., and nothing on the out¬ 
side of the ring gives away the fact that 
there is a watch inside. What impresses 
us is that the unbelievably small light 
will burn fór about twelve hours. Two 
hundred fifty to twenty-five hundred 
dollars will be the cost, depending large- 
ly on whether you go in fór a heavy or 
light sprinkling of diamonds on the gold 
cover of the ring. 

Tlie guard ring —once viewed with 
about as much aesthetic delight as a tar- 
nished brass curtain ring—has pulled 
the biggest switch of its career. The new 
guard ring, designed in New York by 
Lazarus Jewelers, comes in two parts 
that look like fiat, scallop-edged half- 
moons. The halves clip firmly around the 
solitaire to be guarded; turns all three 
pieces intő a single ring. 

The half-moons are textured gold, set 
with diamonds, and can be fitted to any 
sized solitaire you happen to have around. 
Good-by, we hope (and with fervor), to 
that orphaned-looking guard ring that 
was never quite considered a “reál” ring. 

—HARRIET LA BARRE 
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The “Helmet” Haircut: 
Sleek or Tousled 


“Casco,” is what the Spaniards call it. 
“Casque,” say the French. The Greek 
goddess Athena wore it in beaten metál, 
the twenties turnéd it intő a snug-looking 
hat—and now the helmet may become the 
hairdo “most likely to change the whole 
look of American women.” 

Though the hair is snipped short, the 
helmet is as different from the Italian cut 
as is glazed duck írom scrambled eggs. 
Curliness is out. The helmet cuts pic- 
tured below were designed by John Gar- 
rison of Garrison-Ramon, and are basi- 
cally the same, yet can be either smoothly 
shining or tossed intő casual waves. The 
cut: 

“The underneath hair is cut to three 
to four inches. Fór smoothness, I leave 
the top hair five inches long. Both hair- 
dos are set in big rollers, all going down.” 

There is, believes Garrison, no “in” or 
“out” concerning teased hair, helmet-cut 
or nőt. “If yóu have fine hair, you’ll have 
to tease it somé to get height—and you 


often desire somé height.” Close-to-the- 
scalp teasing, maintains Garrison, is less 
likely to break hair. 

Teased or unteased, the “exquisitely 
small head,” always a prerequisite of ele- 
gance to Chanel, has never seemed more 
likely to become a heady success. 

Vacationists at those lazing-in-the-sun 
resorts like Jamaica and the Virgin Is- 
lands are showing up on the beaches with 
the “no color” face powder developed by 
Ponds early this year. The new, pop- 
ular (and clever) way to use it: 

During the first few days of your va- 
cation, you dúst the “no color” over your 
newly acquired golden-pinkish glow (this 
is nőt the harsh red of a sunburn, since 
you’ve certainly enlisted the protection 
of a sun-tan lotion); this takes away the 
not-so-attractive shine which accompanies 
your tan. As the first, most becoming 
glow inevitably recedes, the formula is, 
wear a sunny-tinted cream or liquid base, 


a dusting of the “no color” fór a trans- 
lucent matté finish. Looks as though you 
still have the original glow. 

The “no color” powder, called Lumi- 
nous Angel, looks faintly pink in the box, 
bút once you pút it on your face it sur- 
prisingly creates the illusion of no pow¬ 
der and doesn’t affect the color of the 
foundation at all. 

“Just smile,” say the directions on 
the package, and “the Fresh Beauty 
Moisture Mask comes off your face in one 
complete piece.” 

We’re purely enchanted by this latest 
Max Factor development: a ten-minute 
facial mask which has been on the markét 
only three months, and is said to re- 
fresh you as much as eight hours’ sleep. 
We’re enchanted nőt because we’re an 
easy mark fór a circulation stimulator 
or because we like the idea of a really 
deep moisturizing mask (though we do, 
we do!) or that we’re averse to a clean, 
fresh face. 

No, it’s another part of the Max Fac¬ 
tor development that most enchants us: 
the smile. After all the hours we’ve spent 
with beauty masks that make us do any- 
thing bút smile (peeling off bits of 
mask-and-our-skin; dropping flakes and 
chunks of clay all over the rugs and the 
floors; soaking our stiffened faces back 
to a semblance of Homo sapiens; crush- 
ing dozens of cleaning tissues together 
in an attempt to remove cream masks), 
that bit about the smile opens up to us 
a vast new world. — H. La B. 




the “Gold” credit card 

... almost as good as a character reference 



Dear Union Oil: 

Recently I wrote a check fór a store 
purchase and was asked to show my 
driver's license. Befőre I could 
locate it in my card case, the 
package was being wrapped. I said, 
"Don't you want to see my license?" 
The clerk said, "No, I saw your 
Union Oil Gold Credit Card." 

Mrs. Bevie Hotchkiss 
San Diego, Calif. 

Dear Mrs. Hotchkiss: 

Thousands of our customers have 
written to thank us fór their 
"Gold" Credit Card. 

They like the fact that it doesn't 
have to be renewed. It speaks 
favorably of the people who have 
one—and their credit. Somé say it's 
almost as good as a character 
reference. 

The "Gold" Credit Card is one of the 
little extrás we try to keep bring- 
ing our customers. 

This is another Union Oil service 
that goes along with the West's 
most powerful gasolines and famous 
Minute Mán service. 

That's the way a competitive economy 
works. We have to keep constantly 
on our toes to think of new ways to 
please you. 

So long as we are free to compete, 
you will continue to get The Finest 
Products and Services at the Sign of 
the 76. 

YOUR comments invited. Write: Chairman of the Board, 

Union Oil Company, Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Union Oil Company 
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^“THAT FAMOUS 
CORSICANA, TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” 

• • • SINCE 1ÖOO 


l/yJia&UAlL. 


mr.'i: 




WORLD RENQW1TED 


BAKED TO OftDER 
FOK YOU AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 

If your raouth waters fór reál FRUIT I 
CAKE and you’vé never eaten DE- | 
LUXÉ, you’re in fór a rare treat! Taste 1 
its oldtime goodness — the luscious fruits $ 
and fresh, plump Texas pecans, the | 
richness of this delicacy. DELUXE is I 
that “best of its kind” fór your holiday | 
get-togethers, fór friends dropping in. | 
Baked to order, stays moist and deli- | 
cious, rich in that wonderful “Christmas $ 
cake” aroma. Why nőt order your | 
DELUXE Christmas cakes today. You ? 
’t go wrong because: Every DeLuxe 1 


‘cake,“or your money back. ‘ 







KELL Síi .4 PÉK 
CHAIIM hand- 
somely engraved 
with 2 first names 
and a wedding date 
will please the happy couple. She can 
wear one on a bracelet and he can wear 
his on a key chain. Bell alone (with 
engraving) $2.00. Attractive sterling link 
bracelet or key chain $1.50 each. Jamaica 
Silversnüth, Dept. CP-11, 50 Delancey 
St., N.Y., N.Y. 


KAIt KOKÉ! #15.73 

This is a brand new twist fór a lazy susan 
and your bar combined. The 2 tier susan 
holds 6 standard bottles in compartments 
and 1 on top. Pumps fit any bottle, are of 
unbreakable white polyethlene. Hand pol- 
ished honey tone pine or maple liquor 
proof finishes, Steel ball bearing swivel 
and sturdy base. Complete with 6 pumps. 
Extra pumps 2 fór $2.50. Home Kit, $11.75. 
Add 50^ post West of Miss. Yield House, 
Dept. CP-11, No. Conway, New Hampshire. 



ACCEKSOUV HAH 

valet efficiency with 
this lazy susan 
catch all. Holds 
all his personal 
accessories in 
separate com- 
partmen'ts. 
Handsome- 
ly gold 
tooled 
leather- 
ette, 

moire-Iined. $2.98. The ideál Christmas 
gift fór your mán! Gifts Galore, Dept. 
C-16, Box 272, Culver City, Calif. 



KAI’TII KELŐK 

Sparkling Viking Ships beached high and 
dry upon your wall. Expertly crafted of 
mahogany, firiished in walnut with solid 
sheet brass sails. Sails are trimmed in 
orange, turquoise, black or white. Set of 
3 different sizes, $15.95. Large 22" high 
17" wide, $8.00; Médium 16" x 13", 
$6.00; Small 12" x 10", $4.00. Park- 
Lyon, 550 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 



INSTANT HOT P0T-*2« 


Electric Hot Pót boils a full 4 cups of water 
in only 2Vi minutes! Perfect fór making fást 
instant coffee, tea, soup, heating canned foods, 
baby’s bottle. Stay-cool base lets you use it on 
the table. Made of polished aluminum — 
unbreakable! Complete with electric cord. 
Great fór home, office, travel. Money-back 
guarantee! Order INSTANT HOT PÓT, only 
$2.98, postage paid. Sunset House, 206 
Sunset Builaing, Beverly Hills, California. 





























MAKIKÉ* EN»S MEKT 

The brassy touch will attract favorable 
comments. These 
ebony faced heavy 
Steel brass plated 
bookends hold 
V á an unlimited 
umber of 
books. Rub- 

legs and felt base. 
$2.50. Matching letter holder, $1.95. Starr 
Co., Dept. C, Box 329 Tephanic Ave., 
Monroe, N. Y. 






i a twoor 

j \ three let- 

ijfüFTp 

-—^^^hand pierced 

írom solid metál. 
In sterling silver or 12K gold füled $9.00. 
In 14K gold $65.00. Wayne Silversmith, 
Dept. CP-11, 546 So. Broadway, Yonkers 
5, N.Y. 


PETITED l otí Ktü 

Cultivate your own coffee supply. Sturdy 
2 yr. old plánt shown, $1.98. You may 
alsó order orchid bulbs shipped directly 
írom Hawaii. They grow in regular soil, 
$1.98. The beautiful “California Red- 
wood” octagonal planter with brass trim 
only $3.98. Murray Hill House, Dept. 
CP-11, Box 126, Bethpage, N. Y. 


A EH tll.MIMi SANTA 

Give a charm with a season’s greeting 
message. This little Santa comes in 14k 

4 a gold. $15.00 or Ster- 

M ling Silver, $3.00. 

jKÍ Sterling Sil- 

IfJlKW Charm &Treas- 
ure, Uept. CE, 

509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 



NEW SHAVER PACKS ITS OWN POWER 

Fór outdoorsmen or servicémen—the all-new 
Norelco Sportsman gives quick, clean rotary- 
blade shaves on 2 flashlight batteries. Plus 
easy flip-top cleaning. Síim case houses bat¬ 
teries, mirror, quick-recoil cord. At your 
Norelco dealer. Complete with case (less bat¬ 
teries) $19.95. North American Philips Com- 
pany, Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 



prevents "cold shoulders" and little else! Made 
of pinlc sheer rayon with stitched trim and a 
small bow at the neclcline. Give it to your lady 
lőve and spend happy hours dis- 150 
cussing how foolish we can be. Or I P0ST 
are we? ■ PAID 

THE PERFECT GIFT FÓR YOU KNOWWHO! 

Greenland Stúdiós míammt^Vla. 
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You never SAW’m so big. You never 
TASTED’m so good. Only 1 person in 
1000 ever gets such impressive, exciting 
gifts (nőt in Stores). You’ll get thanks and 
praise all year from the lucky folks you 
name. They’U récéivé a sumptuous Gift 
Box every month, each with your greeting. 
jl2-_BOX CLUB. Order Gllt No. 20 ^ ppd. $gjS5 




Here, at last! New 
Patented Convenience 
fór brewing one cup 
of FRESH GROUND 
COFFEE IN ONE MIN- 
UTE. This plastic de- 
vice is placed on top 
of a cup and is so designed as to 
measure the amount of coffee, water 
and brewing time so that every cup is 
delicious and uniform in quality. 
Only the fine characteristic flavor in 
your favorité coffee is extracted. 
Package contains MINIT 1 cup, tray, 
100 filter papers, approved coffee 
measure. Only 



MINIT-MAKER, Inc. 

Depl. C-11, 1024-26 No. 3rd Street, Phila. 23, Pa. 



STOP STOOPIjfo, 

with amazing, new 



Shoulder 

Brace 


ects posture in- I From this . .. to this 
tly, comfortably. | in 20 seconds 


Corrects p 
stantly, c( 

Scientif ic 
provides even distributed support fór sag- 
ging shoulders. Improves appearance, gives 
you a wonderful new feeling of confidenoe. 
Beautifies your bustline, naturally. Changes 
your body profile . . . brings out charms you 
never knew you had ... helps keep you from 
hiding your femininity beneath poor posture. 

Slips on in seconds. No fitting. Made of 
highest quality ventilated-for-comfort 3-ply 
cushioned matériát. Arm bands softly padded 
i comfort. Lightweight, cool. 

t be detected under 
I light clothing. Give meas- 
| urement around chest. Only 
.95. Sent postpaid except 
COD’s. Money - back 
arantee if returned post- 
| paid in 30 days. 

PIPER BRACE COMPANY • DEPT. CA-11H 
811 WYANDOTTE • KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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BOWS TO SHOW. r.oc 

“Be a pro with a bow.” The proíessional 
and personal touch is easy with this in- 
genious plastic Bow-Tyer. Glamorize your 
gifts with perfect bows every time! Bow- 
Tyer lets you tie measured bows írom 
2"-7" across. Complete with simple in- 
structions. Sunset House, 97 Sunset Bldg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


MIIVÉ ALONE, 1*1.00 

Children’s license piate fór 
fun and identification. Child’s 
name up to 8 letters em- 
bossed on 25 gauge Steel tag 
in baked enamel colors. Speci- 
fy name when ordering. Best 
Values Co., Dept. P-l, 285 
Markét St., Newark, N. J. 


MAKE IT PERSONAL! *1.0(1 

It’s so easy to personalize stationery. 
envelopes, books, etc., with your own 
name. Has separate automatic inker com- 
partment and space fór storing printer all 
in a handsome pocket case. Order your 
pocket name printer with 3 lines of copy. 
Extra lines 25^ ea. 6 different orders, 
$5.00. International Industries, Dept. 
CP-11, Box 509, Culver City, Calif. 


1IY liOSII IT’S SCOTCII 

Wash that morning-after feel- 
ing right out of your hair with 
reál imported scotch whiskey 
shampoo. No after effects— 
just healthfully clean hair and 
an exhilarating new experi- 
ence. 2 oz. bottle in a piáid 
gift box, $2.00. Greenland 
Stúdiós, Dept. CH-115, Miami 
47, Florida. 


RELIGIOCS SYMBOLS of Protestant 
faiths come with authentic raised Symbol 
on front and are inscribed on reverse side 
with “I am a (appropriate denomina- 
tion).” In sterling silver: %" disc, $3.00; 

$2.50; %", $2.00. In 14K gold: 
$20.00; %", $15.00; $5.00. Sterling 

bracelet, $3.00; 14K bracelet, $35.00. 
Jolán Sales, 643 Fostertown Rd., New- 
burgh, New York. 



STERLING SILVER OR 12 Kt. GOLD FILLED 

1"dia.*2.50- 1V4' ,$ 4 • 1V2" ? 5 
14 Kt. GOLD 

r /$ 25 • m" ? 35 • 1V2 ,,? 50 


Wayne Síluersmitks 

546B South Bway. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 



PATAKWA M0CCASINS —Ideál Gift 



IT’S REALLY SOAP! 

It looks like a charming little apple, bút it’s 
really pure castile soap, so skillfully hand- 
colored you can’t teli it from the reál thing! 
Wonderful fór the complexion, quick to lath- 
er, heavenly scented. Beautifully gift-boxed 
.. .Teacher will just adore it! Guaranteed to 
please or your money back! APPLE FÓR 
TEACHER, only $1, postage paid. Order 
direct by mail from Sunset House, 206 
Sunset Buiiding, Beverly Hills, California. 




CUSH-N-GRIPS! 

New, practical CUSH-N-GRIPS stop eyeglass 
slip and síidé and alsó protect skin against 

glasses in seconds. Supply of 12 nőse cush- 
ions and 12 ear tabs in plastic case. 

$1-50 PP d. 

WHIRLEE, INC. Dept. c-n 

31-01 Steinway St., Long Island City 3, N.Y. 



How to 
Look and Feel 
Your Best 


F0LDER TELLS NEW 
TRIM-JYM BENEFITS 

New—an exciting, 
easy-to-use 5-way 
home gym! Helps you 


300 lbs. safely. 

3. Pulley-Weight Set. 

4. DumbbellExercisers 

5. Padded Platform 


Self-storing unit — 

24° r to 38" any Woodí^rk 
protected; no screws. 


10-Day User’s Trial . . . 

Writefo_r Free Fojderl_ 



CauL 


Cash or Monthly Terms 
EQUIPMENT C0MPANY 
BATTLECREEK79.MICH. 


Please send rae Trim-Jym literature: 


Street. 
City_ 
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5-ft. Long Balloons 

Twist Intő A Thousand Shapes! 

Delfght Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Tool 






’A 

All colors except red. 

\, B, C cups, 32-36. 5.95 
Dept. C. 398 Fifth Ave. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


YOUR NAME 

Extend radiant holiday greetings to every 
visitor! Dimensional stars of transluscent 
plastic spell out "NOEL" in Christmas red 
... and your family name appears on the 
center beli. 5-light weatherproof Set extends 
12 feet, looks lovely over window or door. 
Specify family name or 2 first names. Guar- 
anteed to please or money back! NOEL 
LIGHTS SET, only $5.98,-postage paid. 
Order írom Sunset House, 206 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 















































TREASURE LIES WITHI.V #I.2S 

Experience the thrill of opening a canned 
treasure. From the famous pearl beds of 
the Far East come these unopened pearl 
bearing oysters, each guaranteed to con- 
tain one or more genuine cultured pearls. 
The shells are lined with Mother-of-Pearl 
and make unique ashtrays. 3 fór $3.60; 
5 fór $5.95. Harriet Carter, Dept. CP-11, 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


TOUCH OE THE ORIEA’T 

These porcelain Lotus Bowls 
are fashioned with simple 
grace that will be admired. 
The delicate lotus petals 
which are the inspiration fór 
these lovely imported white 
bowls can be used in numer- 
ous ways. Set of 4 $1.98 plus 
25 $ post. Set of 4 wood stands 
$1.50. Meredith’s, Dept. CP- 
11, Evanston, 111. 


RIA'ííS OF FASHION 

Wear this attractive pair to add new in¬ 
terest to last year’s wardrobe. Intricately 
designed in Basket Weave pattern with 
classic dome shape. In Sterling Silver or 
14K Gold plated. Ring, $3.95; matching 
earrings, $3.95. Old Pueblo Traders, Dept. 
COW, Box 4035, Tuscon, Ariz. 


PIPE DREAMS 

This weird assortment of pipes 
looks like the plumber had a 
lost weekend. Bút it really 
works. Attach it to your liquor 
bottle and cause a commotion 
when you pour drinks through 
this involved plumbing. $2.98. 
Greenland Stúdiós, Dept. CM- 
114, Miami 47, Florida 


THE MI RAS TOUCH, «1.»S 

Add a golden glow to practical acces- 
sories with this lovely basketweave gold 
comb and pill box. Comb is made of mock 
tortoise shell that folds intő the neat 
gold plated case. Opens to a full 8 1 //'. 
Pill box is a compact 1 W square. Mono- 
grammed with your choice of 2 or 3 ini- 
tials. Lillian Vernon, Dept. CP-11, 30 
Evans St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 



REÁL DEERSKIN LOAFERS , 




































THE NEW GOTHIC 


SCULPTURED BY PETER GANINE 

COMBINING MODERN WITH KNIGHTHOOD 



STERLING BROWN 

P. O. BOX 485, RESEDA, CALIFORNIA 



Miniatűré Play Foods-48 fór $ 1 

Mouth-watering miniatűré play íoods will 
thrill any little glrl... and her dolls! 39 
dlfterent foods and 9 slices oí bread. Artis- 
tically colored to look absolutely reál. 
Chicken, steak, lobster, vegetables, snacks, 
frults ... mouth-watering watermelon, ba- 
nanas — even a bunch of grapes! They’re 
all non-toxic and guaranteed to pletue any 
child! Set ot 48 pieces fór only $1, post- 
age pald. Order DOLLY’S FOOD SET 
direct by mail from Sunset House, 206 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hllls, California. 



Sensational bargain! Your name and address 
handsomely printed on 1000 finest quality 
gummed labels. Padded—packed with FREE, 
useful Plastic GIFT BOX. Use them on 
stationery, ehecks, books, cards, reeords, etc. 
Beautifully printed on finest gummed paper 
—1000 only $1. SPECIAL—SAVÉ MONEY! 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2. Makes an 
ideál gitt. If you don’t agree this is the buy 
of the year, we’ll refund your money in full. 





Jd. WJlin f On Jlir 

fan'bé •Mh«Sl«J. , V5m n en’s a (u'í'or N hl'íf r, si l Ms' , 3 r to a || S 
AAAAAA to^EEE^No uFi Charles tor the hard-tr 
$S U 95*Blut 50°(t postaié. (COD’s aéoepted*) ° 

MOCCASIN-CRAFT, 65-CS Mulberry St„ Lynn, Mass. 


FROM FLORIDA 
LIVE SEAHORSES 


n how 


» these 
, of the 


deep. All you need is a [ 

or old enjoys watching fór hours. 
$3.50 a Pair. $7.00 SPECIAL: 
Order TWO PAIR and récéivé 
another PAIR FREE. 

Educational, Interesting, Hardy, 
and Easy to Raise. í '^' 

GUARANTEED LIVE DEL1VERY 
AIR MAIL POSTPAID., 
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ARTIST AT WORK.82.A8 

Picture the pretty one who owns this 
palmsize Palette. Blend the colors to 
make any shade you desire. Complete 
color rangé of reds and one iridescent 
pearl. Packaged with sable brush and 
transparent cover fór protection. BIeuette, 
Inc., Dept. CP-11, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. New York 


AN EASY MAKK, KI.OO 

Mark your piacé with beauty 
and grace. These exquisite 
colorful síik book marks have 
woven right intő them the 
Ten Commandments, Praying 
Hands, 23rd Psalm and The 
Lord’s Prayer (nőt shown). 6 
fór @5.00. Weave-Craft, 50C 
Delancey St., N. Y. 2, N. Y. 


WITH A PERSONA!. TOM II 

This year send personalized Christmas 
cards made from your favorité snapshots 
of children, family, home or pet. Fór 
sample, send negative and 10^ (or snap- 
shot plus 50{í fór new negative). Negative 
returned with sample and illustrated folder 
of card design. 20 cards with envelopes, 
$1 plus 30<* post. Chris-Cards, Dept. C-l, 
Box 399, New Haven, Conn. 


FOOT FRIENH, *:«.)*» pr. 

Protect your feet from muscle strain with 
this new idea in foot support. Because it 
is made of a self-conforming plastic, the 
Foot-Easer conforms to the contour of 
your foot. When ordering State shoe size 
and specify men’s or women’s. Cal-Leather 
Co„ Dept. CO-304E, 963 Harrison St., San 
Francisco 7, Calif. 


WITH CHRISTMAS just around the 
corner, what better gift is there to sur- 
prise that bel,oved elderly person in your 
home with than a personalized denture 
cup? Made of durable plastic, in pink, 
white or light blue. Any name in gold- 
colored letters (up to 10), @1.25. Whirlee, 
Inc., Dept. DC-11, 31-01 Steinway St., 
Long Island City 3, N.Y. 



DISPLAY 100 CHRISTMAS CARDS 

They're carried by Santa’s sleigh and prancing 
reindeer... and they look so festive! Colorful 
little snowflake Hangers link your cards ... 
and it’s easy to add or remove them! Reindeer 
and sleigh, in black plastic, make a handsome 
3 ft. decoration on wall or mantel. Money- 
back guarantee! DELUXE CARD HOLDER, 
only $1.29. Extra (25) HANGERS SET, 59<\ 
all postage paid. Order from Sunset House, 
206 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. 



PROBLEMS FADE ... Jolen Creme 
Bleach turns superfluous hair from dark 
to pale blond color that blends with natu- 
ral skin tones. Medically approved, Jolen 
is effective on face, arms and legs! Money 
back guarantee. @2.00 Postpaid, tax in- 
cluded. 


JOLEN, INC. 

Box 204 Cll, Arlington, Mass. 



100 Little Dollsl 

^srvtmi 

J:[ SISSS 1 

W: V COWBOY DOLLS. ' LUI iputVarl 
papVr'or ragMuTolf STYRENE 



W DoHs l 'you ,0 ^•'- , ■ C, ' , ''■ et10 ‘ |, 
L cS.. Dept.. 
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BLACK & WHITE 

PHOTO CAR0S WITH 
MATCHING ENVELOPES 

20 F0R *1°° 

PLUS 35* SHIPPING 

FULL COLOR 

PHOTO CARDS WITH 
MATCHING ENVELOPES 

lO F0R *1*9 

PLUS 25* SHIPPING 

Mail color negative or síidé tor full color card; or send 
black and white negative fór de luxé black and white 
Photo card. (Endose IV shippmg.) If no negative. send 
black and white photo and add 50* fór new negative, or 
send color print and add $1.00 fór new color negative. 

Free folder sent with sample. sansMcnoN cuxxxmtfo 

YU LE CARDS DIV. 0F MAIL N-SAVE. 

OEPT. 60, QUINCY 69. MASS. 




DWARF Florida PALM TREE 
GROWS IN YOUR HOME! 

Imagine having this true miniatűré palm 
tree growing in your home all year! Amaz- 
ingly simple care sustains this lovely dwarf 
tropical tree with its graceful leaves 
sway with the slightest breeze. Watch it 
grow up to 3 feet high and give it just a 
little water and light. It’s guaranteed to ar- 
rive living, already potted. Nőt shipped intő 
Calif., Texas, Ariz. or La. ^ cn 

Add 25^ post. íj.50 

Greenland Stúdiós g/jEi, 47 'fla 
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S REWARD $2,000 fór ThisCoin; 



FÓR CERTA1N 

COl NS 


L O^OOO. OO 

^1919 . 

9,000.00 


e* ooo.oo 

D 194« •• ,0 ™ . . 

5,000.00 



'■ 

3.500.00 

r!ss ie *: 



SAGGING CHIN AND NECK UNEÜ 
FLABBY ARMS AND LEGSü 
LOOSE FLESH ON FACE OR BODYÜ 



REMOVES UGLY HAIR 



7 DAY TRIAL—SEND ONLY $1.00 

EHR&35BS?SSS 




HIS NAME ON JEWELRY! 


Add a note of personal elegance to his ward- 
robei Actual hand-written script letters are 
cut of gleaming silvery rhodium, look hand- 
some on tie or cuíf. A smart way to win 
"first name" friends. Guaranteed to please or 
your money back! Be sure to specify man’s 
first name you want. NAME CUFF LINKS, 
$2. NAME TIE BAR, $1.50. NAME TIE 
TACK, $1.50, all postage paid, Federal Tax 
included. Order írom Sunset House, 206 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 



ZOLAR'S New Giant Horoscope 

Day by Day Guide—with Lucky Numbers fo 



Send 25* extra to defray cost of handling. 








'• 4M N h .M w pr. 23 



»• M-7, Mass. 
















































PIN-UP ACCESSOBIES, »3.l» 

When you pin-up, cover-up with a femi- 
nine lacey cap. A matching, extra-large 
curler bag of nylon tricot trimmed with 
tiers of lace will hold all your curlers 
and rollere when they are nőt in use. 
Set comes in delicate pink or blue topped 
by a beautiful síiken rose. Hobi, Dept. 
CS-6, Flushing 52, N. Y. 


IT’S A TOSS UP, #1.25 

Swing and sway with Mickey Mouse play. 
If you’d like somé crazy fun, toss around 
these funny ones. 10 Walt Disney toys— 
írom 12" to almost 3' tall, one-piece 
latex, inflatable assorted bright colors. 
Toss them in the air, they always land őri 
their feet. Mother Hubbard, Dept. MM-322, 
176 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


PAII IT! 

Cushion-rest nőse pads give comfort where 
it’s needed. Keeps glasses írom constantly 
slipping down. The flesh colored foam 
with adhesive backing can be applied to 
all types of glasses. 6 pairs $1.00. Calif. 
residents add 4% tax. Columbia Co., 
Dept. P-52, 404 Security Bldg., 234 E. 
Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 


BAKÉ AMI DECOBATE 

Fór festive occasions use this 
set of aluminum pans. Grad- 
uated from 3" to 6" in dia., 
it makes layers to stack on the 
pedestal stand. Just frost and 
trim with icing and candies. 
Set includes pedestal stand 
plus recipes. Artisan Gál- 
leries, Dept. CP-11, 2100 No. 
Haskell A ve., Dallas 4, Texas 


DIONIFIED BEÁI TV 

Contemporary designed Cross and Star of 
Dávid depicts the dignity and beauty as- 
sociated with two great religions. Wrought 
by hand in precious metál. The Cross 
114" long; Star of Dávid 1" long, com- 
plete with 17" necklace chain. Sterling 
Silver $5.00; 14K Gold $18.00. 1 week 
delivery. Kent Steriing, Dept. CP-11, 403 
Roaring Brook Rd., Chappaqua, N. Y. 



Just tie our amozing Chemical pad on, and 
proceed with normál activity. Guaranteed safe 
and effective. Use one (1) hour a day fór 30 days. 
Better than most plastic surgery. Face Rejuvenat- 
ing information included with order. No exports, 
no C.O.D.'s. Send exactly $2.00 check or money 
order fór "Throat Pad" to: 

AGE-WISE COSMETICS 

Dept. 10, #1 Worth Street. San Francisco 14, Cal. 


H 0 WtO 

Keep 

your 

HuSeanp 

aüve... 


Help your husband to be a better husband, a 
more loving father and a happier mán! Add 
years to his life and assure hím and yc '— 

“ a healthy, secure future together! 


Leara why your husband is sometimr 


_ _ _! and discover w___ 

_help hím overcome them. He needs your 

help and understandingi 
Because of the occupational hazards that ac 
company your husband’s execuüve positíon h. 
may be stricken any time, without warning, by 
high blood préssure, heart attacks, stomach ul- 
cers, thyroid disorders, glaucoma or other dis- 
eases relating to tension. Any of these can 
sharply curtail your husband’s productivity ... 
and SHORTEN HIS LIFE! His only protection 
' ' ... i ca des now... while 


Provide your husband with the knowledge he 
needs to build those barricades ... and find out 
vhat you must do to help him. Obtain the 
•ecorded medical advice of one of the world’s 
oest known physicians, Peter J. Steincrohn, 
M.D. Listen again and again with your husband! 


Order this life-snving album today! 



MR. EXECUTIVE: KEEP WELL — LIVE LONGER 

... a friendly, frank, doctor-patient consultation 
with somé common-sense advice fór today’s 
businessman ... and his wife. This is a conden- 
sation of Dr. Steincrohn’s best selling book by 
the same name and is narrated by the author 
himself. 

SMI-1321, 12-ln. High Fidelity LP, 33’/, rpm, $5.95. 

HIGHEST PRAISE FÓR DR. STEINCROHN'S MESSAGE 


“Dr. Steincrohn ... ma 
and moderation in the 
...” - TIME 


t plea fór good sense 
ressman’s own terms 


“When the going gets rough, the Jbj 

-^Áll^treét Journal ' 

“... fascinating book ... even g___ 

the executive’s wife on the subject of lessening 
tension.” - DINER’S CLUB MAGAZINÉ 


SUCCESS MOTIVATION INSTITUTE, INC 

P. O. BOX 7614, WACO, TEXAS 

□ Please send me__(no.) albums: MR. EXEC- 

UTIVE: KEEP WELL — LIVE LONGER and the free 
script booklet accompanying each album at $5.95 

□ Please enclase the FREE catalog of all SMI re- 
leases. SMI IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF RECORDED BUSINESS, SALES, MOTIVATION 
AND SELF-HELP MATERIALI 

14 DAY TRIAL' FULL REFUND IF YOU ARE 
N0T COMPLETELY SATISFIED! 


ADDRESS- 

CITY_STATE- 

□ cash enclased □ check endosed 

□ Money Order endosed □bilimé C-ll-T 


Shopping 

Problems? 

Send fór these catalogs of 
gifts, apparel, food, home fur- 
nishings, etc. 

ALVES PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. C, 
Quincy 69, Mass. 

Film Processing 

BATTLE CREEK EQU1PMENT CO., 

Dept. C, Battle Creek 44, Michigan 
Trim-Jym Exerciser 

BER-TALS, Dept. C, 1253 S. Halsted, Chi¬ 
cago 7, Illinois 

Gifts 

BLACKTON FIFTH AVENUE, Dept. C, 
398 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 

W'omen’s Intimate Apparel 
CAL-LEATHER COMPANY, Dept. C, 963 
Harrison, San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Foot Apparel 

CHARM & TREASURE, Dept. C, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Jewelry 

COLLINS STREET BAKERY, Dept. C, 
P.O. Box 200, Corsicana, Texas. 

Fruit C.akes 

GREENLAND STÚDIÓS, Dept. C, Miami, 
Florida 

Fun Gifts 

HARRY & DÁVID, Box 17A, Medford, 
Oregon 

Fruit of the Month, Shopping 
fór Surprises (Food) 

INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, Dept., 
C, Box 509, Culver City, California 
Personalized Gifts & Items 
JAMAICA SILVERSMITH, Dept. C, 50 
Delancey Street, New York, New York 
Jewelry 

THE JOSEF’S COMPANY, Dept. C, 209 
Post Street, San Francisco 8, California 
Engraved Wedding Invilations 
MAHLER’S INC., Dept. 271X, Providence 
15, Rhode Island. Send 5<f 

Hair Removal 

F. F. MARÍNÉ LIFE, Dept. C, P.O. Box 
626, Dania, Florida 

Aquarium Supplies 

MORTON’S, Dept. C, Washington 4, D.C. 
Für Remodeling & Accessories 

NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COM- 
PANY, INC., Dept. C, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Electric Shavers 

PROUD PRODUCTS CO., Dept. C, Abbey 
Road, Oklahoma City 20, Oklahoma 
Women’s Gifts 

SPEAR ENG1NEERING COMPANY, 

Dept. C, Spear Building, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Markers fór Doors, Mailboxes, Desks 
SUCCESS MOTIVATION INSTITUTE, 
Dept. C, P.O. Box 7614, Waco, Texas 
Training Records 

SUNSET HOUSE, Dept. C, 659 Sunset 
Bldg., Beverly Hills, California 
Gifts & Gadgets 

VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. A-420, 880 Broad¬ 
way, New York 3, New York 

Health & Beauty Guide 
WAYNE SILVERSMITHS, Dept. C, 546 
So. Broadway, Yonkers 5, New York 
Jewelry 

WILCO FASHIONS, Dept. C, 35 So. Park 
Ave., Rockville Centre, New York 
Womens Fashions 

YANKEE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. C, 
Box 1820, Bridgeport 1, Conn. 

Film Processing 

YIELD HOUSE, Dept. C, No. Conway, New 
Hampshire 

Furniture 

Publisher does nőt assume responsibility fór 
any omission on this list. 
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When evening shadows dance in through Windows ... 
and tasty cariapes appear on the horizon ... there’s just 
one perfect thing to do! Pour Taylor New York State 
Dry Sherry and enjoy its pure delight. Fór family 
meals, entertaining, or when you diné out, choose from 
Taylor’s famous array of distinctive wines! Ask your 
wine merchant fór helpful Taylor bookJets. 


AND YOU'LL 
LŐVE IT! 


IT’SA 

TAYL (M 

WINE... 
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The Román Oigy 
of Movie Making 

The Eternal City has exploded intő a Capital of sex, sin, 
tinsel dreams as glamorous as the Hollywood of the 1930s. 
Behind all the glitter: a booming industry that turns out two 
hundred movies a year, has scheduled the costliest film of 
all time ($25,000,000), and is making American producere 
wonder if they, too, should do as the Romans do. 


BY GEOFFREY BOCCA Photos By Maxwell Coplan 


N őt sincé Hollywood’s Golden Age 
—those gone-but-never-to-be-for- 
gotten days of the 192Qs and ’30s 
—has the world seen such a frantic flood 
of film making as is taking piacé in Italy 
today. With money to spend, huge re- 
serves of enthusiasm, and all the talent 
of Italy, Francé, Britain, and the United 
States to draw upon, Romé is rapidly 
emerging as the new movie Capital of the 
world—and it has all the gaiety and 
glamour, brashness and ballyhoo to go 
with the title. 

A survey of the current Román scene 
reveals somé eye-opening facts: 

—This year, while Hollywood is grind- 
ing out a steadily diminishing number of 
movies and a steadily rising number of 
TV films, somé two hundred motion pic- 
tures will be made in Italy. Among the 
biggest: a ten-million-dollar, cast-of-thir- 
ty-thousand production of Barabbas, star- 
ring Anthony Quinn, and Sodom and 
Gomorrah, featuring Pier Angeli’s trans- 
formation intő a pillar of salt. 


—The Via Veneto, Rome’s Sunset 
Strip, is aswarm with Brigitte Bardot 
imitators, carbon copies of Marion 
Brando, or young mén shaved hald as 
eggs—depending on the movie trend. “I 
swear,” vows one observer, “I once saw 
no fewer than five James Deans, sitting 
side by side in the Café Carpano. I talked 
to a couple of them. One came írom 
Johannesburg, another írom Oslo.” 

Bit Parts, Lead Roles Sought 

—Román nobility and society lumi- 
naries, indulging in their city’s newest 
sport—“crashing the movies”—are fight- 
ing fór bit parts and roles as extrás. 

—The rush of film making is carrying 
many stars intő comebacks. Stewart 
Granger, Anthony Steel, and Anita Ek- 
berg, appearing in current productions, 
alsó are booked fór several pictures in 
advance. 

—American-style, weekly news-picture 
magazines— Oggi, L’Europeo, Tempó, 
Epoca, and others—seem to subsist about 


25 per cent on the world crisis, 25 per 
cent on Queens Elizabeth, Soraya, and 
company, and 50 per cent on what is hap¬ 
pening on the Via Veneto. 

—Earlier this year, producer Dino De 
Laurentiis, whom many call—nőt always 
with admiration—the Cecil B. De Mille 
of Italy, announced the most ambitious 
movie project ever conceived. It was to 
film The Bibié —all of it—at an esti- 
mated record cost of $25,000,000. 

At first, De Laurentiis’s friends and 
colleagues thought he was joking, bút 
they soon learned that he was in earnest. 
“I thought of it,” he told me, “while I 
was sitting in my Riviéra villa at Cap 
Martin. As soon as I got back to Romé, I 
called my production chiefs together, got 
Christopher Fry to supervise the script, 
and told them to go ahead.” 

It was a decision of characteristic ebul- 
lience by the mán who has come to sym- 
bolize the supercolossal in the Italian 
movie business. Bút others are engaged 
in projects only somewhat less ambi- 
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"A girl's surest key to a screen career in Italy," 
says one ironic observer, "is a huge bosom." 


tious—ever-bigger, and more spectacular 
epics with Biblical or historical themes. 

On the social side, the paperazi, the 
íree-lance photographers who prowl the 
Via Veneto, are kept busy snapping new 
twosomes, new feuds, new brawls, all of 
which are very reminiscent of Hollywood 
thirty years ago. In recent months, Vit- 
torio Gassman, former husband of Shel¬ 
ley Winters, provided a choice item by 
dining regularly with Annette Stroyberg, 
estranged wife of Roger Vadim. Ernest 
Borgnine quarreled in public with his wife, 
Katy Jurado, to the delight of the press 
which was there to watch the fireworks. 

The Via Veneto, with its sidewalk cafés 
and neighborhood restaurants, is the hub 
of the Romé film industry.' The prospect 
of stardom has brought beautiful girls to 
that wide, sweeping avenue in the hordes 
once seen on Hollywood Boulevard. 

More Bounce to the Ounce 

An article of faith of Romé movie 
producers (no less charming because it 
is nőt strictly true) is that pretty girls 
never walk up the steep Via Veneto, bút 
always doum, because it gives them more 
bounce. “A girl’s surest key to a screen 
career in Italy,” says Charles Fawcett 
(of whom ni say more a bit later), “is 
a huge bosom.” 


There is alsó an old-fashioned concept 
of stardom that reminds one of the old 
Hollywood. In Romé, a beautiful girl can 
seriously dream of being picked off the 
Street fór a movie, just as hér Hollywood 
counterpart used to dream of being dis- 
covered while waiting tables in a drug- 
store. Renato Salvatori, who has become 
one of the biggest new names in Italy 
since his appearance in Rocco and His 
Brothers, was discovered while working 
as a lifeguard at Ostia Beach. 

Thus, “C. C.” Is Born 

Claudia Cardinale, another new hit, 
endured an even cornier routine. The 
daughter of an Italian railroad worker 
and a French housewife, Claudia lived in 
Tunis, bút came to Romé to study art. At 
a cocktail party, a mán approached her 
and said, “I am a producer. How would 
you like to act in the movies?” 

Claudia, an intelligent and well-edu- 
cated girl, said something ribald, and 
turnéd her back. Bút the producer was 
serious and offered her a small part. 
Claudia’s mother flew in írom Tunis to 
examine the contract, bút found no catch- 
es in its fine print. From that, Claudia 
graduated to roles in Rocco, Girl With a 
Suitcase, and La Viaccia, and she is now 
considered one of the most exciting ac- 


tresses in Italy. She has been given the 
greatest accolade that the European film 
industry can bestow: on the Via Veneto 
and the Champs Elysées, they call her 
“C. C.” 

The tales of dukes, princes, and tour- 
ists being recruited to act in Italian ep¬ 
ics are quite true. Fór example, when 
Michelangelo Antonioni was casting 
L’Avventura, he saw a handsome, mid- 
dle-aged Englishman shopping on the Via 
Condotti. Antonioni introduced himself, 
and offered the mán the part of—nat- 
urally—a handsome, middle-aged Eng¬ 
lishman. His shoulders heaving with 
laughter, the Englishman accepted. 

“What’s so funny?” Antonioni asked, 
surprised. 

“It’s just,” said the Englishman, James 
Addams by name, “that I am wondering 
how I can break this to my daughter, 
Dawn Addams.” 

Another example: during shooting of 
Joseph Sold by His Brothers, the director 
suddenly realized he was short a beard- 
ed actor. Bút, because the company was 
on location, it was impossible to send to 
Romé fór one. While the director howled 
mournful imprecations to the sky, his as- 
sistant had an idea. “Get the script- 
writer,” he said. “He has a beard.” 

A few minutes later, Guy Elmés, a 
heavily bearded, ferocious-tempered Eng¬ 
lishman, who is one of Rome’s leading 
screen writers, looked up as his office 
door burst open. He had been working 
on the next day’s script of the film and 
had issued orders fór complete privacy. 
Protesting furiously, he was hauled from 
his desk, costumed, made-up, and set be- 
fore the camera. When the shooting was 
over, he was allowed to return to his 
typewriter. 

The Prince and the Show Girl 

Bit parts in Italian movies have been 
played by diverse personalities, such as 
Prince Vittorio Massimo (who met Dawn 
Addams when he was playing a bogus 
Arab beggar in somé forgettable and for¬ 
gottén film, and then married her), 
as well as other members of Román 
society, and assorted ex-ambassadors, 
cavalry officers, and playboys. 

Now, high society and show business 
are nőt natural allies, and in present-day 
Romé, as in Edwardian London, the re- 
sults of their association tend to be scan- 
dal and uproar. That is how La Dolce 
Vita was born, and is, to a large extent, 
( continued) 



PRINCE FILIPPO ORSIM on beach at Fregene. Orsini, descendant of 
papai aristocracy, scandalized Vatican by leaving his family fór actress 
Belinda Lee, then attempting to commit suicide when she leit him. 
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Romé, like Ostia 


RORE’S SUNSET STRIP is Via Veneto, lined with 
sidewalk cafés. Here starlets are discovered, fights 
are fought, scandal photographers prowl until dawn. 


RIKINI-DOTTED REACHES 

and Fregene (below), are gathering places fór stars, 
socialites, night-club dancers, playboys, movie moguls. 
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Recent Román bit players: a papai prince, a 
writer, and producer De Laurentiis's brother-in-law. 


why Romé has been recurringly rocked 
by movie and society scandals. 

The greatest scandal—because the 
name was the noblest—was the one in- 
volving Prince Filippo Orsini. His family 
belongs to the “black aristocracy,” which 
draws its nobility írom the Papacy, nőt 
from temporal and passing kings. By 
centuries-old tradition, the Orsini and 
Colonna families hold the ránk of “as- 
sistants to the papai throne.” Suddenly, 
Orsini succumbed to the charms of Be- 
linda Lee—a blonde, English actress who 
starred in lesser Italian movies—leit his 
wife and children, and ran away with her. 
When their liaison broke up, he made a 
perfunctory slash at his wrists and went 
to a hospital. He quickly recovered, bút 
as far as the Vatican was concerned, he 
was dead. 

Belinda Lee died tragically last March, 
killed in an automobilé crash in Cali- 
fornia. She had been in the company of 


her latest fiancé, Gualtiero Jacopetti, 
one of the more colorful characters in 
Rome’s movie business (he was once 
married to a thirteen-year-old girl). 

Prince Vittorio Massimo made head- 
lines when he married Dawn Addams, 
and made bigger ones when the marriage 
foundered in 1958—a sad event in Romé, 
where Massimo and Dawn were two of 
the most popular personalities. Massimo 
claims to be a direct descendant of Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, a Román generál of 
the third century before Christ. The 
breakup of the marriage set off a struggle 
fór custody of their small són which con- 
tinues to this day. Dawn was forbidden to 
take the boy, Stefano, now six, from It- 
aly, so she settled matters by buying an 
apartment next door to Massimo’s pal- 
ace on the Corso Vittorio. As there is no 
more divorce in Italy, the two are legally 
separated. 

Orsini, Belinda Lee, Vittorio Massimo, 


Dawn Addams, even Jacopetti: reason- 
ably well-known names, bút the one name 
which recurs most frequently in the in- 
termittent scandals is scarcely known 
outside of Romé itself. Novella Parigini 
is a pretty, light-haired girl whose pro- 
fession is painting, and whose hobby is 
creating sensation. Fór the first, she has 
a narrow bút acknowledged talent and 
can command three thousand dollars fór 
a portrait. 

She works—and plays—in a stúdió on 
the Via Margutta, in a building too his- 
toric to puli down and too frail to stand 
up. Consequently, a visit to Novella’s 
top-floor apartment is a mountaineering 
adventure, involving beams to clamber 
over and sickening drops to avoid. 

Scandal is, or was, Novella’s life. She 
paints in the nude. She once threatened 
to sue a writer who called her “a good 
girl at heart.” The author of this article 
once found himself, to his alarm, being 
driven across St. Peter’s Square while 
Novella sang a heretical song at the top 
of her voice. The police stopped the cár, 
found that it was only Novella, told her 
to shut up, and moved her on, to Novella’s 
vexation. She wanted to go to prison. 

Party That Shocked the World 

Novella was present at the now-historic 
1958 strip-tease orgy in Rome’s Rugatino 
restaurant, an incident which was incor- 
porated intő La Dolce Vita. It all began 
as a priváté party given by an American 
playboy, Peter Howard. Novella Parigini 
was a guest. So were Anita Ekberg, Elsa 
Martinelli, and Linda Christian. It was a 
hot Román night. The orchestra played. 
Anita Ekberg kicked off her shoes and 
started to dance in her bare feet. A shoul- 
der strap of her décolleté dress snapped, 
and the atmosphere became electric. At 
the end of her dance, Miss Ekberg re- 
portedly challenged Turkish dancer Haish 
Nana to do “something better.” While ex- 
cited actors and members of Rome’s aris¬ 
tocracy took their jackets off and Iáid 
them on the floor to dance on, Miss Nana 
stripped. The paperazi, inevitably, were 
present, their flash bulbs popping through 
the clouds of cigarette smoke; and the 
story, with pictures, was in the papers the 
next day. The Osservatore Romano, the 
ofhcial Vatican newspaper, condemned 
the guests as “the lice of society,” and 
demanded that every non-Italian present 
be kicked out of Italy. 

Sour as it may sound, all this is part of 
( continued) 



BEATNIKS, Brando imitators, baby Bardots come to Via Veneto to be 
noticcd. One star was spotted as lifeguard, anotlier at a cocktail party. 
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R \H \RH YN. most expensive ($10,000,000) Europeán 
film made, was directed by Hollywood’s Richard Fleisch- 
er, who instruets Katy Jurado, below, before scene. 


WORLO S BIGGEST PRODUCER. Dino De Laurentiis, 
is shaved while he works in Romé stúdió. Board 
beliind him shows progress of films in production. 




TRAASPLANTED AMERICANS: Charles Fawcett, Ed- 
die Bracken, Barbara Wilson (right to leit, below), meet 
at Romé party with French actress Cathia Caro (leit). 


CELEHRITIES like Éva Gábor (above), just in írom 
Capri, stay at Hotel Excelsior and walk across the Via 
Veneto to Café de Paris fór laté evening drinks. 
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A Via Veneto spectator swears he saw "fíve James 
Deans sitting side by side in the Café Carpano." 


Rome’s “sweet life”—the subject and ti- 
tle of Italy’s record-smashing movie, La 
Dolce Vita. And it was a stroke of cast- 
ing as brilliant as it was obvious which 
made Federico Fellini give the part of 
the freewheeling American actress in 
that film to Anita Ekberg. Never more 
than a second-line actress in Hollywood, 
Anita Ekberg had come to symbolize the 
sweet life in Romé. A beautiful, nervous, 
unpredictable girl, with a fundamental 
strain of unhappiness and self-torment 
nőt uncommon in Swedish women, her 
antics have always had that flamboyance 
which was the mark of old-time Holly¬ 
wood personalities. Anita, when happy, 
dresses in white and pastels. When she is 
in what she calls her “dark moods,” she 
dresses in black. Fór years, she was the 
joy of the paperazi and the weekly mag- 
azines, whether she was squabbling with 
her husband, Anthony Steel, or walking 
barefoot down the Via Veneto, or taking 
a sock at a photographer, or roaring 
through the narrow Román streets in her 
Mercedes sports cár. Her press agent’s 
task was nőt to get her name intő the 
papers, bút to keep it out. Anita lives 
more quietly these days, bút still in the 
star’s grand style, with a magnificent 
villa outside of Romé. 

Americans are quieter. The biggest 
loss to the Americans has been the de- 
parture of Richard Basehart, perhaps the 
best-loved American in Romé. While 
Basehart was married to the Italian star 
Valentina Cortese, they had a beautiful 
apartment in the fashionable Parioli sec- 
tion of Romé, and entertained graciously. 
The marriage, however, broke up. There 
was no mistaking the sadness in Base- 
hart’s voice when he told me he now 
spends only two months a year in Italy, 
devoting that time to seeing his children. 

Tarzan in the Hills of Romé 

Another member of Rome’s Ameri¬ 
can film aristocracy is Lex Barker. His 
career was almost finished when he left 
Hollywood, bút he found a new one in 
Romé, playing swashbuckling roles of the 
Douglas Fairbanks type. The fact that 
most of these films are poor does nőt al¬ 
tér the fact that Italians lőve him, and 
he is kept busy on three and four pictures 
a year. When Belinda Lee was killed, 
Barker bought her apartment, redecorat- 
ed it, and, with his new Swiss wife, leads 
an elegant café-society and golf-club life. 

The Americans lőve Romé and few 
want to go back to the United States. 


Susan Strasberg is installed, with every 
evidence of permanence, in a sumptuous 
apartment on the Piazza Lovatelli. “In a 
recent picture, Kapó” she told me, “I 
play a prisoner in an extermination 
camp, driven to brutality by the will to 
survive. In my next picture, I am cast as a 
hot-blooded Neapolitan. Cán you imagine 
Hollywood giving me such parts? In the 
United States, I am still Anne Frank.” 

The most important American in the 
Italian film industry, however, is neither 
the richest nor the most famous. No story 
on the subject is complete without a ref- 
erence to Charles Fawcett, whose origins, 
in Charleston, South Carolina, seem to 
be as remote as history, so muoh is he a 
part of the Román scene today. Fawcett 
—a big, handsome, smiling mán in his 
mid-forties—has lived in Romé fór ten 
years. He plays smallish roles in Italian 
films, and yet he has become the sün 
around which the Italo-American movie 
circles orbit. Since he knows everybody, 
it has become the habit of movie people, 
who arrive in Romé, to head straight to 
Fí.wcett fór introductions, advice, and 
gossip. On fine days, he “receives” friends 
en masse at a sidewalk café, and I have 
seen him hold five conversations simul- 
taneously in three dilíerent languages. 
He is the American colony’s unofficial 


good-will ambassador, a one-man Celeb- 
rity Service. He is alsó a very good actor. 
Had he applied as much attention to act- 
ing as he does to meeting and helping 
others, he might now be a great star. 

So much fór the Americans. Although 
they permeate every level of Italian mov¬ 
ie life, they are still a colony apart. 
When one moves írom the Americans to 
the Italians, one encounters a completely 
different attitűdé and way of life. 

There is no doubt that the mán who 
symbolizes big thinking in the Italian 
movie industry is Dino De Laurentiis. A 
few years ago, it was Goffredo Lombardo 
of Titanus, bút today De Laurentiis has 
left Lombardd far behind. 

In the Todd Tradition 

De Laurentiis is small, mercurial, Nea¬ 
politan. He spends as freely and thinks 
as big as did the laté Mike Todd; he 
even looks a bit like Todd. At forty-two, 
De Laurentiis is the biggest producer, 
nőt only in Italy bút the world. His per- 
manent payroll of one thousand—exclud- 
ing actors—puts him on the level of the 
great Hollywood stúdiós of the pást. 

De Laurentiis acts the old-fashioned 
Hollywood producer with brio. He is 
shaved every morning in his office, a two- 
hour operation which sometimes reduces 



JAPAIVESE DANCER Mitsuko and Enzo Fiermonte (üiade-up fór bum- 
ing-alive scene) on Sodorn and Gomorrah set. Her tattoo is symbol of Sodom. 
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Rome's rise has zoomed actors like Anita Ekberg, 
Lex Barker, and Stewart Granger back intő orbit. 


his barber to near-breakdown, because 
De Laurentiis gets up, paces the floor, 
telephones, receives visitors, gestures, 
and chain-smokes all the while. It is the 
barber’s secret nightmare that he will 
one day síit his illustrious master’s throat 
from ear to ear. De Laurentiis has had 
his share of masterpieces— La Strada 
and Nights of Cabiria, fór instance—and 
his share of dogs, like War and Peace fór 
which he had to hock his wife’s jewels. 
He produced Italy’s first color film, Ulys- 
ses, with Kirk Douglas. He now has ten 
films in production, including: Barabbas, 
The Best of Enemies (with Dávid Niven 
and Alberto Sordi), Black City (a movie 
about Naples), and Universal Judgment, 
directed by Vittorio de Sica, dealing 
with the end of the world. 

Keeping It in the Family 
No major picture is made by De Lau¬ 
rentiis without his wife, Sylvana Man- 
gano, starring in it; she is now at work in 
Barabbas. He is a good family mán and 
several of his relatives are on his payroll. 
When someone asked him, “Who shall 
we get to play Christ in Barabbas?” he 
gave the matter due thought, and said, 
“Get my brother-in-law.” 


Sylvana admits frankly that she would 
prefer nőt to act, that she would rather 
stay in her palatial home with her four 
children and live on a figure-blasting diet 
of spaghetti. Bút Dino insists. Their re- 
lationship is typical of an interesting 
aspect of Italy’s film business: its numer- 
ous director-star, or producer-star, rela- 
tionships, all with a strong Svengali- 
Trilby quality. This is nőt, of course, 
unique to Italy. There are precedents, 
such as Hollywood’s Charlie Chaplin- 
Paulette Goddard relationship, and the 
Roger Vadim-Brigitte Bardot marriage in 
Francé. Bút in Italy, such combinations 
are frequent. 

The most obvious is that between Fed- 
erico Fellini and his wife, Giulietta Mas¬ 
ina. In La Strada, Fellini directed her 
intő giving one of the classic perform- 
ances in cinema history, as the funny, 
plaintive, half-mad little waif, Gelsomina. 
The whole world feli in lőve with Gel¬ 
somina. Fellini, who derives a vicarious 
kick out of saying no to fabulous finan- 
cial offers, refused to make a follow-up 
of La Strada, refused an offer from 
American firms to patent Gelsomina dolls 
and candies, refused a Walt Disney offer 
to turn her intő an animated cartoon. 


“Gelsomina said all she had to say and 
she died,” said Fellini. He directed his 
wife in another hit, Nights of Cabiria. 
When she has appeared in films directed 
by others, Giulietta has nőt done so well. 

Sophia Lőrén has two Svengalis; her 
husband, Carlo Ponti, and Vittorio de 
Sica. She was only seventeen when Ponti 
met her, and she spoke Neapolitan. His 
first task was to teach her correct Italian. 
Then she learned to speak fluent English 
and French, to read the works of T. S. 
Eliot and the French poets. “Carlo,” says 
Sophia, “taught me how to be a humán 
being.” Because Ponti is short, balding, 
and older than Sophia, his newspaper 
photographs never do him justice. In 
fact, he is a fascinating, dynamic mán 
with strong, flashing teeth. In Romé he is 
called “Laughing Ponti,” because he 
laughs constantly, at everything. 

De Sica, like Miss Lőrén, is a Neapoli¬ 
tan, and he was the first to realize that 
Sophia was a great actress. Between 
takes, during the filming of Two Wómen, 
they would chat in the dialect that is na- 
tive to them both. They recalled their 
wartime experiences, when Sophia was 
only a little girl. In the film, Sophia al¬ 
most literally plays the role enacted by 
her own mother in reál life, when she 
sought to protect her daughter from the 
brutal backlash of the war in Italy. The 
result was a knockout performance. 

The Intellectual Italians 

A lesser-known relationship, though 
equally important to the movie industry, 
is that between the director and star of 
the widely praised L’Avventura. In pri¬ 
váté life, director Michelangelo Antoni- 
oni and star Monica Vitti are what col- 
umnists usually call “inseparable.” Both 
are cool, educated, intellectual, northern 
Italians, different in outlook from Ne- 
apolitans de Sica and Lőrén. One has to 
see L’Avventura and Two W'omen to 
realize the vast difference that geography 
makes in the Italian spirit. 

Inevitably, with the new boom, somé 
established stars have faded as new ones 
arrived. Sylvana Pampanini, one of It¬ 
aly’s leading screen stars a few years 
ago, is rarely seen nowadays, and spends 
much of her time in Latin America. Wal- 
ter Chiari, Ava Gardner’s former friend, 
devotes himself almost entirely to the 
theater. Roberto Risso, the handsome 
young carabiniere of the Bread, Lőve 
series, who seemed to be rocketing to the 






ANITA EKBERG works on new film, Boccaccio '70, with director Federico 
Fellini, who took her írom roles in B pictures to fame in La Dolce Vita. 


top, faded away completely—although, 
happily, he seems to be making a comeback. 

Roberto Rossellini, the wayward gen- 
ius, the most lóvéd mán in the business, 
continues to go up and down like a Yo- 
yo. After making a tremendous come¬ 
back with General della Rovere, he 
followed it with two more flops. “Roberto 
has simply made too many flops,”’said a 
friend, “and one of the reasons is that the 
financial pressures on him are too great. 
He needs money too badly, nőt fór him- 
self, bút fór others. When he has money, 
he gives it away.” 

Successful—Bút Unpopular 

Sophia Lőrén and Gina Lollobrigida 
remain great box-office draws without, 
paradoxically, being popular. Italians do 
nőt like their stars to leave home. Once 
they move to Hollywood, even fór a sin- 
gle picture, they seem to become lost to 
their native lands—and their fans let 
them know it. (The Italians are nőt alone 
in this chauvinism. James Mason, Stew- 
art Granger, and Peter Ustinov have had 
somé pretty bittér things to say about 
their British countrymen over the same 
issue, and Ingrid Bergman found an 
identical resentment in Sweden. Only the 
Americans and the French, to their cred¬ 
it, seem to be above such things.) 

Miss Lőrén is Italy’s top box-office at- 
traction. Next is Anna Magnani, when- 
ever she condescends to make a picture. 
Bút interesting new actors and actresses 
are joining the established stars. Mar- 
cello Mastroianni, a solid supporting ac- 
tor over many years of Italian films, is 
now the busiest actor in Romé as a result 
of his performance in La Dolce Vita. He 
has been teamed with Brigitte Bardot in 
Priváté Life, which is being shot in 
Switzerland. 

Mastroianni accepted the role with 
somé misgiyings, because Bardot is 
notorious fór falling in lőve with her 
leading mén, and Mastroianni con- 
siders himself a good family mán. For- 
tunately, nothing—at the time of this 
w’riting—has happened, and the danger 
seems over. “I think that I am too old fór 
her,” says the thirty-six-year-old Mastroi¬ 
anni, with somé relief. 

Mastroianni lives modestly. He is 
building himself a new house—without 
swimming pool—outside of Romé. His 
only indulgence has been to buy two sports 
cars, which he drives like a typical Italian 
—in other words, like a raving maniac. 

•How did the Román cinema boom be- 
gin? This surge of strength is certainly 
nőt shared by other countries. In Holly¬ 
wood, the film industry is nearly mori- 
bund; in England, it is being slowly 
throttled to death by the unions; and in 
Francé, it is reported to be only “rea- 
sonably healthy.” Yet, in Italy, the mov- 
ie business is nőt only holding its own, it 
is mushrooming intő one of the largest 
industries in the country. 


The Italian film industry has known 
booms before, the first one occurring just 
after World War II. In the mid-1950s, 
there was a swift decline. Suddenly, the 
most important word in the Italian movie 
vocabulary became cambiale, or IOU. 
Gina Lollobrigida, asked by a Hollywood 
star whether or nőt to accept an Italian 
movie offer, said, “Yes, bút get your mon¬ 
ey in advance.” Producers and directors 
would gather enough Capital fór two or 
three days’ filming, and then call on fin- 
anciers, cap in one hand, script in the 
other, hoping to interest them. 

The Fluctuating Fifties 

From a lunatic high of 206 films pro- 
duced in Italy in 1954 (most. of them 
bad), the number dropped to 133 in 1955, 
then to 105 in 1956. After that, the re- 
covery began. Italians lőve the movies, 
and refused to stay away. In 1957, 129 
films were made; in 1958, 135 films, and 
last year, 168. 

Will this boom, too, decline? First, 
one must decide whether the successful 
Italian films are, indeed, successes. I saw 
L’Avventura at the Cannes Film Festival, 
where an audience of movie-making ex- 
perts jeered it. I saw Kapó in Tel Aviv 
(admittedly a hellish test fór a film 
about Nazi death camps). Somé of the 
audience walked out in anger; others 
laughed derisively. Fór every movie-goer 


who lóvéd La Dolce Vita or Rocco and 
His Brothers, one can find another who 
hated it. All this suggests that the Ital¬ 
ians may be overdoing the neo-realism 
bit, and that the present vogue fór intel- 
lectual Italian movies may be simply a 
passing fad. 

The Italians are certainly overdoing 
the vast spectaculars. New titles appear 
constantly— Francis of Assisi, Morgan 
the Pirate, The Last Days of Pompeii, 
The Román Slave Girl, The Virgins of 
Romé. Carlo Ponti told me, “All this is a 
grave error, and one which will have seri- 
ous consequences. Good spectaculars 
make a fortune because here in Italy we 
have the background and climate fór 
such things. The trouble is that the in¬ 
dustry is making too many, and 80 per 
cent of those they make are bad.” 

Maybe so. Maybe, one day, the box- 
office boom will collapse on a tidal wave 
of public disenchantment. Bút mean- 
while, members of the Italian film in¬ 
dustry are enjoying the sweet life while 
they may. In the words of producer Cur- 
tis Bernhardt, “We are living through 
perhaps the most curious paradox in 
the history of the cinema. Hollywood is 
dead because it became archaic while it 
was still young, and the reál youth is 
among the ruins of Italy. If there is a re- 
cession, I think Italy will ride it. Who 
needs Hollywood, anyway?” The End 
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New Italian Faces 


From Venus to Lucrezia Borgia, the women of Italy have been legendary beauties, 
bút the members of the eláss of ’61 are turning out to be superb actresses as well. 


Lorella De Luca 

Discovery of Lorella De Luca (lejt) 
reads like script: at fourteen, she was 
spotted by director, who followed her 
home, convinced father she should be in 
films. Now 21, she is a talented actress. 


BY B. W. GEB1UOND 

T wo thousand years ago, the legions 
of Romé—mén wearing armored 
breastplates and carrying gladii 
(iron swords)—marched out and con- 
quered the world. 

Fashions change, even in world-win- 


ning. Today, unarmed except fór devas- 
tating charm and beauty, it is the female 
descendants of the Caesars who are once 
again spreading the fame of the Eternal 
City. On this and the following pages are 
seven superb specimens of the latest 


wave of conquistatori, sent out nőt by the 
Italian government, bút by the rapidly 
expanding movie industry. 

Like the earlier Italian exports— 
Magnani, Lőrén, Lollobrigida & co.— 
these bambole bellissime are accomplished 
actresses, capable of playing an amazing 
rangé of roles. Claudia Cardinale, fór 
example, last year played a cynical mis- 
tress, an “angel wife,” a Napoleonic 
princess. Bút inevitably, although somé 
of their performances have won high crit- 
ical acélaim, it is the classic faces—and 
provocative figures—that are best remem- 
bered by audiences. 

All seven of the actresses on these 
pages are in their twenties; nőne of them 
make a great deal of money by American 
standards. Monica Vitti, who won high 
praise fór her acting in L'Avventura and 
La Nőtte, earned just five thousand dol- 
lars last year. They come from a variety 
of backgrounds. 

The Power of Publicity 

Like all actresses, they appreciate pub¬ 
licity—whether gained by prizes at a film 
festival, association with a famous direc¬ 
tor, or mock feuds over choice roles. 

Though they are well-known in Europe, 
most have been seen in America fór the 
first time during the last two years. Their 
“invasion” has been greeted with whis¬ 
tles, applause, demands fór encores. Our 
own painted Hollywood dolls are tepid 
caricatures of women by comparison. 


Claudia Cardinale 

Next big international star may be au- 
burn-haired Claudia Cardinale, 22, 
(right) who has made fifteen films in 
three years, won rave reviews fór first 
lead role in recent Girl With a Suitcase. 

Lee Thodv 
( continued) 
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Scilla Gabel Rosanna Schiaffino 


Girl with a too-famous face, Scilla Gabel (above) 
once looked enough like Sophia Lőrén to voork as 
her double. Finally, determined on a career of 
her ouon, Scilla had her nőse changed. Last year 
she made six films, is in Sodom and Gomorrah. 
An accomplished comedienne, she has acted in 
the theater; been in TV series in Italy and Eng- 
land; made movies in Francé, Spain and Africa. 


When she won her first beauty conlest at fourteen 
and another a year later, photos of Rosanna 
Schia ffi.no (right) were so widely distributed that 
she became a celebrity before she acted in a movie. 
Now twenty-one, she has made ten pictures (re- 
leased here this year: The Minotaur, in which she 
plays twin sisters). She recently has signed a 
three-picture contract with a U. S. film company. 


( continued) 
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Monica Vitti 

After major roles in only two movies, 
Monica Vitti (lejt) has been acclaimed 
as one of Italy’s best actresses. Both 
films were direcled by Michelangelo 
Antonioni, whom she hopes to marry 
“someday, if his marriage is annulled.” 
Her success is no overnight freak—now 
28, she studied dramatics in Romé, then 
joined a theatrical road company, uiorked 
in rádió, TV, dubbed voices in films. 


Giovanna Ralli 

Only twenty-six, Giovanna Ralli (top 
right) has an impressive list of screen 
credits—she has appeared in forty mov¬ 
ies. The first: a bit in a Vittorio de Sica 
film made at her school uihen she was 
eight. Three of her most recent pictures 
uiere directed by Roberto Rossellini, the 
most notable being General della Rovere. 
A native of Romé, she’s been described 
as “the girl with the Mona Lisa face.” 


Violette Ferrari 

Bribing her way pást Soviet soldiers 
with pictures of herself performing be- 
fore Moscoui’s elite, Violette Ferrari 
(louier right) fled Budapest toward end 
of Hungárián Revolution in 1956. Halj 
Italian, she uient to Romé, hoping to con- 
tinue theatrical career be gun behind írón 
Curtain. Chosen fór lead in stage play 
presented in Romé this fali, she is ex- 
pected to go far in films, too. The End 

Color Photo> hu Peter ttasch 
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Moses, Ben-Hur, and 

CHARLTON HEKTÓN 

As an actor, Heston found fame and fortune playing heroic, Biblical figures bút 
he alsó created an image of himself that has taken over his life. Fans 
treat him as if he were holy, coworkers call his behavior “ecclesiastical,” and 
even he admits: “I don’t think I’m acceptable as a twentieth-century mán.” 

BY FREDERICK CHRISTIAN 


I t is hard—well, hard fór me, anyhow 
—to write about Charlton Heston, 
the deity Hollywood created, with- 
out lapsing intő Biblical language, as: 

Now it came to pass that in the City of 
the Angels, high in a canyon knoum as 
Coldwater, closer to the Heavens than 
most of his neighbors, there dwelt an 
humble lumberman’s són whose name was 
Charlton Heston. And his days numbered 
more than thirteen thousand, five hun- 
dred and five; and lithe of limb was he, 
and strong of nőse and chin, and slightly 
receding of hairline. And unto himself he 
took a wife, Lydia. And he begat Fraser, 
and he and Lydia rejoiced. 

The temptation must be resisted, even 
though it is almost impossible to think 
of Heston in anything bút Biblical 
phrases. Heston has recorded two Van- 
guard lp’s of religious readings. He has 
read the Bibié on television and írom the 
lecture platform. And although he is no 
more religious than the average fellow 
who goes to church irregularly (he was 
born intő a Presbyterian family), he gets 
as many requests to occupy pulpits as 
Billy Graham. 

Cecil B. De Mille was the creator of 
the present image of Heston the Holy 
Mán. In the trailer fór The Ten Com- 
mandments, De Miile pointed out the 
striking resemblance of Heston’s face 
to that of a statue of Michelangelo’s 
“Moses.” From that point on, Heston 
was, if the expression will be pardoned. 
sunk—or elevated, depending upon how 
you look at it. The sad truth about this 
mummer’s life is that every time he plays 
a part, people begin to identify him with 
that kind of part. This may be due to the 
fact that he identifies so strongly himself. 
This made-in-Hollywood Biblical figure 
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admits he has never been quite the same 
since playing Moses. 

“Moses is the only figure who appears 
in the holy writings of three religions— 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam,” he 
says. “Yet the Bibié skipped thirty years 
of his life, from the time he was found as 
a baby in the bulrushes until he fled intő 
Egypt. In order to find out more, I read 
intő the writings of Josephus and Philo, 
intő Jewish legends, and intő the Korán.” 

The more Heston read, the more the re¬ 
ligious and historical significance of his 
role took hold of him. Hollywood may 
have been making free with Moses, bút 
Heston was determined to play him 
straigbt. “I couldn’t do him superficial- 
ly,” he says. “The image of the mán was 
too important to too many people. . . .” 

Milburn Stone (“Doc” in Gunsmoke ), 
one of Heston’s best friends, told me, “As 
Chuck went on, he took on something . . . 
well, something almost ecclesiastical, you 
might say.” 

Literally Living the Part 

On the set, in robes and make-up, Hes¬ 
ton refused to sit down in the camp chair 
provided fór rests between takes. It 
would nőt have been proper, he felt, fór 
others to see Moses relaxing in a camp 
chair, drinking coffee from a cardboard 
Container, reading the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. He refused to take telephoné 
calls, even from the Voice of MCA: 
“Extrás who might have seen me gos- 
siping on the telephoné, laughing and 
joking, would have had trouble falling on 
their knees before me in the next scene.” 
That his absorption in his part was al¬ 
most totál was proved on location in 
Egypt, where many extrás were semi- 
literate people who were nőt even sure 


what a motion picture was. As Heston 
walked through the crowds, he heard 
people whisper. “Moussa! Moussa!” 
(“Moses! Moses!”). 

“It was a moving thing,” he says. “I be- 
came extraordinarily aware that I was 
dealing with something tremendously im¬ 
portant. Casual treatment would have 
been in bad taste. Bút, you know, being 
serious was nőt difficult. Once I got intő 
make-up as Moses, I got the feeling that 
I myself had vanished behind the char- 
acter. As a matter of fact, I lőve to im- 
merse myself in any part I’m doing. I've 
never been much fór water pistols on the 
set and two-hour lunches.” 

Advance Preparation 

As a way of reading himself intő Ben- 
Hur, Heston went to General Lew Wal- 
lace’s original növel and ploughed 
through it twice, read Macaulay and 
Gibbon to familiarize himself with an- 
cient Romé, and spent hours in museums. 
The director. William Wyler, later said 
he had never known an actor to throw 
himself so completely intő a role. Each 
year, before the Academy Awards ballot- 
ing, producers and directors electioneer 
fór themselves, their pictures, their actors 
by taking advertisements in Hollywood 
trade journals. Wyler took one in the 
form of an open letter to Heston. It said 
in part, “Much gratifying praise has 
been showered on the film fór its handling 
of the figure of Christ. I wonder how 
many people realize that they saw Him 
only mirrored in your face and felt His 
presence through your emotions. . . .” 

Heston is a singularly dedicated actor, 
almost stuffily so, fór there is no humor 
whatever in his approach to his roles. 
His performance as Andrew Jackson in 
( continued) 
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Aad seen me gossiping, joking,” he says, “would have had 
trouble falling on their knees before me in the next scene.” 
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AS MOSES in The Ten Commandments, Heston refused to 
sit down, or make phone calls, during breaks. “Extrás who 


CHARLTON HESTON 



On his Ben-Húr role: “I happen to be one of two mén in Hollywood who 
can drive a chariot. Francis Bushman is the other, bút he’s over seventy.” 


are nőt acceptable in anything bút the 
twentieth century. One of the finest actors 
we had, Bogart, to my knowledge did 
only one period picture, a western, The 
Oklahoma Kid, with Cagney, and both 
were appalling. Look at Bili Holdén. He 
almost never does anything bút twentieth- 
century parts. He is automatically right 
fór the part of a young senator, a jet 
pilot, a crusading editor, a detective, a 
bum. Bút look how bad The Horse Sol- 
diers, a Civil War picture, was. . . 

Heston frowned a typical president- 
prophet-Indian frown. “I’m under no il- 
lusions that the pictures I’ve made have 
been art fór art’s sake. If somebody of- 
fered me a Broadway play I could do 
right now» I would go and do it. I turnéd 
down the chance to act with Marilyn 
Monroe in Let’s Make Lőve to go to 
Broadway to do The Tumbler, directed 
by Laurence Olivier. It closed almost as 
soon as it opened, bút the experience was 
marvelous and, certainly, I would do it 
again. The trouble is, there aren’t as 
many parts being written in the theater 
fór an actor like me. 

“Fór the pást ten years, British and 
American playwrights have been mainly 
preoccupied with themes involving wom- 
en, or, failing that, boys and older mén. 
You name the best in recent years; most 
of the mén are older or juveniles, or the 
action is dominated by women; Cat, 
Sheba, Picnic, Streetcar, almost any play 
you can name. These are parts I simply 
can’t do. I can do ’em, bút there are fel- 
lows around who can do ’em better. And 
so, aside írom Shakespeare, there isn’t 
much fór me. I do a Shakespeare Festi- 
val nearly every year, somewhere or other. 
I’m always polishing away at Macbeth; 
I’ve done five productions of that.” 

His Versatile Period 

Heston did Macbeth on television be- 
fore going to Hollywood. He was so ac- 
tive, mainly on the old Stúdió One, that 
he insisted upon having permission to ap- 
pear on television written intő his first 
film contract; this was a most anusual 
concession fór the industry to make to a 
player. He did an astonishing variety of 
roles, appearing nőt only in Macbeth bút 
alsó in Wuthering Heights, The Taming 
of the Shrew, Of Humán Bondage, and 
Julius Caesar. Heston appeared in The 
Shirley Temple Storybook's production 
of “Beauty and the Beast,” playing 
the latter. (To his relief, the public 
failed to begin thinking of him as an 
actor who always played beast parts.) 

( continued) 


The President’s Lady in 1953 was so ef- 
fective that in 1958, when The Buccaneer 
was being made, he was the natural 
choice fór the part of Jackson in that 
one, too. Previously, in 1952, he had 
made The Savage, a film about a lad cap- 
tured and raised by Sioux. This was his 
only Indián role, bút people immediately 
began to associate hint with Indián parts. 

Last June, Heston returned írom eight 
months in Spain, where he had been star- 
ring in Sámuel Bronston’s production of 
El Cid. Before leaving fór location, 
he had read “an immense amount” of ma¬ 
tériái dealing with the legendary elev- 
enth-century figure who unified the scat- 
tered kingdoms of ancient Spain. Pre- 


sumably, people will now begin thinking 
of him as an actor who plays a lót of 
Spanish-knight parts. In one sense, this 
ability to make people identify him with 
whatever he is playing in his current pic¬ 
ture can stand as a self-made tribute to 
his powers as an actor, bút one has the 
feeling that Heston regards the tribute 
as being forged with the leit hand. 

Still, he is philosophical. “I haven’t 
done very many of any one kind of pic¬ 
ture, except pictures set out of the twen¬ 
tieth century,” Heston told me. “I think 
this is a casting image of mine. I don’t 
think I am acceptable as a twentieth- 
century mán, although I have no idea of 
why this should be. A great many people 


HESTON SKETCHES to ease strain of schedule. Awesome thoughl: when Ben- 
Hur ends run, he’U have been seen by more people than any actor in world. 
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BEJV-HUR won eleven Academy Awards, has so far grossed even caused an epidemic of epics. Above, Heston as he 
seventy-five millión dollárs in fifty-four countries, has looked as the victor of the picture’s famed chariot race. 
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CHARLTON HESTON «> 

Heston admitted to “an overwhelming yen fór a part where I can 
pút my hands in pockets. Togas, burnooses, armor have no pockets.” 


Today he will seldom appear on televi- 
sion as an actor, “I haté to be so brutal- 
ly savage to the hand that fed me, bút, to- 
day, TV is nothing,” he told me. “I can’t 
afford most TV shows. Someone will in- 
vest a tremendous amount in a show, say, 
and híre me, bút they must have permis- 
sión to release the show as a movie 
abroad. I can’t afford to be in a TV show 
released as a B picture. I can’t afford.to 
do a TV show that may well be fighting 
my next big picture overseas. Besides, 
most of TV has become dedicated to fill- 
ing the trough. It’s a horrifying spectacle 


to contemplate—all that junk being 
turnéd out just to fill the time schedules. 
The appearances I have made primarily 
have been to read the Bibié on the Ed 
Sullivan show.” 

Heston’s voice, as he said these things, 
was as mannered and portentous as it is 
when he is playing a part. He is so much 
the actor that one has the feeling, as with 
many actors, that the masque has come 
to be part of the mán. Evén the remarks 
addressed to young Fraser, who was fool- 
ing around as we were talking, were 
those of an actor father to an actor child. 


They did nőt seem quite reál. Yet there 
was no question of his sincerity. 

The conversation took piacé on the ter- 
race of the structure that somé jokesters 
call “the house that Moses built.” It is 
nőt a large house by Hollywood stand- 
ards, bút it is a spectacular one. It 
perches on the erest of a small moun- 
tain like a spacecraft about to launch it- 
self, and one can get vertigo by standing 
on one of its pados and staring down intő 
the deep canyons. It is made of glass and 
rough-textured woods and stones. There 
are two swimming pools; one fór Heston 
and his wife and one fór Fraser, who is 
six. In front of the house is a tennis court. 
Heston lövés to play, bút the lőve of the 
game alsó is partly rooted in his desire 
to stay in trim. 

Heston addresses himself to the prob- 
lem of keeping in shape with the same 
sort of near-holy zeal he applies to bon¬ 
ing up on the characters he impersonates. 
An early riser, he steps írom his bed- 
room intő a small patio fitted as an out- 
door gymnasium. It is equipped with two 
bars bolted to the wall of the house high 
enough so that the six-foot-two Heston 
can just touch them when he stretches 
his arms above his head. He leaps up, 
catches one of the bars, and hangs from 
it limply fór several minutes, after which 
he draws his knees up to his chest, slow- 
ly stretches his legs straight out in front, 
and lets them fali down intő position, 
gradually. He repeats this exercise ten 
or fifteen times, after which he hurls him¬ 
self onto a huge, leather-covered exer¬ 
cise table, and goes through a series of 
muscle-pulling contortions designed to 
keep his stomach fiat. Overnight guests 
who watch him often return to their beds 
from sheer empathic exhaustion. 

Rewards of Lifelong Discipline 

Finished with his fifteen minutes of 
masochism, Heston walks across the pa¬ 
tio to his swimming pool fór a plunge, aft¬ 
er which he returns to the house and goes 
intő his specially constructed steam 
room, which has a mirror and a small 
lavatory fór shaving. All this exercise, 
which he goes through every morning of 
his life, has rewarded him with a midriff 
as hard and smooth as a board. He eats 
sparingly. When he is nőt playing tennis, 
he likes to go riding. If he has a guest fór 
lunch, he will take a single drink, and he 
rarely has more than one before dinner. 

Heston’s almost ascetic dedication to 
the demands of his profession have made 
many Hollywoodians think of him as a 






NEXT ON AGENDA fór Heston: the never-before-attempted portrayal of El Cid, 
eleventh-century knight who unified Spain and became that country’s greatest hero. 


rather pompous, unsociable mán. This is 
far írom the case; when he is nőt work- 
ing, he relaxes completely, laughs easily, 
and enjoys sitting up laté, talking to oth- 
er actor friends. Bút it is true that he has 
been inflexibly devoted to his ambition 
ever since boyhood, and he now believes 
that his early environment was largely 
responsible fór his wanting to be an ac¬ 
tor. He was raised in the Michigan 
woods. “That kind of solitary life threw 
me on my own resources,” he told me. “I 
used to read books, especially Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s Lives of the Hunted, 
and I would play all the parts myself, in- 
cluding that of the big-horned ram.” He 
was born on October 4, 1924, són of 
Russell Carter and Lilla Charlton. Later, 
his mother divorced his father and 
remarried a mán named Chester Heston, 
and Charlton Carter took his stepfather’s 
name and kept it after he became an actor. 

Series of Lucky Breaks 

In Winnetka, Illinois, where Heston 
did most of his growing up after his 
mother had remarried, he attended New 
Trier High School, which he now regards 
as an important influence in his career. 
New Trier had an exceptionally well- 
developed course in speech and dramat- 
ics. Two of Heston’s classmates, both 
younger, were Hugh O’Brian and Rock 
Hudson. They knew each other only 
slightly. From New Trier he went on to 
Northwestern University, where he had 
another lucky break—a physical one: 
trying out fór the football team, he came 
out of the first practice scrimmage with 
a broken nőse. The slight hump in the 
nőse kept his features from classical per- 
fection, and may later have influenced 
directors in thinking of him fór meatier 
character parts rather than pretty-boy ones. 

At Northwestern he met Lydia Clarké, 
who alsó was studying dramatics. Before 
going overseas with the Army Air Corps 
as a radioman-gunner, he married her. 
He spent the war in the Aleutians with 
the llth Air Force, chafing to get home 
and back intő the theater. Immediately 
upon his discharge, he and his wife went 
to Asheville, North Carolina, as codirec- 
tors and performers in the Thomas Wolfe 
Memóriái Theater, where they did such 
pieces as State of the Union and The 
Glass Menagerie. 

This was the first step in a long and 
arduous apprenticeship which Heston 
forced himself to serve. Back in New 
York after Asheville, he studied briefly 
with Lee Strasberg, the director of Ac- 
tors’ Stúdió, bút believes that he learned 
more from young Arthur Penn, then an 
unknown, now one of the best-known of 
the new Broadway directors (The Mir- 
acle Worker, etc.). Penn had a small 
study group fór which he charged one 
dollár per session. “I think I still owe 
him two dollars,” Heston says today. In 
1948, the Hestons went to Mt. Gretna, 
Pennsylvania, fór thirteen weeks of sum- 


mer stock. A year earlier, he appeared in 
his first—and only—Broadway hit, with 
Katherine Cornell in Antony and Cleo- 
patra. He alsó appeared in a number of 
short-lived plays, among them The Leaf 
and the Bough and Design fór a Stained 
Glass Window. 

The Long Apprenticeship Ended 

Heston’s motion picture debut came 
as Antony in a widely admired 16 mm 
film of Julius Caesar. Hal Wallis, im- 
pressed by this and by Heston’s televi- 
sion performances, signed him fór Holly¬ 
wood and pút him intő Dark City. This 
brought him to the attention of Cecil B. 
De Mille, who cast him as the circus man- 
ager in The Greatest Show on Earth. That 
role and his appearance in The Priváté 
War of Major Bensőn constitute his only 
twentieth-century film roles. 

. . . And so this Charlton Heston liveth 
in his abode high up in the City of the 
Angels, with his wife and his són, and he 
is content. 

And happy is he with his collection of 
first editions of the writings of Ernest 
Hemingway, and his paintings, and his 


hi-ji set, and his swimming pool, and his 
sports cár, and his steam room, and the 
graven image called an Oscar which they 
made unto him. 

And mightily doth he labor to improve 
himself, fór he saith unto me, 

“I like to do more than make just a 
physical contribution. 1 like to seek out 
the opportunities I can find to do various 
kinds of parts. It’s a healthy thing to do 
things you’re nőt sure you can do. Too 
often, one of the things they hire you fór 
out here is the way you look. You last 
longer in this business my way, I say 
hopefully. . . .” 

And as this article goeth to press, 
Charlton Heston is considering several 
roles which will require him to wear cos- 
tumes, beards, and false noses; and this 
maketh him happy. And long will be his 
years in The City of the Angels, and 
felicitous his lót. 

Yet sometimes, in the darkness of the 
night, a prayer goeth up from him. And 
he walketh out onto his patio, and he cri- 
eth out to the Heavens: “Couldn’t I 
please, just once, play a twentieth-cen¬ 
tury part in a business suit?” The End 
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“FRANKLY A MORÁL/’ Never on Sunday (starring in which heroiné was a prostitute. Made abroad, it 

Melina Mercouri, center) was one of a series of films was nőt subject to censorship by Hollywood “Code.” 


Who Determines What’s 
FitforYouto See? 


Stricter movie censorship—primarily in dealing with sex—is being demanded 
today by parents, religious groups, and legislators. Bút Hollywood is faced 
with a dilemma: to make all of its films “safe” fór children, producers must 
forego mature themes that seem the only chance to regain audiences lost to TV. 


BY HOLLIS ALPERT 

I ast year, prostitution was the ragé— 
that is, on our movie screens. Eliz- 
J abeth Taylor gave her Academy 
Award performance as a call girl in But- 
terfield 8; Shirley Jones was similarly 
honored fór playing a dishonored denizen 
of a brothel in Elmer Gantry; Nancy 
Kwan made a fást flip towards stardom 
as Suzie, the cute little Hong Kong pros¬ 
titute of The World of Suzie Wong; 
Melina Mercouri was open fór business 
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six days of the week, bút Never on Sun¬ 
day. These movies and others came so 
thick and fást during one month of 1960 
that harassed officials of the national Lé¬ 
gion of Decency—a Catholic organization 
that regularly rates movies primarily on 
a morál basis—privately took to calling 
it “the month of the prostitute.” 

Succeeding months brought these sub- 
jects to the screen: rape ( The Virgin 
Spring ), adultery (The Apartment) , voy- 


eurism (Priváté Property). and orgies 
(La Dolce Vita). It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that movies have become a sub¬ 
ject fór profound worry by righteous and 
upstanding organizations like national 
women’s clubs, religious synods, and 
parent-teacher associations. 

Hollywood’s “objectionable” films, ac- 
cording to the Légion, rose írom 15 per 
cent of the totál production in 1959 to 
about 25 per cent in 1960. What the Le- 



gion was talking about was sex, primar- 
ily, whether it was the sexual sadism in- 
volved in Tony Perkins’ carving up of 
Janet Leigh, while she took a shower in 
Psycho, or a young artist’s first encoun- 
ter with erotic lőve in Sons and Lovers. 
In the Catholic view, movies were far 
too often “glamorizing adultery, advocat- 
ing free lőve, and belittling and debasing 
the sacred State of matrimony.” 

A leading Protestant spokesman had 
something to say on the subject, too. 
“We don’t object to sex,” he said, broad- 
mindedly, “and we don’t object to vi- 
olence,” because these were admittedly 
part of life. What he did object to was 
what he called Hollywood’s overemphasis 
on these a'reas of life, and he warned the 
film industry that it was heading towards 
somé sort of firm external control unless 
self-regulation works a good deal more 
effectively than it has in the pást. 

MPAA: Watchdog of Hollywood 

Nor were the legislatures of the sover- 
eign States inactive in the matter. A num- 
ber of States introduced, during the pást 
year, one or more bilis calling either fór 
censorship (which already exists in four 
States) or classification of movies. 

Hollywood’s own organization, the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America 
(MPAA), has been laying down a bar- 
rage of arguments in the industry’s de- 
fense. It claimed its Production Code was 
sufficient to keep the American screen 
morally healthy, and that most com- 
plaints were likely to be directed against 
movies made abroad—the frankly amoral 
Never on Sunday, fór instance. “I say as 
emphatically as I know how,” Geoffrey 
Shurlock, administrator of the Code, told 
a Congressional subcommittee, “that the 
Code is as strong and effective today as 
it ever was.” 

It is alsó somewhat changeable. In 
1953, the Code seal of approval was 
withheld írom Ottó Preminger’s The 
Moon Is Blue, bút when re-released this 
year, Shurlock decided that a mistake 
had been made the first time and now 
granted a seal to the picture. It has evi- 
dently been decided that words like “vir- 
gin” and “seduce” (these had constituted 
the offenses of The Moon Is Blue ) have 
lost their power to corrupt. Shurlock had 
punished Preminger in 1955 fór dealing 
with drug addiction in The Mán With 
the Golden, Arm. Drug addiction did nőt 
exist according to the Code. and there- 
fore no seal was given. The public went 
to see the picture anyway, and when A 
Hatful of Rain, another film dealing with 
drug addiction, was made two years later, 
the Code was revised, the taboo lifted, 
and the seal granted. In 1961, the subject 
of addiction was so acceptable that The 
Mán With the Golden Arm no longer ran 
counter to the Code. It was now granted 
a seal. Both pictures, by the way, were 
above the average and helped Holly¬ 


wood’s claim that it was, at long last, 
becoming mature. 

The courts of the land have alsó en- 
gaged in the battle over censorship. In 
Dayton, Ohio, the manager of a theater 
was imprisoned and fined fór showing a 
French film called The Lovers, which 
many critics had praised highly. In At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, a superior court ruled 
that Never on Sunday was nőt obscene, 
after it had been banned by the city’s 
censor, Mrs. Christine Gilliam. In New 
York State, one court ruled that a film 
about a nudist colony was. obscene, bút 
a higher State court reversed the verdict 
on the ground that nudity was nőt tan- 
tamount to obscenity. Which judge has 
the correct judgment? 

Confusion reigns, alsó, on the bench of 
the highest court of the land. The most 
recent Supreme Court decision reaffirmed 
the rights of movies to freedom of ex- 
pression, bút at the same time ruled that 
local censorship boards had the right to 
examine and license movies in advance 
of their showing to the public. 

Many of these conflicting attitudes 
spring írom fear. Religious leaders fear 
that movies will lead people intő paths 


of sexual temptation. Parents and teach- 
ers worry that children, through watch- 
ing too many films of violence, will be 
turnéd intő sadists and delinquents. 

Why all this concern about movies 
when other Communications média— 
books, newspapers, television—are re- 
garded more leniently? Because, of all 
these forms, motion pictures provide the 
greatest illusion of reality. Remember 
the stories of how the audience screamed 
when a train seemed to come straight at 
them in an early Thomas Edison film ex- 
periment? The train was accepted as 
reál—fór the moment. Audiences still 
momentarily accept as reál what they 
see on the screen, and they quite con- 
sciously lull themselves intő acceptance. 

A False Premise 

It is because of this power of illu¬ 
sion that movies have been regarded as 
dangerous. It has been assumed that 
films can arouse mass emotions and twist 
the mass mentality. Bút what is usually 
overlooked is the fact that with movies, 
as with dreams or nightmares, the illu¬ 
sion subsides after the audience has left 
the theater. The simple change írom the 




What’s Fit fór You to See? 


One irony of censorship: serious, Creative films are banned fór sex 
content—bút bloodcurdling horror pictures draw no “official” protest. 


theater to the outside world acts as a 
shock of cold water, and the mind (un- 
less it is diseased and disturbed to begin 
with) reasserts its restraints. 

Movie censorship thus has little psy- 
chological validity. Open to question, too, 
is the psychological validity of the cen- 
sor’s reasoning. When the Supreme Court 
held hearings in the case of a French 
movie called La Ronde, a lawyer seeking 
to uphold his city’s bán of the movie told 
the nine justices: “Bút do you realize 
that this movie will be seen by a large 
group of people in a darkened theater?” 
What untold horrors and fantasies of the 
imagination were struggling fór expres- 
sion in that lawyer’s mind! The Atlanta 
censor, Mrs. Christine Gilliam, remarked 
in a nationwide TV program on film cen¬ 
sorship : “I believe that the female figure 
unadorned is a sex symbol in our society, 
and I doubt very muoh if we want to 
arouse the sexual emotions of a mass 
audience all at one time in a theater.” 
The unadorned female figure has ap- 
peared on many a screen, causing, at 
worst, a few adolescent whistles. And 
museums, where many a female figure is 
portrayed unadorned in painting and 
sculpture, are nőt commonly known as 
places of indecency and licentiousness. 
Prudery, which would seem to be Mrs. 
Gilliam’s problem, has never been up- 
held in modern times as a legal or reá- 
sonable hasis fór censorship. 

O.K., If Taken in Small Doses 

Hollywood, of laté, has been casting 
off somé of its former prudery; conse- 
quently, an arsenal of emotional argu- 
ment and opinion has been brought to 
bear upon film makers, as though much 
of the population will sink intő iniquity 
unless the trend is stopped. Reverend 
Patrick Sullivan, S.J., an oificial of the 
Légion of Decency, expresses a more 
reasonable view: “No one film has ever 
demonstrably harmed anyone,” he said, 
recently, “bút a constant diet of films 
containing sex, violence, and question- 
able morál values could conceivably do 
great harm, particularly among the 
young and impressionable.” The New 
York State censor, Louis A. Pesce, an- 
other reasonable mán, takes much the 
same position. “Common sense should teli 
us,” he said. “that a heavy dose of violence 
and brutality would tend to distort the 
values of impressionable youngsters.” 

There are many who would agree with 
the above opinions; in fact, one instinc- 
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tively wants to agree, so reasonable are 
these positions. Bút hard fact dictates 
otherwise. There is nőt an iota of evi- 
dence (although there is a plethora of 
opinion) that movies have, or can have, 
the kind of harmful effects feared by 
Reverend Sullivan and Mr. Pesce. “It is 
very difficult to demonstrate a causal re- 
lationship between a picture and its audi¬ 
ence,” was the cáréiul statement of Don- 
ald MacNamarra, dean of the New York 
Institute of Criminology. “A child ac- 
quires his basic standards írom his 
parents,” says the well-known Dr. Spock. 

Perils of the Passión Pit 

It has been claimed (by columnist 
Ann Landers, among others) that sexy 
movies at drive-ins add to the hazards 
faced by today’s youngsters, as though 
passión on the screen inevitably sparks 
passión on the front seat of a cár. Bút 
the chances seem a good deal stronger 
that teen-agers turn towards each other 
because the movie itself is too dűli to 
hold their attention. Alsó, they may have 
gone to the drive-in simply to be alone— 
and nőt really to see the film at all. Per- 
missive parents who lend the kids the 
cár might do well to keep this in mind. 

Common sense and simple observation 
teli us that movies do influence impres¬ 
sionable young people on a superficial 
level: note the Doris Day and Kim Novak 
hair styles that spread throughout the 
country periodically. And remember the 
panic that Clark Gabié caused in the un- 
derwear industry when he appeared sans 
undershirt in It Happened One Night. 
Alsó, the hatmakers perennially try to 
pressure Hollywood intő forcing its male 
stars to wear hats in films. Dance c'razes 
followed dance sequences in movies—and 
this “long arm of Hollywood,” as it is 
called, is fully exploited by special arms 
of the major companies whose business 
it is to get movie imitativeness going. 

This kind of influence, partly genuine 
and partly exploited, is generally due to 
the popularity of a particular personal- 
ity. Young movie fans will breathlessly 
watch Elizabeth Taylor do everything, on 
the screen, from soliciting to hysterically 
relating a tale of her cousin’s homosexu- 
ality and his cannibalistic fate. Yet, what 
they will teli each other afterwards is 
how beautiful she looked. how dramatic 
she was—bút as fór the story, that was 
only a story. Movies do have a hypnotic 
effect while they are being viewed, bút 
just as a person cannot be forced to do 


something under hypnosis that would be 
repellent to him ordinarily, neither can 
the movie viewer (unless disturbed to be¬ 
gin with) be influenced to do things he 
has been trained to think of as wrong. 

Ironically, Hollywood operates with 
the same sort of assumptions as the cen- 
sors, the classifiers, and the puritans. 
The industry has a perennial guilt com- 
plex, which is why it both argues with. 
and attempts to placate, its critics. “We 
run scared out here,” said one producer. 
Another remarked: “It’s a lucky thing 
that Priváté Property turnéd out to be 
such a bad picture. If talent had made it 
...” This producer’s assumption was that 
if a William Wyler or a George Stevens 
had made the picture, it would have been 
so compelling, and thus dangerous, that 
all the forces of censorship would have 
descended like the Furies on Hollywood. 

The flaws in this observation are two: 
(1) a fine director would automatically 
turn away from shoddy matériái like 
Priváté Property, and (2) no matter how 
compellingly presented, it would nőt en- 
courage the practice of voyeurism nor 
the seduction of unwilling women. And if 
movies with an immoral tone are likely 
to corrupt, especially if there is a con¬ 
stant diet of such films, then the people 
most likely to be subverted are the of- 
ficials of the Légion of Decency and the 
reviewers of daily newspapers, fór these 
are the only people who can be counted 
on to see all the “morally objectionable” 
films of the Legion’s statistics. 

Movies, however. are made on several 
levels of taste. and with varying degrees 
of artistry, and here we have a genuine 
reason fór parents to protect their ehil- 
dren from the kinds of movie that might, 
if a steady diet of them were absorbed. 
lower their standards of taste and appre- 
ciation. In this area, the movies are as 
“dangerous” as vulgar comic books, shod¬ 
dy paper-bound volumes, and sensation- 
alized fan magazines, as well as the worst 
offender of all, bad television. 

A Matter of Taste 

It is highly doubtful that a child’s 
morál development would be affected any 
more by Baby Dőli than by Brides of 
Dracula , bút there are light years be¬ 
tween the two. so far as taste is concerned. 
Baby Dőli was a serious. beautifully pho- 
tographed, splendidly acted study of 
decadent Southern people. and its aim 
was artistic truth, even though there may 
be a difference of opinion as to whether 
( continued) 




DROG ADDICTION, taboo theme when Sinatra made CONTROVEKSIAL NÖVEL, Lolita, being filmed, stars 

The Mán With the Golden Arm, is no longer banned. James Mason, Sue Lyon as “nymphet,” Shelley Winters. 







What’s Fit fór You to See? 


One solution: Let movie makers themselves rate films, pin “fór 
adults only” tags on pictures nőt suitable fór youngsters. 


this was actually achieved. Brides of 
Dracula, on the other hand, was a sen- 
sationalized bloodcurdler aimed at an 
indiscriminating audience. Church pres- 
sure resulted in Baby DolTs getting 
only one third of its potential bookings. 
Brides of Dracula had no such problem. 

Moviedom’s Self-Distrust 

An important reason fór the existence 
of Hollywood’s patently absurd Code fór 
more than thirty years has been the in- 
dustry’s lack of faith in the people who 
make the pictures. Their personal moral- 
ity at home, their upbringing of their 
children are nőt questioned. What Holly¬ 
wood is deeply afraid of is their lack of 
taste as picture makers. The Code acts 
as a restraining influence to keep them 
from becoming too vulgar, írom draw- 
ing more economically ruinous censor- 
ship to the industry. 

“The sex in many of our pictures,” 
said a young producer of taste and intel- 


ligence, “is nőt sex at all, it’s titillation. 
Somé genuine sex would be welcome; by 
that I mean, the kind of treatment of lőve 
and sex that would have dramatic and 
psychological validity and that would 
truthfully light up an area that Holly¬ 
wood has leit mostly dark.” 

This producer went on to say: “It’s in- 
teresting to note that genuinely talented 
directors like Wyler and Stevens have lit- 
tle or no trouble with the Code. No- 
tice that George Stevens made A Piacé in 
the Sun without interference, and that 
William Wyler is making The Children’s 
Hour, and putting in the Lesbianism that 
was leit out when Goldwyn made the pic¬ 
ture as These Three. The producer of 
taste seems to be given more leeway, 
while the producer after a quick buck is 
watched with an eagle eye. Fór this rea¬ 
son, and it’s purely a strategic one, I’m nőt 
sure I’d want to do away with the Code.” 

There are others who would like to see 
the Code abandoned because of the dis- 


honesty it has encouraged over the years. 
Before Hollywood got enough courage to 
try more aduit themes, Sámuel Goldwyn 
was moved to declare: “Most of our pic¬ 
tures have little, if any, reál substance. 
Our fear of what the censors will do 
keeps us from portraying -life as it íeally 
is. We wind up with a lót of empty little 
fairy tales that do nőt have mucii rela- 
tion to anything.” In other words, Holly¬ 
wood was deliberately turning out movies 
that looked at life dishonestly. 

Bút another kind of dishonesty has 
been practiced in Hollywood, dating from 
the time it first brought in Will H. Hays 
to supervise morality in motion pictures. 
Hays insisted on “compensating values” 
being worked intő pictures. In the twen- 
ties this meant, according to a film his¬ 
tórián, “that stúdiós could present six 
reels of ticket-selling sinfulness if, in the 
seventh reel, all the sinners came to a 
bad end.” This sort of lip service paid to 
moralists grew more sophisticated later. 
Screenwriters and directors learned how ! 
to show things (to their own satisfac- 
tion, at least) without seeming to. 

Symbolic Smile 

A romantic episode would be cli- 
maxed by the camera’s panning to the 
fireplace, where the flames would sud- 
denly leap higher, indicating consumma- 
tion of the lőve affair. Or the scene 
would simply fade out—fading in again 
on a rumpled hero and heroiné who now 
treated one another with a new-found in- 
timacy. Evén as far back as Gone With 
the Wind, Vivien Leigh’s morning-after 
smile (after Clark Gabié had manfully 
carried her up the stairs to her bed- 
room) spoke volumes. Over the years, 
screenwriters have inserted, sometimes se- 
riously and sometimes playfully, a whole 
rangé of psychopathia sexualis intő films. 
The field of the western was particularly 
vulnerable, and a knowing observer could 
have discovered necrophilia, whip-fetish- 
ism, and incest in many a seemingly in- 
nocent film. In fact. a psychoanalyst once 
wrote an essay on the unconscious sexual 
symbolism of Hollywood’s westerns, lit¬ 
tle realizing that this symbolism had 
been pút in quite consciously. Fór a 
current example of the hidden meaning, 
see The Last Sunset. “It clearly dealt 
with incest,” says a Légion of Decency 
official, a mán well acquainted with Code- 
dodging practices. 

In contrast to recent Hollywood prod- 
ucts, current fóréi gn films seem more 




firmly based in reality, and more truthful. 
The statement should be qualified to in- 
clude only the best foleign films, fór 
the quick-buck movie artists exist every- 
where, on the Champs Élysées and the 
Via Veneto as well as Sunset Boulevard. 
Bút the film of high quality is emerging 
more and more frequently írom places 
other dián Hollywood. From Italy has 
come the fascinating La Dolce Vita, and 
others, such as Two Wómen, L’Avventura, 
and Rocco and His Brothers. Sex con- 
tent? High, often enough, bút portrayed 
mucii as it might occur in reál life, and 
slightly shocking only to those exposed 
to the puerility and superficiality of Hol¬ 
lywoodé frequent treatment of the sub- 
ject. Censors have been bothered by somé 
of the French “New Wave” films, many 
of them frank and iconoclastic, bút 
blessed usually with the virtue of a fresh 
approach to film making. The New York 
State censor found one such, The Lovers, 
“too explicit” in its love-making scenes, 
and required somé toning down, perhaps 
nőt realizing that this was something of 
an insult to the French government. 
which operates official film censorship 
and had cleared the movie fór export. 

British Bán Violence 

Similarly, when Mrs. Christine Gilliam 
banned Room at the Top, she was ques- 
tioning the judgment of the censorship 
board run by the British government. 
Turnabout is fair play. however. The 
British abhor the violence in American 
movies, and won’t allow children to see 
t'ie particularly brutal ones. Violence in 
films is regarded as dangerous, as well 
as in bad taste, by the British, and it is 
the violence in American films that is 
most often criticized in almost all areas 
of the world. Although it is extremely 
doubtful that the crime rate has risen in 
any area because of these movies. they do 
tend to give America and Americans a 
black eye abroad, fór while the films do 
nőt incite people to break away from 
their tradition, training, and instinct, 
they are remarkably quick at creating 
stereotypes. Fór this reason, foreign gov- 
ernments have protested about the na- 
tionalities of criminals portrayed in our 
films. A criminal in a movie, now, must 
either be a white Protestant American, or 
utterly stateless, identifiable as coming 
from no recognizable piacé on earth. 

As movies grow bolder, as they attempt 
to portray humán experience more and 
more significantly (as Fellini does in 
Italy, as Ingmar Bergman does in Swe- 
den), they alsó face the rising threat of 
censorship, with its several aspeots. One 
of the most bothersome aspects (because 
it is the most unreasonable) is the local 
kind, practiced by several communities 
in an arbitrary fashion. This method, 
classification, would separate the yoúng 
from the aduit audience, and while nőt 
potentially dangerous to the film of qual¬ 
ity, it would result in somé economic 


LESBIANISM, theme of The Children’s Hour, is dealt with ooenly in 
new version of film. Above, stars Shirley MacLaine, Audrey Hepburn. 


loss to profit-hungry Hollywood. A com- 
promise solution has been proposed to 
Hollywood by many who find legal cen¬ 
sorship distasteful and undemocratic. 
“Practice your own classification,” this 
advice says, in effect. “Merely say whether 
movies are designed fór all people, fór 
adults, or fór young people. Parents will 
then have a means of guidance when se- 
lecting movies fór their children.” 

“It would be better fór us,” admitted a 
Hollywood producer, “if we imposed that 
kind of restraint on ourselves. Bút it 
would be done, if at all, only fór political 
reasons. A new tidal wave of censorship 
is looming, and we want to forestall it. 
So we announce more self-regulation and 
more restraint. As fór myself, I can only 
work by pretending that a Code doesn’t 
exist. On the other hand, I have my per¬ 
sona! code. I have something to say 
through the médium; otherwise I wouldn’t 
be in it. The Code and censorship are 
practical matters we sometimes have to 
deal with, often bargain with, after a 
picture is finished.” 

A screenwriter says: “The proponents 


of classification teli us that we’d wind up 
with more freedom of expression. that by 
putting an ‘adults only’ tag on our bold¬ 
er pictures, we could be truly aduit. Per¬ 
haps we ought to try it, stop playing it 
safe. What have we got to lose?” 

There have been those who have tried 
it and haven’t lost. The distinguished 
achievements of the screen have been 
made possible by those who haven’t 
played it safe. An Ingmar Bergman right- 
ly refuses to work in present-day Holly¬ 
wood. Those who believe in themselves 
and their abilities try to please them¬ 
selves first. Otherwise, we would nőt have 
a Wild Strawberries, nor a Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour. Hollywood has fallen sadly 
behind this high level. The possibilities 
of a screen free of restraint include all 
the possibilities inherent in the vast hu¬ 
mán drama. The world has never been 
hatmed, only ennobled, by artistic doses 
of honesty and truth, by poetic visions of 
heaven and hell. Hollywood will always 
be serving us ill if it continues to keep 
one eye on the box office and the other 
on the censors. The End 





FACES IN THE CROWD are about all you see of extrás, many were filmed waving to themselves. Can you find Bette 

here on dock mPocketful ofMiracles. Next day, aboard ship, Davis, Glenn Ford, Hope Lángé, and Thomas Mitchell? 


The Movie Extra 


Who have you seen most often on the screen . . . Marilyn Monroe, Rock Hudson, Cary 
Grant? Chances are that it’s au unknown extra like pretty Carol Daniels, who has 
made three hundred films in the pást five years. Here’s an inside look at Hollywood’s 
three thousand-odd “atmosphere players” and their amazing way of life. 


PHOTOS BY CAL BE11N8TEIN • TEXT BY STEPHAN WILKINSON 


I t’s been said that there’s no such 
thing as a movie extra, since “extra” 
means someth'ng you can do with- 
out. And Hollywood can’t do without 
those faceless legions that make up mob 
scenes, posses, infantry regiments, slave 
armies, and most of the movies’ cannon 
fodder, fór one of film-making’s inescap- 
able facts is that “You can make a movie 
without stars, bút nőt without extrás.” 
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Call them extrás or—as they prefer— 
“atmosphere players,” 3,200 of these ac- 
tors without voices work in Hollywood. 
Somé are full-time extrás, bút most are 
part-timers who are alsó students. movie- 
mad housewives. moonlighting firemen, 
professional football players. and even 
silent screen stars who can’t bear to 
leave “The Industry.” 

While working, extrás earn a minimum 


of $24.26 a day, or $31.94 if they’re 
“dress extrás” and provide their own oos- 
tumes, bút that’s only the beginning. Ex¬ 
trás work on a complex bonus system 
based on “whammies” (special actions 
that separate an extra from the rest of 
the crowd) worth $8.50 each. If a waiter 
walks on screen carrying a tray of roast 
beef, he gets one whammy. If he carries 
an attention-attracting suckling pig with 



BORED EXTRÁS, including students híred fór 
high-society party scene, relax on The Pleasure 
of His Company set (rightj. Their eight-hour day 
consists mainly of rehearsals and waiting, produces 
two or three minutes of usable film. Most extrás pre- 
fer working on small, aetive sets rather than large- 
crowd or party scenes, because of more chances fór 
extra-pay “whammies” and “silent bits.” During 
filming of Danny Kaye’s On the Double, director 
asked twenty extrás to form jostling mob, bút eighty 
unneeded players got intő act, created near-riot, and 
good film footage. Later, all demanded extra pay. 

SWEDISII MODEL Marianne Wahrolen, 23, ap- 
pears at Hollywood’s Central Casting Bureaus week- 
ly interviews (below), in hopes of being accepted as 
extra. She was one of the 95 per cent rejected, 
must wait six months before reapplying. Best oppor- 
tunities are fór eighteen-year-olds who look young- 
er, since stúdiós need teen-age extrás bút Califor- 
nia labor laws complicate movie employment of 
minors by requiring teachers and social workers on 
set. Midgets are alsó in demand, as rehearsál stand- 
ins fór children who aren’t allowed to stay under the 
hot klieg lights more than a few minutes each day. 
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The Movie Extra m 

an apple in its mouth, it may be worth a 
double or triple whammy. Carrying a 
fancy weapon instead of an ordinary ri- 
fle, in a column of marching soldiers, is 
alsó worth a whammy. 

If a star looks at an extra and reacts, 
it’s a whammy. If a director talks to an 
individual extra, it earns him more mon- 
ey—on the theory that if the extra is 
worth talking to, he should be paid főt 
getting personal direction. If á star 
touches an extra, it may be a “silent bit” 
—a move that contributes to the advance 
of the story—worth $67.46, the biggest 
bonus a nonspeaking player can récéivé, 
except fór hazardous work. (The night 



OLDEST EXTRA, Scott Seaton, 91, 
wont retire because he feels Hollywood 
is “exciting and glamorous.” His one 
concession to age: he recently sold his 
foreign sports cár. In movies since 
1925, Seaton never had more than bit 
part; was in 29 films last year alone. 
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they burned the revivalist’s tent in Elmer 
Gantry, one hundred extrás earned an ex¬ 
tra $90 apiece fór playing near the fire, 
and two hundred extrás, wearing asbestos 
slave costumes in Spartacus, each re- 
ceived $200 fór letting flaming logs roll 
over them.) 

Let an extra speak even one word in a 
film, and he is automatically “wired fór 
sound” by being paid the $100-a-day 
Screen Actors Guild minimum fór per- 
formers. If the posse rides up and asks 
which way the outlaw went, the extra can 
point, fór a $67.46 silent bit, bút if he 
answers, “Thataway,” it earns him $100. 
One result of all this is that somé direc- 
tors have been heard to complain that ex¬ 
trás want extra pay fór every action be- 
yond straight breathing. 

Approximately five hundred Hollywood 
extrás earn over $5,000 a year, with a few 
topflight dress extrás, who own extensive 
wardrobes, making írom $9,000 to $20,- 
000. More than hali of the city’s at- 
mosphere players, however, average only 
$1 ,000 a year. Even so, their collective 
wages can be a costly item in a produc¬ 
eri budget. Spartacus, fór instance, had 
a budget that allotted $1,000,000 fór ex¬ 
trás alone. 

Filming The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse earlier this year, director 
Vincent Minelli, who believes in realism, 
hired a chef to spend days preparing a 
reál banquet fór a lavish scene which 
was to be filmed. Instead of watered 
Cokes and ginger ale, Minelli insisted 
on reál whisky and champagne. Fór ten 
expensive hours, fifty extrás gorged them- 
selves on turkeys, truffles, caviar, and 
champagne, hugging and kissing each 
other during—and between—the scenes. 
It was a wild affair, and they were all 
paid silent bits fór the orgy. 

To get closer to reality, and at the 
same time to savé millions of dollars on 
extrás, many American film companies 
are going on location abroad. Most for¬ 
eign extrás can be rented at $3 to $5 a 
day—with no unión rules, whammies, or 
silent bits to complicate the payroll. 

A Busy Switchboard Indeed 

In Hollywood, nearly all atmosphere 
players are hired through the Central 
Casting Bureau, an industry-supported 
clearing house that charges no fees fór 
steering extrás to job openings. At 4 
p.m. every weekday, extrás begin call- 
ing Central Casting’s switchboard—the 
busiest one in the entire city—at the 
rate of somé three thousand an hour, to 
see if there are any openings fór the next 
day’s filmings. 

They keep calling back at fifteen-min- 
ute intervals and, within three hours, 
Central Casting has füled the four hun- 
dred-odd openings it gets on an average 
day. Most extrás try again the next morn- 
ing, starting at 6 A.M., to see if they can 


fül any last-minute openings or replace 
anyone who has reported sick. Since ex¬ 
trás have a brand-new job in the morning 
and are out of work by nightfall, the 
whole process must be repeated the next 
day—which is why most of an extra’s 
life is spent, nőt working, bút looking fór 
work. 

Central Casting nőt only supplies stú¬ 
diós with different types of extrás—bro- 
ken-nosed boxers, Luftwaffe pilots, prosti- 
tutes, pizza makers, amputees, and hun- 
dreds of other specialties—bút alsó deals 
in paris of people. On several hours’ no- 
tice, they can furnish a pair of bowlegs. 
a violinist’s fingers, twelve provocative 
hips, or the best blackjack-dealer’s hands 
this side of Las Vegas. 

“Good Old Days”—a Myth 

In Hollywood’s heyday, before the 
Screen Extrás Guild was organized in 
1945, background characters were hired 
írom among skid-row derelicts, tourists 
who wanted a chance to wave at the folks 
back home, and gullible youngsters hop- 
ing to take the first step toward stardom. 
Wages averaged $3.50 a day plus a box 
lunch (during the depression this went 
down to $1.25 and lunch). The stúdiós 
maintained primitive outdoor employ- 
ment pens on their lots, in which extrás 
clustered like longshoremen waiting fór 
dock jobs, until a director came out and 
said, “You, you, and you. Come with me.” 

Even Central Casting had its problems, 
fór the Bureau had, at one time, allowed 
a totál of 17,000 extrás to register and 
compete fór precious few jobs. That’s 
why it’s almost impossible to become 
an extra today. The Extrás Guild has 
slashed its rolls to 3,200, and won’t al- 
low anyone to jóin unless he has had a 
job as an extra—bút no one can work as 
an extra except members of the Guild. 

The only way to break the cycle, unless 
you know a movie director, is through 
Central Casting’s Wednesday morning in- 
terviews fór new applicants between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five (the 
category with the largest demand and 
most frequent turnover). Seventy-five to 
one hundred young hopefuls- appear fór 
interviews every week, bút only three or 
four are accepted. 

Why is the extra’s difficult, often bor¬ 
ing, poorly paid, sometimes hazardous 
job so popular? Partly because it can, 
occasionally, be a springboard to star¬ 
dom. “After all,” the bright-eyed hope¬ 
fuls say, “Clark Gabié, John Wayne, 
Gary Cooper, and Janet Gaynor all start- 
ed as extrás.” Bút, more than this un- 
likely possibility, every extra is fulfilling 
that Great American Dream—appearing 
in the movies. And, while the biggest 
cinema stars get to do only one or two 
roles a year, the extra has the unparal- 
leled excitement of playing a brand-new 
part every day. The End 




MASS-PRODUCTIOIV MAKE-UP fór extrás is early- 
morning headache fór cosmeticians. Stars are retouched 
before takes, bút extrás must keep their own powder dry. 


AlONEY-MAKIIMG WARDROBE gets Carol Daniels, 
25, high-pay jobs as dress extra. She spends $1,500 yearly 
on clothes, never buys anything she couldnt voear in movie. 



PRIVILEGED EXTRA Jerry Glenn dances part of Sim- this “silent bit.” Eighty Toyland extrás got lucrative weekly 

ple Simon in Disney’s Babes in Toyland, earned $500 fór contracts fór playing regular, though nonspeaking, roles. 
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.FÖREVER^ESS 

irt HoLLyWooD 

In the town that fantasy built, dying really is the living end. 
Funerals are more glamorous than premieres, morticians 
know more about show business than producers, and graveyards 
are so cheerful, they draw as many tourists as Disneyland. 

BY GAEL GREENE Drauiings By John Huehnergarth 


T he camera fades in across a pris- 
tine laké and over the exquisitely 
manicured expanse of lawn. Pony- 
tailed teen-agers in sausage-skin toreador 
pants skip and romp about the rolling 
green. Three aging spinsters in flowered 
rayon f'rocks and straw bonnets trip along 
arm in arm. A grinning matron in Ber¬ 
muda shorts and halter settles her two- 
year-old atop her shoulders, where the 
child sits squalling, his grubby fists 
tangled in her pin-curled head. 

“Who’s got the Thermos ? I’m dyin’ of 
thirst,” cries a silver-haired heavyweight 
in a geranium-strewn Mother Hubbard 
smock. 

“What did you do with the extra film, 
Ellie? I gotta reload the camera.” 
“Doughnut anyone?” 

“Eddi?. Eddie,” someone shrieks. 
“Where is that brat? Eddie. Oh, there 
you are. Stop picking your knee. Now ? 
don’t you move from that spot. Eddie. 
Eddie. Where has that . . 

There is a sudden scream. A small boy 
has tumbled intő the artificial laké. 

A Happy Gaggle? 

What have we here in the verdant hills 
of this beautiful Hollywood park? A 
carnival? A happy gaggle of Sunday pic- 
nickers? An outing at the zoo perhaps? 
Nőt at all. 

It may look and sound and smell and 
feel like a circus, bút what we really 
have here is a Hollywood funeral—the 
funeral of Tyrone Power. 

Wafting over the titters and sobs and 
calls and the clicking cameras of the 
crowd comes music—“Always,” “Mam- 
selle,” and “Eddie Duchin’s Piano 
Theme.” They sound like tunes from the 
sound tracks of a dozen Celluloid epics 
which, of course, is exactly what they 
are. Fór this is Hollywood, where every- 
one strives fór what is bigger, better. 


more colorful—even in such matters as 
last rites fór fallen heroes. 

West Coast morticians still shudder 
(yes, even those unfailingly cheerful per- 
sonages permit themselves a priváté 
shudder) at memories of the Valentino 
debacle. Rodolpho Alfonzo Raffaelo Pi- 
erre Filibert Guglielmi di Valentina d’An- 
tonguolla had sputtered pást his zenith 
when, at the age of thirty-one, he was 
stricken with a perforated ulcer. On 
August 23, 1926, New York’s Daily 
News headlined the crisis with: the 

GREAT DIRECTOR STOOD READY TO CALL 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO OFF THE SCREEN OF 

life. Crowds of the curious gathered 
outside Polyclinic Hospital, bút they 
were orderly and no one was prepared 
fór the hysteria that was to follow. That 
afternoon, the great screen idol died and 
his body was taken to the Frank E. 
Campbell Funeral Church which was then 
located on Broadway and Sixty-sixth 
Street, where it was placed on a gold- 
covered bed in the Gold Room. It was an- 
nounced that the doors would open to 
the public at 4:00 p.m. the next day. The 
next morning of what was to be known as 
“Mad Tuesday,” the crowds began to 
gather fór a two-second glimpse of the 
lifeless “Sheik.” Twice, mounted police- 
men on riot duty failed to stem the surg- 
ing crowd of dry-eyed mourners. All dur- 
ing that afternoon, the mounted cops 
charged the crowd, trying to break it up. 

Mad Tuesday 

They huddled under a somber garden 
of black umbrellas in the rain. Traffic was 
closed off, and at one point, after driving 
the crowd back as far as Sixty-seventh 
Street, the police recovered twenty-eight 
unmated shoes from the Street and side- 
walk. Two plate-glass Windows were shat- 
tered, one hundred persons were injured, 
one girl was trampled by a policeman’s 


horse, and an automobilé was overturned. 

The funeral train to Hollywood was 
said to rival that of Abraham Lincoln. 
The funeral director himself came along 
with his press agent to open the back 
door and let the crowds view the body at 
stations en route wherever practicabfe. 
In Chicago, it took a riot squad of police 
to get the wailing women off the tracks 
so the train might resume its joulney. 

Posthumous Fame Pays Off 

Four years later, at a trfal over charges 
of mishandling Valentino’s estate, the ac- 
tor’s press agent-manager took credit fór 
staging the entire orgy. He testified about 
his brain storm of hiring twenty women 
to throng outside the funeral home and 
1,500 policemen to keep them in hand. 
Nobody can hire cops by the hundreds, 
and whether or nőt twenty professional 
mourners could have drawn a mob of 30,- 
000 is doubtful. Bút no matter. At his 
death, Valentino was in debt fór $500,- 
000, and just one month after the riots, 
reissue of his films. netted the stúdió 
$2,000,000 and the Valentino heirs a 
crisp $700,000. 

A year later, on the anniversary of 
Valentino’s passing, the first mysterious 
lady in black made a pilgrimage to his 
crypt. She returned regularly in the years 
that followed, always with appropriate 
fanfaré from the press. Valentino guilds 
flourished throughout the world. Strands 
of hair said to come from Valentino’s 
head sold like hot cakes. And, as one wag 
remarked, if Valentino had been a herd 
of hairy mammoths in shedding season, 
he could hardly have produced the abun- 
dance of hair that was sold. 

Bút in the annals of necrophilia, the 
Valentino efforts were almost sophomoric 
against the ghostly, macabre spotlight 
surrounding the death of James Dean. It 
would be easy to pút the blame on Dean’s 
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stúdió, left holding the bag with Dean’s 
unreleased film, Giant, when the Indiana 
farm boy died in a steel-shattering 
smashup on Highway 466. Bút the Dean 
Death Cult really began in the Charles 
Addams hearts of somé of his friends, 
and possibly even within Dean himself. 
Somé time earlier, when Dean was visit- 
ing his family in Indiana. he led a visit- 
ing magaziné photographer to a local 
mortuary. jumped intő a casket, and 
yelled, “Shoot away.” 

Only íour days before his death, Dean 
phoned a friend and said, “I just called 
to say good-by.” “Where are you going?” 
the friend asked. “From Salinas to the 
greatest to the grave,” was the actor’s 
puzzling answer. 

Funereal Frolics 

Bút the high priestess of the Dean 
Death Cult was certainly a TV actress 
named Maila Nurmi, who enjoyed a brief 
graveyard following as Vampira, the liv- 
ing, so to speak, personification of the 
slinky brunette of the Charles Addams 
cartoons. Miss Nurmi, a sometime girl 
friend of Dean’s, was quoted shortly be¬ 
fore Dean’s death as saying at a party: 
“James Dean will die soon.” When 
pressed fór clarification. she smiled a 
funereal grimace and intoned, “I know, 
because I am a witch.” 

This maoabre legend grew with gro- 


tesque embellishments. In death, Dean’s 
popularity soared as it never had in life. 
Fór months after his death, he kept top¬ 
ping fan magaziné popularity polls. 
“Read his own words from the beyond,” 
one boasted. In another, Dean told his 
own story in his own words, which grew 
particularly ghoulish when Dean referred 
to the highway to Salinas as “where I 
was to die,” and described his own death: 

Looking Backward 

“It was very bad, there were sirens, 
I think, and there were voices.... Good- 
by, I wanted to say.” There was a big 
markét fór shreds of his hair and frag- 
ments of the death cár. Five and a hali 
years after his death, Dean was still re- 
ceiving one hundred letters a month, in- 
cluding somé from fans who insisted he 
was nőt dead bút merely disfigured by the 
accident and kept hidden by the stúdió. 

Most tragic of all was the incredible 
cult that sprang up at a Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia, high school, under the name, “The 
James Dean Death Club.” Two seemingly 
bright and stable youngsters—a boy and 
a girl—both reportedly members of the 
Club, died in separate accidents a few 
weeks apart, each driving a cár at top 
speed intő a tree. 

The bittér taste of the macabre still 
lingers in Hollywood, which has lost sev- 
eral top stars in the pást year. In each 


case, the family has made a desperate 
plea fór dignity and spoken of fears that 
these funerals might be turnéd intő Ro¬ 
mán holidays. In each case, the public 
has responded. The crowds of funeral 
buffs were kept to an orderly minimum 
at the funerals of Clark Gabié, Gary 
Cooper, and Jeff Chandler. Bút even 
without these pleas fór restraint, it is un- 
likely that these three funerals would 
have inspired the bizarre hysteria the 
Valentino and Dean funerals did. It was 
teen-agers who gave Dean his ghastly 
immortality, egged on by the hucksters 
and the fast-buck boys. In the twenties, 
when Valentino died, almost everyone 
was behaving like a teen-ager. Movies 
were a bigger part of our lives then. To¬ 
day it is largely the character of the mán, 
his public image, and the dictates of his 
family that determine the character of 
his funeral. 

By Invitation Only 

Attendance at the Gary Cooper rites 
were by invitation only. and very few in- 
vitations were issued. Insiders report a 
certain panic among the ranks who 
looked upon the invitation as a status 
symbol and grew apprehensive when one 
failed to arrive. In the light of this ex- 
clusivity, it is to be noted that Alec 
Guinness, who was invited, is supposed to 
have turnéd to a companion and re- 



Valentino died in debt, bút he earned his stúdió $2,000,000 posthumously. 
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marked, i’m glad to be here, bút I must 
admit that I never met the mán.” 

“The Cooper funeral was under com- 
plete control all the way,” Hollywood re- 
porters say. Bút even a veterán like the 
New York Héráid, Tribüné’ s Joe Hyams 
admits he got a start when Cooper’s press 
agents sent out a mimeographed obituary 
on his death before the event actually 
occurred. 

Pals of Erről Flynn say the aging 
swashbuckler would have split his sides 
laughing at the last bittér battle of fe- 
males over his lifeless body. Whether or 
nőt the fun-loving Flynn would have been 
amused by the battle’s outcome, we can- 
not say. Bút his estranged widow, Pat 
Wymore, won the final word, and insisted 
Flynn be buried in Hollywood even 
though the actor’s aging nymphet com- 
panion, Beverly Aadland, protested that 
his last request was fór burial on his be- 
loved island of Jamaica “under a gnarled 
oak tree.” 

On burial day, Beverly was in San 
Francisco, saying Miss Wymore had 
made her feel “nőt welcome,” and as 
Miss Wymore brusquely noted, Beverly 
was pretty busy anyway, selling the ser- 
ialized account of her lőve affair with 
Flynn to a British newspaper and “hav- 
ing her interests in Flynn’s estate pro- 
tected” by a protective attorney. 

. . . Like a Red, Red Rose 

Probably, Beverly would have felt a bit 
out of piacé anyway with the five hundred 
or so mostly middle-aged women who sat 
on chairs outside the church and listened 
to the Services on loud-speakers. Burial 
at Forest Lawn in the Garden of Ever- 
lasting Peace was supposed to be priváté, 
bút one hundred or so of the elderly la- 
dies trailed along. At the head of Flynn’s 
grave, in piacé of the tombstone which 
is banned at .Forest Lawn as a dreary 
Symbol of sorrowful death, they saw a 
three-foot statue of a woman, labeled, 
“Flowers of Remembrance.” Upon the 
casket was placed the single red rose 
sent by Beverly. 

Certainly one of the most fitting fare- 
wells was that rendered the master show¬ 
man, Mike Todd. True, if Todd had been 
staging the production, he might have in¬ 
sisted on holding it at Madison Square 
Garden so he could include all his most 
intimate friends. Bút actually, those in- 
timate “little” soirees Todd lóvéd to 
throw were strictly publicity gimmicks. 
So, suitably enough, the Todd funeral 
was billed as “a priváté family affair.” 
And the whole family was there: his Chi¬ 
cago cián, Liz Taylor, Eddie Fisher, 
a few dozen press agents, and two hun¬ 
dred reporters, each of whom received a 
printed ticket. At the Los Angeles air- 
port, the limousine drove right up to 
the pláne to protect Liz írom exposure to 
the mob. She got out of the cár and 
headed, unassisted, toward the stairway, 



Merry angels and nubile 
maidens replace tombstones 
in Hollywoodé forever 
happy cemeteries. 

bút was so blinded by grief and sedatives 
that she missed the stairs altogether and 
walked smack intő the pláne. Someone 
reached out, grabbed her by an arm, and 
re-aimed her. 

At the suburban Chicago cemetery, a 
local police chief was in charge. The 
chief, a short, round mán wrapped 
around a fát, black cigar, gathered the 
press around him about forty-five minutes 
before the funeral and said, “Okay, boys, 
this is going to be a quiet family funeral 
and I’m nőt going to bother you. I’m put- 
ting you all on your honor to keep it dig- 
nified. And you,” he said, turning to the 
mortuary employees, “you undertaker’s 
mén. I don’t want anybody blocking the 
view of the camera boys.” 

The Very Last . . .? 

Where Hollywood really outdoes itself 
is at the last rites of the big tycoons— 
and, notes columnist Sidney Skolsky, it’s 
always “the last of the big tycoons. We’ve 
been losing the last of the big tycoons 
fór years now.” The funerals of these 
powerful mén are invariably awash with 
forced tears and sincere sneers. It was 
Leó C. Rostén who pointed out that the 
word hypocrite is derived írom the Greek 
word hypokrites, meaning an actor. Fu¬ 
nerals under any circumstances are rarely 
approached with eagerness. It helps to 
fortify oneself in advance. 


The laté Gene Fowler told of driving 
to John Barrymore’s funeral in a chauf- 
feured limousine with a fully equipped 
bar in the back and offering W. C. Fields 
a lift. 

“Would you like a Martini or a beer?” 
Fowler asked Fields. 

“Both,” Fields replied. 

It is to be said that the less deeply ag- 
grieved were thus fortified fór the fu¬ 
neral of Columbia Stúdiós’ less-than-gen- 
ial dictator, Harry Cohn. The Services 
were held on a Columbia sound stage 
with. 1,300 in attendance, an occasion in- 
spiriiig the remark, “This proves people 
will still turn out fór something they real¬ 
ly want to see.” 

Mayer Died in Defeat 

Certain reliable sources insist this 
wisecrack was inspired by the funeral of 
M-G-M’s L. B. Mayer. It may well have 
been equally applicable. At his mighti- 
est, Mayer was one of the most feared of 
the movie moguls. Bút having been 
squeezed out at M-G-M, he spent his last 
years in relatíve obscurity. Spencer Tracy 
was asked to deliver the eulogy bút, as 
Tracy had nőt been among the mighty 
Mayet’s admirers, it was uncertain up to 
the last minute whether he would actual¬ 
ly do so. The temple was nőt even fiiled, 
reported Bosley Crowther in The Holly J 
wood Rajah. Mayer died a defeated mán, 
too sick to even care about the final hu- 
miliation by the new stúdió powers. Bút 
even so, the stúdió was well represented 
by all of the “Old Guard” of executives, 
now loyal to the new régimé. Lined up in 
a phalanx, they provoked a ghoulish 
joke: “Well, I see that M-G-M has got 
L. B. back at last,” one observer was said 
to have remarked. “Yes,” his companion 
reportedly answqred, “bút on its own 
terms.” Fór a time, L. B. enjoyed a spe- 
cial kind of Hollywood immortality— 
“L. B. Mayer Chicken Noodle Soup”—on 
the studio’s commissary menü. Bút even 
that immortality has faded. On a recent 
commissary visit, it was noted that the 
soup had been stricken írom the menü. 

The death of the last great tycoon— 
whoever he might be—invariably brings 
an announcement from his stúdió that all 
its offices the world over will, upon an ap- 
pointed day and hour, observe a moment 
of silence. “One minute, that’s all they 
allow them,” columnist Skolsky mused. 
“And whenever possible, it’s during the 
lunch hour.” 

The laté wunderkind, Irving Thalberg, 
would have approved this economy of 
time. The only funeral he ever slowed 
down fór was his own untimely one. In 
his book, A Tree Is a Tree, King Wallis 
Vidor telis how Thalberg once conducted 
a story conference during the course 
of a funeral. The conference, on a pro- 
posed script főt the homicidal Billy the 
Kid, got under way between the two mén 
in a limousine en route to the undertak- 
(continued) Ti 
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er’s where the body of Mabei Normand 
lay in State. At one point during the Serv¬ 
ices, Thalberg leaned over and whis- 
pered a stern pronouncement, “Too many 
murders,” referring, of course, to the pro- 
posed film. Afterward, as the limousine 
pulled intő the stúdió grounds, Thalberg 
leaped out, saying, ‘Tll call you,” and 
the conference was completed. 

Come One, Come All 

It might well be that only in such a 
never-never land as Hollywood could such 
an ever-ever land as Forest Lawn Me- 
morial-Park be conceived and thrive, set- 
ting the fashion of the “Happy Ceme- 
tery” throughout the world. “You really 
should go there,” a Los Angeleno ürgéd. 
“Alive, I mean.” 

Irish playwright Brendan Behan made 
the “Before Need” tour, combining it 
with a visit to Disneyland, followed by 
an alcoholic lapse which landed him in 
jail. After gazing at the precious green 
velvet expanse of Forest Lawn, dotted 
with statuary—allegorical, infantile, 
erotic with nubile maidens—with the 
symphonic music wafting out of the bush- 
es and tourists’ toddlers crawling over 
the bronzé and marble décor, Behan 
turnéd to his wife and said, “My God, 
they’ve banished death in Hollywood.” 

Fór Forest Lawn is as versatile in 
banishing the grimness írom death as 
an all-purpose cleanser is in erasing the 
grime írom life. Possibly the only ceme- 
tery in creation to rate an entire col- 
umn by the Saturday Review’s travel 
writer, Horace Sutton, under the banner, 
“Booked fór Travel,” Forest Lawn, 
“where lőve lives in beauty,” consistently 
ranked as Los Angeles’s number one 
tourist attraction until Disneyland 
opened. And more than a millión and a 
half tourists still stand in lines beneath 
a blazing- sün, to view such spectacles as 
a stained-glass reproduction of da Vinci’s 
“The Last Supper” and the world’s 
largest painting of the Crucifixion. 

“Aside írom being a burial ground,” 
Sutton notes, “Forest Lawn is most cer- 
tainly in the tourist business, nőt to men¬ 
tion the souvenir business, the flower bus¬ 
iness, the wedding business (complete 
with its own bridal consultant), the life 
insurance business, and, in the opinion 
of many, show business.” 

The living gather each hour on the 
hour outside “Memóriái Terrace,” an im- 
pressive -stone structure, waiting to see 
“The Last Supper” window. They lounge 
along the stone hedges in sün suits and 
sneakers, sandals and pin curls. One 
husky young mán sports Bermuda shorts, 
a T shirt emblazoned with the legend, 
“Coach,” sandals, argyles, and two cam- 
eras. At the bidding of a somber guard, 
a line is formed and held captive there 
fór the inevitable commercial—out of 
nowhere comes a sepulchral voice extoll- 


ing the beauties of death at Forest Lawn. 
On display inside are a dozen copies of 
Michelangelo masterpieces (including 
the famous “Moses” made írom a cast of 
the original) side-by-side with lesser 
crockery of the sort that looks as though 
it might be purchased írom any Floren- 
tine marble works by the gross. Else- 
where on the grounds is an impressive 
replica of Michelangelo’s “Dávid”—a 
Dávid with a difference—the addition of 
a fig leaf attached at the insistence of 
somé influential local clubwomen. Cer- 
tain of these memorials are nőt only 
handsome, bút are alsó .practical—the 
“Tower of Legends,” rising eighty-seven 
feet above a plateau in rugged stone 
majesty, has been hailed as “reál Ameri¬ 
can architecture,” yet ingeniously con- 
cealed is the fact that it was designed to 
hold a hundred and sixty thousand gal- 
lons of water. The soft sell is the pre- 
vailing undercurrent. Visitors witness the 
drama of the 195-foot-long canvas show¬ 
ing the moment before the Crucifixion, 
in a $1,600,000 building erected solely fór 
its stirring display, by following a bounc- 
ing arrow írom figure to figure of what 
looks like a scene írom a De Miile epic. 
They are then dismissed through a back 
door leading to a courtyard with a 
breath-taking view of the rolling grounds 
and an unavoidable view of a Forest 
Lawn funeral price list etched on the 
wall. From the courtyard there is no way 
back to the parking lót except through 
the one-room museum and the thrice as 
spacious souvenir shop, with its display 
of dishes embossed with views of the 
park, color slides, a plastic walnut that 
opens to fold-out pictures—Forest Lawn 
in a Nutshell—and those peephole key- 
chain charms which ordinarily reveal a 
color shot of a scantily elad model, bút 
in this instance feature a Technicolor 
photo of “The Last Supper” window. 
There are alsó rings, spoons, compacts,, 
lipsticks, salt and pepper shakers, and a ’ 
cerámic spoon rest, all embellished with 
pictures of the gorgeous graveyard. 

Selling Discretion in Death 
Most wondrous of all is the fact that 
the visitor can spend the day browsing 
among these treasures and never once 
run intő a funeral procession. Death here 
is so disereet. Nothing mars the sweep 
of lawn, unless you want to count the 
sprinkling-system valves—fór there are 
no tombstones, only an occasional piece 
of memóriái statuary and the simple 
bronzé markers set flush intő the grass. 

It was Dr. Hubert Eaton, “The Builder,” 
the revolutionizer of undertaking, who 
decided the tombstones must go. It wasn’t 
easy fór Eaton to sell his tombstoneless 
cemetery to the public. As Adela Rogers 
St. Johns puts it in her biography of 
Eaton, “He would find that nothing was 
harder to sell than the idea of a cheerful 


burial ground where life, nőt death, was 
depicted, a piacé which was designed to 
be a first step up toward heaven, im- 
mortality, and a happy eternal life.” He 
instructed his sales force, “Accept the 
spiritual yourself and those to whom you 
speak will accept it alsó.” What exactly 
were they selling, Miss St. Johns asks. 
“Immortality. Bút it had to be something 
people could see.” 

“I can’t seem to persuade the custom- 
ers,” Eaton complained one day. 

“Most persuasive thing in the world,” 
a friend suggested, “is money.” 

“With that ringing in his ears,” Miss 
St. Johns writes, “Hubert went to bed. 
He woke up with a full-blown sales idea.” 
The next day he sold the first burial lót 
in America which could nőt pút up a 
tombstone. And he did it by offering the 
customer a 10 per cent discount. 

Duck Baby 

Next weapon in the battle to chase the 
shadow of the grim reaper from Forest 
Lawn was a rollicking, laughing, happy 
little bronzé baby cuddling a pair of 
ducklings in its arms. This Shirley Tem- 
ple of statues was the hit of the Pan- 
Pacific International Exposition in 1915, 
and Eaton was determined to spirit the 
“Duck Baby” to Forest Lawn. Says Miss 
St. Johns, “That public relations sense) 
which has astounded heads of advertising 
agencies and newspaper publishers ever 
since would see to it that the press was 
aware of her (Duck Baby’s) arrival and 
presence there.” The Forest Lawn Board 
of Directors were stunned. Absolutely no, 
they told Eaton. Undaunted, Eaton bor- 
rowed $886 from his housekeeping fund 
and moved Duck Baby to Forest Lawn. 

From then on, there was no stopping 
him. An admitted innocent, his pockets 
stuffed with dollars, Eaton went off to 
Italy. What. he wanted to know, was the 
finest statue in the country. The con- 
sensus was that it was Michelangelo’s 
“Moses.” 

“Can I buy it fór my park?” Eaton 
asked. 

They offered him copies. Eaton was 
nőt satisfied, bút he finally settled fór a 
reproduction of “Moses” which was made 
from a cast of the original. This was 
accomplished when Eaton secured per- 
mission to close Rome’s Church of St. 
Peter-in-Chains fór a day, an act that re- 
quired the Pope’s approval, so that the 
cast could be made. 

Bút the work of art that really set the 
town’s interest and imagination afire was 
the Earl Carroll monument. Showman 
Carroll was killed in a pláne crash. With 
him was the heroiné of a notorious bath- 
tub escapade, Beryl Wallace. Carroll’s 
will directed that a $50,000 marble me¬ 
móriái to himself and his “closest 
friend,” Miss Wallace, be built over his 
grave at Forest Lawn inside the Gardens 




Hysteria over James Dean was so intense, 
fans still write him 100 letters a month. 


of Memory whieli can be opened only Iiy 
(he gold keys of property owners. A 
lieadline in the Los Angeles Examiner 
blared: showman earl carroll wanted 
DANCING GIRLS ON HIS TÖMB. It Was a 
story to make even an insensitive public 
relations mán cringe. Bút, says Miss St. 
Johns. Dr. Eaton was on Carroll’s side 
and if it was bad public relations, he 
was sorry. “He was unable to see that 
there was anything . . . irreligious in a 
mán whose life work had been with danc- 
ing girls having a bas relief of them on 
his memóriái if he wanted them. Other 
mén listed their achievements . . .” Fi- 
nally the court allotted ten thousand 
dollars fór the memóriái and speculation 
went wild. Somé said that the statue, 
nude, was of Beryl herself. One suggest- 
ed the tömb was cast in the shape of a 
bath tub—with Beryl in it. It took a for¬ 
mai press conference and an official show¬ 
ing of the statue—a five-foot bronzé of a 
feminine angel—to restore decorum. 
Says Miss St. Johns: “The only other 
partnership of art and industry that 
seems to be comparable to Forest Lawn 
is the Walt Disney Stúdiós.” 

Wliat’s in a Natnesake 

Forest Lawn in fart seemed scarcelv 
more bizarre than Forest Lawn in fic- 
tion. bút Dr. Eaton has never forgiven 
what his devoted biographer refers to as 
the betrayal of his confidenee and hospi- 
tality by an “egotistical English writer.” 
Evelyn Waugh’s hilarious The Lóvéd 
One , the story of the tragic lőve triangle 
peopled by the Senior Mortician of 
“Whispering Glades,” his favorité un- 
dertaker’s cosmetician. and the number 
two mán at “The Happier Hunting 
Ground,” a pet cemetery. might well be 
satire. Others insist it is nothing more 
than brilliant reporting. The highest com- 
pliment one could pay a “Happier Hunt¬ 
ing Ground” funeral was the heartfelt 
whispered exultation, “It was worthy of 
Whispering Glades.” 

The real-life model of “Happier Hunt¬ 
ing Ground” could probably be recog- 
nized via a tour of the Los Angeles Pet 
Cemetery which bears the same imitative 
admiration fór Forest Lawn. Instead of 
tombstones, there are row on row of in- 
conspicuous markers set in what would 
be grass were it nőt fór the drought. 
“Mommie’s Little Girl,” “Twelve Years 
of Happipess. Our Sammy,” “He Lived 
in Our Arms and Died in Our Arms.” 
“Our Bob—He Thought He Was Folks.” 
read the bronzé rectangles immortalizing 
dogs, cats, canaries, parakeets. a handful 
of horses. a turtle, a Hon, somé goats, be- 
loved chimps, and an assortment of guin- 
ea pigs. 

A brochure at the Los Angeles Pet 
Cemetery lists a minimum burial of 
$64.50, adds ten dollars fór pink, blue, or 
white lining in the casket, bút entomb- 


ment can run intő the thousands. While 
a charming gray-haired undertaker in a 
flowered smock and toreador pants han- 
dled a difficult case on the phone (the 
caller was insisting a cat buried a dozen 
years earlier be disinterred and replotted 
in a more pleasant spot with somé broth- 
ers and sisters), I flipped through the 
mortuary’s scrapbook of memories. “Mén 
appear to be much more hysterical than 
women at the demise of their pets,” one 
clipping read. Bút one woman tried to 
commit suicide over her spániel. Another 
came out of the farewell room, weeping, 
“I never felt this way before, nőt even 
over my third husband.” 

Pure Trixie 

And according to the records. a dog 
named “Trixie” was given a $300 fu¬ 
neral. Fifty mourners attended in black 
limousines. Funeral rites were read. a 
cornettist played a hymn and then sound- 
ed taps. the signal fór release of a sin- 
gle white dove from behind a pillow of 
gardenias. The dove was “a symbol of 
Trixie’s purity,” her mistress said. 

We gazed across the parched hill, the 
toreadored undertaker and I. “It will be 


really lovely when we get somé rain,” 
she said. “And at Christmas. people bring 
little trees and toys. We bury our pets 
in infants’ caskets and the bronzé ums 
fór ashes are just like those at the humán 
cemeteries.” 

The “Before Need Plán” 

Nőt necessarily fiattered by this imita- 
tion, Forest Lawn flourishes and expands 
nőt always without a skirmish. Those 
who choose to be buried there may wan- 
der about beforehand, along Memory 
Slope, pást Brotherly Lőve and Dawn of 
Tomorrow Hoad to the Court of Freedom 
or intő The Court of the Mystery of Life 
garden, a glen scented with orange blos- 
soms and decorated with the lyrics of 
Victor Herbert’s “Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
Life” carved in stone. 

They may linger at Lullabyland and 
Babyland, or they may take a stroll up 
Mausoleum Slope before choosing an 
appealing spot to be purchased on the 
“Before Need Plán.” 

After just such a tour of the “Grave- 
yard With Glamour,” one wide-eyed tour- 
ist remarked. “Boy, you people sure know 
how to live out here.” The End 
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The Birth of a Star 

The roads tofame are légion—hord work , talent, courage, knowing 
the "right”people, being in the rightpiacé at the right time. 

Here are fifteen stars who traveled these routes, as they appeared 
somewhere along their journey. Can you guess who they are? 

BY WALTER WINCHELL 



1 She was a child actress until the 
day she walked through the stúdió 
commissary in a tight blouse. Male 
eyes popped and there were gasps 
aplenty. Watching her go by, one ex- 
ecutive prophetically declared: “There 
goes our next big glamour star.” 



4 She was one of the pretty faces 
who participated in a Florida public- 
ity junket. A publicist advised her to 
wear a red velvet bikini. When she 
appeared—almost wearing the swim 
suit—flash bulbs popped in all direc- 
tions. The photograph was thereafter 
used in countless daily newspapers. 
It made her torso a national figure. 



2 She was a dancer until an acci- 
dent ended her hoofing career. She 
was hospitalized fór fourteen months. 
After the lengthy recuperative period, 
her doctors informed her that she 
could never dance again professional- 
ly. Consequently, she tried singing. 



5 He left home in England to be- 
come a stilt-walker at a carnival. He 
eventually migrated to Yankee Doodle- 
burg and secured minor roles in 
Broadway shows. One day he accom- 
panied a friend to a screen test. The 
test required another actor to say a 
few words. He obliged. His thirty-sec- 
ond appearance resulted in a contract. 



3 She was a heavy-hipped blonde, 
emoting in a Berlin stúdió, when a 
visiting Hollywood tycoon noticed her. 
His aides dismissed her as a “full- 
back,” bút he offered her a contract. 
She was brought to Hollywood, pút 
on a diet, and given English lessons. 



6 Her dramatics teacher ürgéd her 
to forsake show biz—arguing that 
she lacked talent. She refused to be¬ 
lieve it. Her first show biz job lasted 
three weeks. She became a model. An 
autó accident interrupted this career. 
Doctors predicted shewould never walk 
again. Happily, she recovered, went to 
Hollywood and began the long climb. 











14 He worked as a movie prop 
mán. During the making of a movie, 
he dived intő a stormy óceán írom the 
deck of a ship after the stunt mán 
lost his nerve. As a result, the direc- 
tor rewarded him with acting jobs. 


15 She toured the country as a 
model. The tour ended in San Fran¬ 
cisco. However, she had the railroad 
ticket rerouted to Hollywood and 
spent several weeks there. The result 
was a screen test and a contract. 


Check your answers againsl those which appear on page 126. 
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8 She auditioned fór a role in a 
show and won her first important part 
as the result of a whim. -The director, 
incredibly enough, was impressed 
with the way she pút on her gloves. 


9 She was signed by the stúdió as 
a musical-comedy actress. Fór months 
shewaited fór a job. Finally the great 
day arrived. She reported fór work and 
received her part. It was one line long. 


11 He toiled in a Hoboken road- 
house where he sang, waited on tables, 
and swept the floor. All fór the prince- 
ly sum of fifteen dollars a week. One 
evening, Harry James dropped in, lis- 
tened to him sing, and offered him a 
job with his bánd. Six months later, 
another bandleader, Tommy Dorsey, 
purchased his contract írom James fór 
the price of one hundred fifteen dollars. 


12 She was lunching at Sardi’s 
with a friend. At another table sat an 
influential booking agent who came 
over to the table to greet her friend. 
During the brief conversation that 
followed, she casually mentioned she 
was searching fór an acting job. Right 
there and then, the agent wrote a note 
of introduction fór her to a Hollywood 
director. Thus she began her journey. 


7 He was a mike-fright victim after 
inking his first rádió contract. He 
avoided the stúdió and was ready to 
cancel out. His brother practically 
dragged him in front of the mike. 


10 She was called fór a conference 
with several stúdió executives after 
completing her screen test. The ex- 
perience almost paralyzed her with 
fear. She was unable to speak and un- 
able to think. When they asked if she 
wanted to be an actress she panicked, 
fled from the room, and returned to 
her home in Kansas. The stúdió even- 
tually lured her back to Movieville. 


13 She was a curvy dőli who posed 
fór cheesecake photos fór the lavish 
fee of fifty dollars weekly. She con- 
tinued posing and earning bread-and- 
butter money fór four years—and then 
was offered her initial film contract. 














Women of Berlin 

In the politically volcanic city of 3,300,000, the famously chic Berlin women 
ha ve a new look. From the homemakers to the women factory workers to the 
sports-car girls, the two underlying notes have become survival and defwnce. 


BY RICHARD GERMÁN 

he fair-haired, blue-eyed women oí 
Berlin, pre-World War II visitors 
have told me, were among the gay- 
est in all Europe, as well as among the 
most beautiful and most abandoned. De- 
feat in the first war somehow had given 
them a sophisticated resignation that 
made them live fór the moment, and they 
had something that few of their con- 
temporaries in other Germán cities had: 
they could joke in the midst of trouble. 
Billy Wilder, the film director, was in 
Berlin last August when I arrived there. 
He was making a film, One, Two, Three, 
and one night, at dinner, he began talk- 
ing to me about the Berlin women he re- 
membered. “At one time these were the 
greatest in the world,” he said. “They 
were warm, feminine, great companions. 
Adults. Bút look at them today. -Now they 
have seen too much.” 

It seemed evident to me even in the 
way the women walked through the 
streets. They moved quietly and quickly, 
their heads bent; their postures contrast- 
ed oddly with their chic clothes. Women 
in Berlin have a distinctive look, as the 
women in Romé do. Their dress is almost 
a uniform., It consists of a squarish jack- 
et—often of leather—and a pleated, 
swinging skirt below, with dark-toned 
stockings above pástéi, high-heeled shoes. 
When they wear hats, they wear cloches. 
Their hair is cut short and they do nőt 
wear any make-up bút lipstick. Nearly 
all of them carry huge leather handbags 
and slender, rolled umbrellas. Chic is 
second natúré to them, and it has been 
reduced to ultimate simplicity. 

Before Berlin was sealed of! from East 
Germany by the Communists, commerce 
between the zones was nőt only normál, 
bút habitpal. Easterners went over intő 
the West to work by the thousands, and 
Westerners went intő the East Zone to at- 
tend plays, concerts, and other activities 
in the Communists’ hyped-up cultural 
program. “What am I going to do about 
my house?” Mrs. Anni Hess, wife of an 
official in the office of public information, 
asked me. “My maid lives in the East— 
now she cannot come to work. And what 
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will she do?” Her words at first struck 
me as full of self-concern—until I real- 
ized that these women, living in danger 
every day of their lives, had to force 
themselves to think of immediate, per- 
sonal problems, and to go on about the 
business of keeping their homes and fám- 
ilies together. 

Bút when the Ulbricht government of 
the East closed the gates, and tanks from 
the Soviet garrisons lumbered up to those 
gates, parked, and pointed their guns at 
the West Berliners, it was impossible fór 
the most determined wife or mother to 
pretend that nothing had happened. 

No one spoke on either side of the bar- 
ricades. The soldiers stood in their tanks 
or at their guard posts, staring at the 



SCORNFUL of danger, West Ber¬ 
lin woman moves within a foot of 
East Berlin police guarding bordér. 


people of West Berlin, who stared back. 
Somé West Berlin women were leading 
dogs, almost always a boxer or a shepherd. 

All over the city square, there are box- 
like apartment buildings with grayish- 
brown walls, cold and austere. Each 
apartment has a balcony set out with 
bright red geraniums and petunias of ev¬ 
ery imaginable hue, bút those flowers, 
and the deep, wet green of the trees that 
have grown up since World War II, did 
nothing to relieve the oppressive atmos- 
phere. It rained four straight days. When 
the sün came out, everything still was 
colorless. Refugees from the East still 
poured in. Somé ran, somé swam, swarm- 
ing to the refugee camp at Marienfelde. 

Silence lay over the city. Trolleys trun- 
dled through the streets, and double- 
decked buses, bút there were few auto- 
mobiles. Pedestrians moved about in 
twos and threes along even the busiest 
sections of the Kurfürstendamm, West 
Berlin’s main Street, or in the precincts 
of the famous Zoo Station. 

Bad Now, Worse Before 

The rubble of Berlin is evident every- 
where. Sixty per cent of Berlin was de- 
stroyed in World War II. One person out 
of every three lost his home. The city fa- 
thers decreed that somé of the rubble 
should remain, so that the people will 
never forget. 

“Oh, you should have seen it before.” 
one woman who grew up during World 
War II said to me. “They’ve done mira- 
cles in rebuilding it.” That may be, bút 
to me the city looked as though recon- 
struction just was beginning. My hotel 
was the Berlin Hilton, splendidly new, 
shiny indoors with polished marble floors 
and thick, multicolored rugs shot through 
with glinting metallic threads. 

Across from the Hilton were the re- 
mains of the Hotel Edén, once one of the 
most dazzlingly opulent pleasure spots in 
the city. By leaning far out my window 
and looking up the Kurfürstendamm, I 
could see what is leit of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Memóriái Church. Berliners call 
the ruins “The Unfilled Tooth,” and it 
( continued) 





WELL-DRESSED BERLI\ERS relax at sidewalk café 
on Kurfürstendamm, West Berlin’s main Street. The 



FASHION MODELS keep up “business as usual” 
front on runway, bút with manufacturer of hard-hit 
$250,000,000 garment business, anxiety is apparent. 


women talk little about the political or economic 
crisis, bút carefully order less expensive drinks. 


Claude Jambtt—Pitt 



WEST BERLIIS WOMEIS reveal unexpected stamina 
as they step up pace in garment factory short oí 
workers. Many bring their lunches, eat at machines. 
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Women of Berlin 


Parts Matek 




AT BLACKROTTOM, nighttime hangout popular 
with young people, West Germán girls show serious 
faces even while dancing; niglit life has dwindled. 


WITH “LAST CHANCE” ATTITŰDÉ, Berliners 
soak up sün at Laké Wannsee. Hardened to the strains 
of the cold war, they hardly notice the warning signs. 








does look like a huge tooth against the 
sky. Although organized religion is 
frowned upon in East Berlin, church at- 
tendance in the West has increased since 
the war: by 55 per cent, one source esti- 
mates. Women especially have turnéd to 
the church. Perhaps this is responsible 
fór the decline in juvenile delinquency. 
Although Berlin once was overrun with 
gangs of teen-aged rubble rats who 
robbed, and even killed, on the slight- 
est pretext, these gangs largely have dis- 
appeared. “We have always been strict 
parents,” one woman said to me, “and 
now we are stricter than before.” 

This woman was standing in a line in 
front of a grocery store. A wave of what 
the newspapers called “panic buying” 
had begun—the prudent housewives were 
storing up whatever they could buy 
against the day when food might be un- 
obtainable. “We remember the days when 
we stood in line fór food, with spoons in 
our hands,” said Mrs. Helen Meyer, a 
seamstress. Looking at the women in the 
line, I thought how different they were 
írom the heavily rouged and mascared 
women of whom Christopher Isherwood 
wrote in The Berlin Stories. There was 
nothing in their eyes now bút the desire 
fór simple survival. 

The Sewing Machine Story 

Yet there was determination, especial¬ 
ly on the part of the women coming in 
from the East. The story of the old lady 
and the sewing machine has become a 
Berlin classic. Before the gates were 
closed, as I have mentioned. the East Ber- 
liners could go over to the Western Sector 
to work. One morning, a Communist po- 
liceman, a Vopo, got on an elevated train 
at Teltow station in the East. In one cár 
was a sewing machine. “Whose machine 
is this?” he demanded. No one answered. 
He attempted to pick it up, bút found 
that it was padlocked to a heating pipe 
with an iron chain. Unable to move it, he 
left the train. It proceeded intő the West 
and, in Lichterfelde, an old lady rose 
from her seat, unlocked the machine, and 
got of! the train with it. 

During the days that I was in Berlin, it 
still was possible fór tourists to go back 
and forth between the two zones; it was 
necessary only to show one’s American 
passport to be passed through. I drove 
through the Eastern section three times. 
It was more silent than the Western. The 
feeling I had was that people were watch- 
ing me • from behind shuttered Windows 
and boarded-up doors; or that everyone 
had gone underground, persuaded by 
their Communist leaders that the reál 
danger would come from the West. 

The lines of women in front of the 
Stores in the Eastern section were longer 
—and shabbier. On Kari Marx Strasse, 
there were petticoats and high-heeled 
shoes in the shop Windows, bút I saw few 


customers in those Stores. Nor could I 
engage anyone in conversation, as I had 
been able to in the Western Zone. After 
giving me directions, the people would 
hurry off, usually with a furtive look at 
the Vopo on the beat. Sometimes, one 
woman told me, Vopos stop women who 
are passing through and force them to 
empty their handbags—“Nőt because 
they were looking fór anything special,” 
she said, “bút just to be nuisances.” 

“Nőt Much Night Life” 

Back at my hotel after the last visit to 
the East Zone, I had a drink with Carin 
Reich, the girl in ohargé of public rela- 
tions, who was brought up in Berlin dur¬ 
ing the war. She spoke English perfectly, 
with a trace of a London accent; she had 
picked that up, she said, in a British 
colony in Africa, where she had been sell- 
ing motor cars. I .asked her about social 
life fór women in Berlin. “There is nőt 
much night life here, nőt now,” she said. 
“We like to entertain each other in our 
homes. Bút nőt at dinner parties, usually. 
The big meal of the day comes at noon. 
We have three courses then. In the eve- 
nings, we will have somé beer, and if we 
have people in, we will give them sand- 
wiches or hors d’oeuvres. 

“We were trapped even before the bar- 
ricades,” she added. “Going away from 
here fór the weekend was immensely dif- 
ficult. That is, it was so difficult to come 
back because of the long lines of cars 
waiting to get in at the check points. 
You sometimes had to *wait three or four 
hours, parked in your cár, before you 
could get back in. One night I was com¬ 
ing back and they searched my cár. I 
didn’t know what they were looking fór, 
and they wouldn’t teli me. I was terrified. 
They even asked me to take off the— 
what do you call them? The caps, the 
hub caps. I’ve never been so frightened 
in my life. Bút fear is something a wom¬ 
an here must learn to live with. What 
can we do? Life must go on. You can’t 
think of the end of everything every min- 
ute of your life.” 

• There was a mixed group of transients 
and visitors in the bar, drinking Ameri- 
can-style Martinis, discussing the res- 
taurants they would diné in that night. 
There was a Hungárián photographer 
dressed in the style of a French peasant, 
a tall American girl who was doing some¬ 
thing fór a camera firm, a chic mother 
and her equally chic daughter who were 
selling encyclopedias to American sol- 
diers on Army posts, and a piano player 
who worked upstairs in the roof garden 
of the Hilton. There alsó were many re- 
porters. As is characteristic of so much 
of the American press, they seemed to- 
tally incurious. They were mainly awed 
by the fact that the crisis had brought 
big-name reporters to the scene. “Dávid 
Brinkley is here,” one said. “Or Huntley 


—I never can remember which is which.” 

“I hear they may close the air corri- 
dors,” the Hungárián photographer said. 

“God, they can’t!” cried the book 
saleslady. “I’ve got to be in Orléans, 
outside Paris, next week.” 

“And I’ve got to go to Munich,” said 
the press agent. 

My friend Fred Uffelman, who had 
come along to take somé pictures, and I 
spent our days and evenings walking 
around the city. Now and then we were 
solicited by prostitutes. There were nőt 
many. “There never have been many 
‘birds’ in Berlin,” a friend said to us, “be¬ 
cause so many women are willing ama- 
teurs.” Whether or nőt this was true, we 
did nőt see many—nőt nearly as many, 
fór example, as one sees in Romé or Paris 
or the sin-ridden cities of Asia. Those we 
did see, while well-dressed in the Berlin 
woman’s uniform and carrying the stand¬ 
ard huge handbag and slender umbrella, 
were even more despairing than any I 
had seen anywhere. 

One night we went to the famous Bal- 
haus Resi, on Hasenheide, a huge, drafty 
hall which, fór somé reason, is equipped 
with telephones and pneumatic tubes at 
each table. People pick up people by tel¬ 
ephoning or sending messages through 
the tubes. “There are over two hundred 
and fifty telephones,” a waiter told up, 
proudly. “A favorité game here is fór a 
mán at one table to call a girl at another 
and teli her he is someone else. The girl, 
looking at the someone else, decides to 
take his offer. She goes to him and sur- 
prises him. Everybody .enjoys playing 
Cupid that way. There is a terrible short- 
age of mén in Berlin, because of the 
War, and that is why you see so many 
single women. Now, with all the refugees 
coming in, there will be even more.” 

Frantic Pursuit of Pleasure 

The women Uffelman and I observed 
did nőt seem to be having much fun. The 
mén, on the other hand, mainly fát busi- 
nessmen and tourists, were having a great 
time, dancing with jerky, elbow-jiggling 
movements, hurling themselves here and 
there around the floor. The whole scene 
looked like something rendered by somé 
modern Brueghel. 

Presently the music stopped, the danc- 
ers left the floor, and the lights went 
döwn. At the end of the room was a huge 
stage. Its curtain lifted slowly and por- 
tentously. Suddenly the stage was full of 
fountains with colored lights playing on 
them. We waited fór the girls to come 
on; nőne came. Nothing came, in fact, 
bút the fountains of water—the Resi’s 
famous “water show,” which is a great 
favorité of well-to-do Berliners. 

The Badewanne. on Nurnbergerstrasse, 
was said to have somé fair jazz. We went; 
it was indeed fair. bút only fair. The 
girls there looked like the ones who can 
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be seen in Greenwich Viliágé or North 
Beach. At one time Berlin had a thriving 
Bohemian colony, bút today there is nőt 
much avant-garde artistic activity. 

After our hour or so at the Badewanne, 
we went back to the Hilton where the 
nightly dance on the roof garden was 
still going strong. Fór a minute or two, 
watching the mén and women on the 
floor, the mén with those odd, side- 
clipped haircuts, the women in heavily 
draped taffetas and silks above their ex- 
traordinarily shapely (and exposed) 
legs, I had a lunatic sense of being im- 
prisoned in a nightmare: while the pian- 
ist pounded away at American tunes, an 
international collection danced. There 
were Japanese, a couple of Arabs, a 
fiercely moustachioed Italian and his 
reedy, away-from-home wife, an American 
colonel, twenty reporters írom various 
countries, and Germán tycoons with their 
shopgirls hired fór the evening. The 
dance floor was filled with desperate ac¬ 
tivity. I was drinking schnapps and beer 
chasers, far too many, I daresay. I was 
getting no benefit írom them in the way 
one ought to: no lift, only depression. 

The next day we wandered through 
the Tiergarten, the six-hundred-acre park 
that, in its day, was the pride of Berlin 
and acknowledged by people of every 
land as one of the most beautiful parks 
in the world. After World War II, efforts 
to restore it were begun. The wreckage 
and tree stumps (all the trees that were 
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Vienna-bom Barbara Valentin, is 
new type of actress popular in Berlin. 


nőt destroyed were cut up to make fire- 
wood) were raked intő neat piles and 
sodded over to make hills. New paths 
were Iáid out. Strolling about with no 
destination in mind, we inevitably drifted 
toward the Brandenburger Tor. 

We stood there at the barricade, star- 
ing toward the huge, ugly gate a half 
mile away. Workers were busy building 
the stone wall to separate the East írom 
the West. 

We had a date with a friend of a 
friend of Uffelman’s; someone had ürgéd 
him to look her up, and he had called 
her. She had been in Berlin throughout 
most of the war, and had been a lively 
and attractive figure in the social life of 
the Occupation: so I gathered, anyhow, 
from the names she mentioned. She was 
about forty-five. At one time, I thought, 
she must have had that look of world- 
weariness that shaded Dietrich’s face in 
The Blue Angel when she pút her lég on 
a chair and sang. Her name was Erika. 
The look still lingered in the sharp curl 
of her lower lip under her cigarette, 
which dangled from her mouth, and in her 
eyes’ narrowing protection of themselves 
against the smoke, bút it was only a trace 
of what once must have been. It now had 
been replaced by a tense expression of 
determination to be as civilized as possi- 
ble in the face of terror. 

Erika told us that she and her hus- 
band, who was well over sixty, were the 
parents of a four-year-old daughter. They 
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called it a wunderkind, she said, as they 
both had been so old when the child was 
conceived. She took out a snapshot. She 
said we had to go back to the apartment 
to meet the little girl. 

Uffelman had blutwurst, winekraut, 
and the unavoidable potatoes. I forget 
what I had; it was somé kind of sausage. 
Nor can I remember the name of the 
small restaurant. I was too interested in 
what Erika had to say. 

“Yes, I am worried,” she said. “All 
women here are, whether they have chil- 
dren or nőt. You might wonder if we 
would nőt be used to it, bút who gets 
used to danger? To us who have lived in 
Berlin fór so long, inconvenience is noth- 
ing new. Nor is danger—bút it is nőt 
danger fór myself that worries me. What 
will happen to her if my husband and I 
go? That is the worry of all the women 
of Berlin. Their children. Ourselves . . .” 
Her voice trailed off and she shrugged. 

Fór a moment she was quiet. Then she 
added, “Perhaps the closing of the city 
will have a good effect in the long run. 
Perhaps it will force everybody intő sen- 
sible talks about what is to be done.” 

Despair and Hope 

After lunch she invited Uffelman and 
me back to meet her husband. Their 
apartment was small, bút light and airy. 
The rooms had high ceilings. In one sit¬ 
ting room was a picture of the hand- 
some, gray-haired father and the wun¬ 
derkind. They were wearing long, white 
nightdresses with blue borders around 
the necks and edges of the sleeves. Uffel¬ 
man admired the quaint nightdresses, 
whereupon the mán produced his írom a 
chest of drawers and offered it as a gift. 

“I can’t take your nightdress,” Uffel¬ 
man said. 

“You must have it,” the mán said. 

“No, no.” 

“Yes, pleasé,” he said. “After all . . .” 
his face was grave, “what good are pos- 
sessions now?” 

Yet, nőt everybody was so despairing. 
Many Berliners believed that, by continu- 
ing to live in freedom in the West and by 
escaping there írom the East, they were 
flaunting the concept of freedom in the 
faces of the surrounding Communists. 
Three or four times I heard the story 
that was going the rounds, that seemed to 
sum up the city’s attitűdé. Someone is 
supposed to have said to a Berlin woman, 
“Do you .really believe that anyone will 
reward you West Berliners fór standing 
up fór freedom?” 

“No, nőt necessarily.” 

“Then why do you go on?” 

The Berlin woman laughed. Then she 
said, “Do you expect anybody to reward 
you fór breathing?” 

“Certainly nőt.” 

“Then why do you continue to go on 
breathing?” The End 


u Do you mean 
that I can be a 
CHRISTIAN. . . 
without ever joining 
any denomination?” 



D o you know that you can be a 
Christian, a member of the 
church of the Lord, forgiven of 
your sins, and assured of the prom- 
ise of etemal life—all without ever 
joining any denomination, being 
bound by any humán creed, or sub- 
mitting to any final humán author- 
ity in religion? Nőt only can you 
be, the Lord wants you to be! 

Throughout the world, many 
people are studying their New 
Testaments with the thrilling 
awareness that the way to Christ 
and the salvation He offers is 
clearly revealed. These people 
are learning that the Word of God 
is the “seed” (Luké 8:11), and that 
just as the seed produced Chris- 
tians when preached and received 
intő “good and honest” hearts in the 
first century, so it will produce 
Christians in the twentieth century. 
They are seeing, too, that far from 
authorizing a great number of dif- 
ferent, competing groups the Lord 
established one church and that 
He guides that church, even today, 
by His own Word. 

When people hear the gospel, 
believe it, repent of their sins, con- 
fess Christ, and are baptized, the 
Lord forgives their sins (Mark 
16:15,16; Acts 2:38; Romans 10:10; 
Romans 6:3, 4; Acts 22:16) and 
adds them to His church (Acts 
2:47; Ephesians 1:22, 23; Ephesians 
5:23). These “new creatures” are 



called Christians (Acts 11:26; I 
Peter 4:16). In all of their work 
and worship they are guided by 
the word of the Lord as revealed 
in the New Testament (II Timothy 
3:16, 17). 

This message is presented by a 
congregation of just such people as 
you have been reading about. They 
have obeyed from the heart the 
simple commands of the Lord as 
they are given in the gospel record, 
and they have the Lord’s promise 
that He has added them to His 
church. They have joined no de- 
nomination, subscribed to no hu¬ 
mán creed, recognized no final hu¬ 
mán authority in religion. They, 
along with millions of others, are 
pleading fór the restoration of New 
Testament Christianity. They ürge 
you to obey the gospel of Christ 
revealed in the New Testament. 

Fór further information, write 
fór your free copy of the booklet, 
“What Is the Church of Christ?” 
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REPORT 


BY GRETTA BAKER 

T he lawyer frora Cleveland was ob- 
viously enjoying himselí. Scan- 
ning the elaborate dinner menü, 
He asked his companion, “What’ll it be to 
drink, Russ? Still Scotch and soda?” 

The other mán smiled. “You have a 
good memory. John. It must be three 
years since we last had dinner here.” 

; “Right. It was the last convention I 
áttended.” John Howard motioned to the 
Waiter. “A Scotch and soda and a dry 
Martini.” Then he looked at Russ and 
grinned. “Go ahead, say it. You’re sur- 
prised to see me order a drink.” 

“Well, yes,” his companion admitted. 
“I remember three years ago you were on 
an ulcer diet—only soft foods and milk.” 
; “Bút no more. I can eat and drink 
anything I want. and even smoke a cigar 
now and then. You see, I heard about 
a new treatment. Diet and medicine 
íveren’t helping me, so I figured I might 
as well try it.” 

“And it worked?” 

. “You see the results. I couldn’t feel 
better. I only wish I’d known about it 
éooner. Might have saved myself a lót of 
ínisery.” 

j John Howard’s story had a happy end- 
Ing, thanks to a treatment that uses X-ray 
instead of drugs or surgery. Bút just a 
few years before. Howard had been one 
of three millión Americans who suffer 
írom a peptic ulcer (a term that covers 
both gastric and duódénál ulcers). Sur- 
veys indicate that one out of every ten 
will fali prey to the disease in the course 
of a lifetime. Males still outnumber fe- 
tnale sufferers by almost three to one, bút 
figures indicate that women may be 
Catching up to mén in the ulcer race as 
more and more of them take jobs outside 
the home and become involved in the 
problems of our high-powered, competi- 
tive society. 

Jokingly called the “badge of success” 
by somé. an ulcer is anything bút a 
laughing matter. fór it can nőt only 
threaten the life of the wage earner bút 
alsó destroy the peace of mind of an en- 
tire family. Each year somé 10,000 per- 


sons die of ulcers, and the loss in money, 
through death and disability, is estimated 
at $500,000,000. 

Although ulcers have become increas- 
ingly common in modern times, the symp- 
toms were described by a medical writer 
as early as 350 b.c. Later, in the first 
century a.d., Celsus recommended a spe- 
cial diet of bland foods quite similar to 
the one used today, and fór the next 
thousand years, physicians continued to 
rely on various drugs and herbs com- 
bined with diet. Bút the best they could 
offer was a guess, fór nobody actually 
knew what was happening inside the 
stomach or duodenum to cause such pain. 

Then, in 1824. came a ray of light from 
an English scientist. William Prout went 
before the Royal Society of London to 
make a startiing declaration: 

“Genfiemen—I have evidence to show 
that the digestive fluids of the stomach 
contain one of the most powerful Chemi¬ 
cals known to mán—hydrochloric acid!” 

His statement was received with 
stunned silence by most of his colleagues. 
Somé skeptics branded him an impostor, 
and there were murmurs of “charlatan” 
and “sensation seeker.” Yet even as he 
spoke, a drama that would vindicate his 
claim was unfolding across the óceán in 
a crude lóg house on Mackinac Island in 
Michigan. 

Medical Milestones 

There on a June day in 1822, a young 
French-Canadian by the name of Alexis 
St. Martin staggered intő the fur-trading 
post and collapsed on the floor. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Beaumont, an Army doctor sum- 
moned to care fór the mán, found him 
sufíering from a mammoth gunshot 
wound, from which hali of the stomach 
protruded. St. Martin was moved to the 
physician’s home, and was subsequently 
nursed back to health by the doctor’s 
wife. Bút the amazing part of the story 
was that an opening remained in the 
man’s abdomen even after he had com- 
pletely recovered. 

One day almost two years later, while 


examining the opening (medically 
termed a gastric fistula), Dr. Beaumont 
made a momentous discovery. As he 
wrote in his diary: “When Alexis lies on 
his right side, I can look directly intő the 
stomach and almost see the process of 
digestion!” Thus began a series of exper- 
iments that were to become milestones 
of medical progress. Dr. Beaumont found 
that the gastric juice of the stomach did 
indeed contain hydrochloric acid, as 
Prout said. He alsó discovered that emo- 
tional storms in his irascible patient 
(now a house servant) affected the stom¬ 
ach as much as they affected the mán. 
The digestive juice could be inhibited or 
activated by changes in Alexis St. 
Martin’s mood. 

Closing the Gap 

It was a long, hard road from the little 
backwoods infirmary of Dr. William 
Beaumont to the stainless Steel labora- 
tories of our modern hospitals. Bút 
thanks to the painstaking studies of this 
pioneer doctor. other physicians who fol- 
lowed him were able to understand more 
clearly the physiology of the stomach 
and the adjoining portion of the intes- 
tine known as the duodenum. Their ex- 
periments confirmed earlier findings— 
that both hydrochloric acid and pepsin 
(discovered in 1836 by a Germán sci¬ 
entist named Theodor Schwann) were 
necessary fór the process of digestion. 
When confronted by the question as to 
why such powerful Chemicals did nőt de¬ 
stroy the stomach itself, physiologists 
were able to show that the inside lining 
of the stomach was protected by a mucus 
secretion that served as a barrier to the 
corrosive action of the digestive fluids. 

It was at this point that the ulcer puz¬ 
zle began to fali intő piacé. Why did 
ulcers appear? Doctors could nőt pin- 
point the causes. Yet one thing was 
clear. Ulcers seemed to flourish in the 
presence of too much acid and too little 
mucus secretion. From this observation 
stemmed the whole medical approach 
to ulcer treatment by means of diet and 


Jokers call ulcers the "badge of success" 

—bút they're no joke to the 3,000,000 
Americans who suffer from them. What causes 
this sometimes-fatal ailment? Is there a 
permanent cure? Here's an encouraging report 
on results of recent medical experiments. 


drugs. It involved two major objectives. 

First, diet was regulated to eliminate 
those foods that were known to cause 
abundant acid production. Second, drugs 
were used to soothe the overactive stom- 
ach and to neutralize or oppose the excess 
acid. Later on, more drugs were intro- 
duced to block the nervous impulses that 
set the stomach to working overtime. 

It was this type of treatment that was 
prescribed fór John Howard, a forty-one- 
year-old lawyer from Cleveland, shortly 
after his ulcer made its appearance. He 
had been given a bárium X-ray so that 
the doctor was able to point out the ex- 
act location of the ulcer. 

“It’s nőt in the stomach bút in the du- 
odenum,” explained the doctor. “About 
eight out of ten ulcers are. It’s fortunate 
in a way, because duódénál ulcers are 
seldom malignant.” 

“Well, it’s a relief to hear that! ” How¬ 
ard said. “This whole business has been 
pretty upsetting to my wife and me.” 

A Rigorous Diet 

“I can undérstand that. Bút I think you 
will see improvement if you follow the 
course of treatment Fm going to recom- 
mend. First, you will have to cut out all 
smoking. The same goes fór alcohol. And, 
I'm afraid you’re alsó going to miss 
somé of the rich foods that you’re accus- 
tomed to, Mr. Howard. I’ll give you a 
list that will help your wife in planning 
a menü. Bút it will include mostly soft 
bland foods and lots of milk and cream. 
Taken frequently in small quantities, 
these will help to use up the acid and 
alsó keep the ulcer coated with a protec- 
tive film so you will have less pain.” 

“What about cóffee, Doctor?” 

“You may have a cup fór breakfast— 
with sugár and cream. Stay away from 
black coffee and all ‘coffee breaks.’ Now 
then, Fm going to prescribe somé medi- 
cine that should alsó help. It will cut 
down on acid production and will keep 
the churning movements of your stomach 
and duodenum under control. It will alsó 
have a sedative effect on your nerves.” 


“My nerves can stand something. My 
wife’s, too. Fm afraid this ulcer has made 
me pretty difficult to live with.” 

Temporary Relief 

John Howard buckled down doggedly 
to the rigorous new discipline. If he 
chafed under its restrictions, he tried 
hard nőt to show it, fór his wife was busy 
enough planning his meals without hav- 
ing to pút up with his complaints. For- 
tunately, the pain did diminish and he 
began to feel reassured. Then one Satur- 
day, after an exhausting week in court, 
he went home from his office and col- 
lapsed. An episode of bleeding followed. 
Howard and his wife were in a panic. 
What would happen next? 

“We can try a period of bed rest 
and increased medication,” the doctor 
said. “Bút I think you should be pre- 
pared to consider surgery.” 

Howard recoiled at the suggestion. An 
operation would be costly—and it could 
result in complications. He wanted to 
avoid it if possible. 

It was then that he heard about the 
treatment by X-ray. Would it help him to 
escape the knife? Would it be effective? 
Howard’s doctor explained that the pro- 
cedure was still experimental, that it was 
being used in somé cases where other 
methods had failed and where surgery 
was nőt deemed advisable. 

Howard sought out the two physicians 
who were using the method at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in Cleveland. He learned that 


he would need a whole series of X-ray 
treatments fór which he would have to 
report to the hospital. Bút otherwise he 
could go about his business as was usual 
fór him. 

Next morning, without having had 
breakfast, he appeared at the hospital fór 
his first treatment. Using a fluoroscope, 
the radiologist determined the exact posi- 
tion of the stomach and proceeded to out- 
line it on his abdomen. 

Then, very precisely, the X-ray machine 
was lined up to hit the target area. The 
treatment was brief that morning. “I felt 
nothing at all,” Howard remarked. He 
had breakfast and went to his office. He 
worked as usual, did everything as usual, 
including following his diet and taking 
his medicine. 

Therapy Continued 

He returned to the hospital the follow¬ 
ing morning fór another treatment. The 
therapy continued until he had completed 
twelve treatments in all. He had been 
warned that there might be somé nausea 
as a side effect of the radiation, bút he 
felt nőne throughout. He was gratified 
at that, and at being able to keep up 
with his work at the office and go home 
at night. 

Bút his wife was a bit anxious about 
the outcome. Would there be any danger 
from the radiation? 

On the last morning of the treatment, 
Howard was in high spirits. The doctors 
alsó looked pleased. 


THE COMMON DENOMINATOR 

Eighty-two Navy and Marim- ulcer patients were studied by two 
Navy doctors. The mén ranged in age from eighteen to forty- 
six and were “tall and short, fát and thin, nervous and phleg- 
matic.” They represented a variety of occupations. The only 
thing they had in common was “an unstahle or maladjusted 
psychogenic or physiologic background.” 
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“We think you are no longer a candi- 
date fór ulcers. We’d like you to forget 
about medicine and diet. Eat what you 
please. Go back to doing what was nor- 
mative fór you before you discovered you 
had ulcers.” 

It was intended as a test, a stiff test of 
the success or failure of the treatment. 
There would be no diet or medication to 
befog the issue. 

On the Mend 

Howard responded with enthusiasm to 
his new-found freedom. He ate all his 
favorité foods. He had a cocktail before 
dinner. He even smoked a cigar now and 
then. Still he felt no pain. The gnawing, 
burning sensation that had plagued him 
did nőt return. There was no bleeding. 

He reported fór regular check ups at 
the hospital. The verdict was in his favor. 
There was no anémia or other complica- 
tion. He had lost no weigbt. In fact, he 
had gained a few pounds and was told to 
ease up on rich foods. He felt vigorous 
and well. And the ulcer had healed. 

That was almost three years ago. There 
has been no recurrence. While doctors 
never speak of a cure fór ulcers, it would 
appear that John Howard’s trouble is un- 
der control. 


The two Cleveland doctors employed 
the same treatment in other cases. There 
was one case of a woman with persistent 
ulcer symptoms fór more than a half dozen 
years; her ulcer healed after radiation. 

Another, a mán, had an ulcer that had 
proved intractable even with hospital 
care; with the help of radiation the ulcer 
healed. An eldery woman patient, who 
had suffered a hemorrhage, showed an 
equally dramatic response to X-ray. 

Recently, in the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, two Cleveland 
doctors who are using X-ray therapy pre- 
sented the results of their treatments on 
the first fifty patients. Dr. Harold C. 
Klein and Dr. Norman E. Berman report¬ 
ed that all were severe duódénál ulcer 
cases, which were complicated to a de- 
gree warranting surgery bút were treated 
with radiation instead. As a result of 
treatment given írom two to eight years 
ago, twenty-seven patients with cases sim- 
ilar to that of John Howard’s have been 
completely freed of any ulcer problems, 
and eleven others have had only occa- 
sional mild symptoms. Of the remainder, 
classified as unsuccessful, six eventually 
had to undergo surgery. 

Although radiation treatment fór ulcer 
is still in the developmental stages, the 
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technique has been known fór many 
years. In the pást two decades, several 
medical teams have used it with varying 
degrees of success. Experiments are still 
going on at the University of Chicago. 
In each case, the principle of treatment 
has been the same—to cut down on the 
activity of the acid-producing portion 
of the stomach by exposing it to radia¬ 
tion. Whether any form of radiation 
treatment will gain widespread accept- 
ance remains to be seen. While it is gen- 
erally nőt recommended fór young people, 
it may prove a boon to many older mén 
and women as a replacement fór surgery. 

Surgery is etill the accepted method of 
treatment fór certain complications aris- 
ing from an ulcer. In the case of thirty- 
five-year-old Rob Seymour, it was the 
only way of saving his life. 

Seymour knew he had an ulcer. He 
recognized the symptoms of between- 
meal pain only too well. And when he’d 
had an attack four years earlier, the doc- 
tor had warned him that trouble might 
recur. Figures proved that there were re- 
currences in at least 50 per cent of cases. 

A Self-Made Patient 

Bút this time, Seymour decided to treat 
himself. He cut down on his smoking. He 
stopped eating fried foods. He began 
taking tranquilizers. And he swallowed 
quantities of sodium bicarbonate. 

“I don’t think you should take so much 
baking soda,” his wife cautioned. notic- 
ing the empty box on the kitchen shelf. “I 
hear it can cause kidney stones.” 

And she was right. Taken in excess. 
soda can alsó upset the body’-s acid-base 
balance and cause stomach distention by 
producing carbon dioxide gas. 

Bút the temporary relief from the bak¬ 
ing soda and the tranquilizers lulled Sey¬ 
mour intő a State of indifference. When 
his wife pút him on a diet of soft, creamy 
foods, he got impatient. “Ah, I’m fed up 
with that baby food! Let’s have soine- 
thing good fór a change.” 

“Rob, I think you should see a doctor,” 
his wife advised. “You can’t teli what the 
ulcer will do.” 

Bút Seymour kept putting it off, and 
dosed himself with various remedies. 
Then, at about three o’clock one morn- 
ing, he woke up with a violent pain in 
his abdomen. “I thought I’d been kicked 
in the stomach by a mule,” he later told 
the doctor. 

Examination revealed that the ulcer 
had perforated. It had eaten through the 
stomach wall, allowing the contents of 
the stomach to leak intő the abdominal 
cavity. An emergency operation had to be 
performed. Luckily, it was successful, bút 
the experience taught Seymour that an 
ulcer is nothing to be ignored. 

Another complication generally requir- 
ing surgery is hemorrhage. This occurs 
when the ulcer penetrates a blood véssél. 
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causing it to bleed intő the digestive 
tract. Then the patient may have the 
frightening experience of vomiting up 
blood. Or if the bleeding is less severe 
and the ulcer farther down in the duo- 
denum, the blood may appear in the 
stool, giving it a tarry appearance. 

Perforation of the stomach, as in Sey- 
mour’s case, is bút one of the conditions 
that can necessitate an operation fór an 
ulcer victim. Another complication that 
may require surgery is obstruction, 
when scar tissue from a healed ulcer 
spreads intő the passageway between the 
stomach and duodenum. blocking the 
movement of food. 

Much research has been done—and is 
being done—to determine the exact proc- 
ess of ulcer formation. The National In- 
stitutes of Health recently announced a 
grant of more than $360.000 to two Ohio 
State University doctors. Their aim: to 
discover whether. in eertain cases, it is 
a tumor of the pancreas that sets off an 
excessive flow of stomach acid. 

Among the most interesting findings of 
ulcer researchers are those of Dr. Lester 
R. Dragstedt of the University of Flor¬ 
ida. Dr. Dragstedt has found that the 
vagus, or “worry” nerve, that carries im- 
pulses from the brain to the stomach is 
nőt the only villain in the piece. There is 
an endocrine gland Iocated in the lower 
part of the stomach that alsó plays a 
role. Under conditions of stress, it se- 
cretes a hormoné that affects the stom¬ 
ach and throws the acid-producing cells 
intő a frenzy of activity. 

Symptoms of Stress? 

Is this just another way of saying that 
ulcers are a symptom of stress? As long 
ago as 1824. Dr. William Beaumont dis- 
covered the link between emotions and 
acidity by looking through the “window” 
of Alexis St. Martin’s stomach. More 
than a century later, two modern investi- 
gators, Dr. Stewart Wolf and Dr. H. G. 
Wolff, had a similar opportunity. Over a 
period of thirteen years, they were able 
to peer intő the stomachs of no less than 
five patients with gastric fistulas. Their 
observations support the theory that acid 
production and ulcer formation are 
linked to emotional upset. 

Describing his experiences with other 
cases. Dr. Stewart Wolf States: “We have 
found no stimulus as potent in accelerat- 
ing gastric function as discussing with a 
patient somé troublesome, meaningful, 
threatening situation in his life.” Fór 
example, Dr. Wolf telis of a forty- 
five-year-old mán with a duódénál ulcer. 
When interviewed, he had been in the 
hospital fór several days and was feeling 
much improved. Gastric activity was 
about normál and he had no pain. Then, 
without warning, the interviewer intro- 
duced the subject of the patient’s mother. 
He was asked whether he felt his career 


as a lawyer had justified the tremendous 
sacrifices his mother had made to send 
him through school. He answered firmly 
and with conviction, bút his stomach 
went intő a State of violent contraction. 
As he made an attempt to defend himself, 
these contractions became increasingly 
painful and he was given a sedative. 

Air-Raid Ulcers 

No discussion of stress would be com- 
plete without a mention of the monu- 
mental studies of Dr. Hans Selye at the 
University of Montreal. In his book, The 
Stress of Life, Dr. Selye recalls the “air- 
raid ulcers” that developed almost over- 
night among the population of Great 
Britain during the Second World War. 
After each attack, a large number of 
people appeared at hospitals with bleed¬ 
ing ulcers. although they had suffered no 
physical harm and had previously been 
free of the disease. Severe stress was 
thought to be the determining factor. 

If emotional upset plays such an impor- 
tant part, does that mean every ulcer pa¬ 
tient needs a psychiatrist? Nőt at all. 
Somé people might profit from psycho- 
therapy. Bút nőt everyone can afford it. 
even if there were enough psychiatrists to 
go around. One answer may be special 


clinics that give as much attention to 
what goes on in a patient’s head as they 
do to what goes on in a patient's stomach. 

Dr. Stewart Wolf describes such an ex- 
periment in which twenty-three patients 
with duódénál ulcers were given no drugs 
or diet bút were helped to solve their 
personal problems and inner conflicts. 
They were carefully matched against 
twenty-three other patients as to age. sex, 
duration of symptoms. X-ray findings, 
complications. and frequency of visíts to 
the hospital. The second group received 
no help with emotional problems, bút got 
supervision of diet and medication. In a 
three-year follow-up. two-thirds of the 
first group showed X-ray evidence of com- 
plete healing. while only one-third of the 
second group showed the same progress. 

Dr. Wolf concludes: “In the treat- 
ment of ulcer. getting to know the patient 
and offering him help and encourage- 
ment in dealing with his day-to-day chal- 
lenges and problems appears to offer 
more than diets and antacids alone.” 

In many cases, it might be a good idea 
to try both. Meanwhile. the current ex- 
periments using X-ray as a treatment 
may be producing a solution that is more 
effective—as well as simpler and pleas- 
anter—than either one. The End 
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She was nőt quite a child and nőt yet a woman, bút a girl grows up 
suddenly when she is told she can never have the mán of her dreams. 


BY THOMAS J. FLEMING illustrated by al buell 


O ne, two, three, four, five, six, Mar¬ 
tha counted her steps across the 
wide white beach. Ahead of her, 
the green, spindly legged lifeguard stand 
seemed like a circus clown on stilts with 
a silly umbrella perched on top. Martha 
laughed delightedly and broke intő a run. 
Her coat caught the wind and flew out 
behind her like a magié carpet. She 
stopped, hugged her coat around her, 
and studied it fór the first time in the 
sunlight. The glistening blue and yellow 
dragons seemed almost alive in this bril- 
liance. Beneath the dragons was a maze 
of other figures, little Japanese houses 
and mountains and trees, all aglow, too, 
in a red which the sün turnéd almost 
pink. 

Martha broke intő another run, and 
the lifeguard stand drew steadily closer. 
She knew exactly how she would feel 
when she saw Dick there. She knew 
exactly how he would look, his legs 
stretched out, his arm thrown carelessly 
along the back rest, his eyes behind the 
dark glasses moving restlessly over the 
óceán. She could nőt wait to hear what 
he would say when he saw her wearing 
the coat he had brought her írom Japan. 
Martha was twelve years old. 

She was proud now that she was en- 
titled to be treated like a grownup. Why 
nőt? She was more aduit than her sister 
Edith, who was fourteen. She even read 
magazines .which .her mother and her 
nineteen-year-old sister Marjorie read, 
snitching them off the cocktail tables and 
smuggling them upstairs, where she hid 
them under her mattress. It was írom the 
magazines that she learned all about fali- 
ing in lőve and becoming engaged. She 
was almost afraid to think these words, 
and saying them was impossible. Bút they 


were true. She was in lőve, and she was 
engaged. The coat írom Dick was the 
proof. 

Martha was out of breath when she 
reached the lifeguard stand. Somehow, it 
made her unprepared fór what she saw. 
Dick was nőt there. Only her brother, 
Billy, sat on the spindly legged seat, 
wearing that stupid narrow hat he had 
brought home írom the Army. He was 
Dick’s best friend and was always teas- 
ing her and treating her like a child. He 
obviously did nőt realize that she had 
grown up while he was away fór two 
years. Moreover, he had nőt brought her 
a beautiful coat írom Japan. He had nőt 
brought her anything. 

Then came the second surprise. Dick 
was down by the water’s edge, talking to 
a girl. Martha disliked her instantly. She 
had long blonde hair to her shoulders, a 
lót of lipstick, and a tight black bathing 
suit. 

Martha climbed up and sat beside her 
brother Billy. 

“Who’s Dick talking to?” she said. 

“Her name is Evelyn. From New 
York.” 

“Is she Dick’s cousin or something?” 

Billy laughed in a strange wayi “No, 
she’s nőt his cousin.” 

Martha jumped and landed with a 
crunch in the hot sand. Swinging her 
arms determinedly, she strode down to 
the water and seized Dick by the hand. 

“Hi, Marth,” he said. “Hey—you’re 
wearing the coat. You look great.” He 
pút his arm around her and said to 
Evelyn: “This is Martha, my best girl. 
I gave her this coat yesterday, on her 
birthday. Bought it in Japan. It’s called 
a Happy Coat.” 

“It’s gorgeous,” Evelyn said. “It looks 


Martha did nőt answer him. She just ripped her 


gorgeous on you, honey.” She tried to pat 
Martha on the head, bút Martha knocked 
her hand away. 

“Let’s go fór a swim,” Martha said to 
Dick. 

“Nőt now, Marth. I’m busy.” 

“Oh, no. You promised me,” Evelyn 
said. 

Dick sighed and shook his head. 
“Sometime tomorrow, Marth. I promise.” 

Martha did nőt answer him. She just 
ripped her hand free and ran all the way 
to her house and waited on the porch fór 
her breath to stop coming in great sobs. 
Then she dried her eyes and nőse on a 
stray towel and shuffled quietly inside. 
The cool, dim living room suited her 
mood perfectly, bút there was a baseball 
game on the television set. With savage 
displeasure she flipped the diai to an¬ 
other channel. 

I t was a movie. A woman with dark 
hair stood on a clifí above a river, 
sobbing: “If you don’t marry me, I’ll 
kill myself.” A mán leaned against the 
fender of his cár, calmly lit a cigarette, 
and replied: “That’s the trouble with you, 
Gladys. You tend to dramatize things.” 
Whereupon, Gladys, with a shrill cry, 
flung herself off the clifí and intő the 
raging river. “Gladys,” the mán roared, 
and sprang after her. 

Her father came in, whistling cheer- 
fully. He stopped when he noticed the 
baseball game was no longer on the tele¬ 
vision set. “Hey, Princess,” he said. “Do 
you mind if I look at the game?” 

“I think it’s a wonderful movie.” 

“Well, I don’t.” He picked her up in 
his arms. He was big and she was fairly 
small fór twelve—so it was an easy ges- 
ture. “You look grouchy, Miss Princess,” 

hand free and ran all the way home. 
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he said. “Somebody make you mad: 

He was impossible, too. He still treated 
her as if she was about four years old. 
That was the dreadful part of being the 
youngest in the family. You were always 
the baby. 

“Pút me down,” she said tearfully. 

“Your mother’s got somé new English 
cookies in the kitchen,” he said. “Better 
get somé before they’re all gone.” 

She could nőt resist his good humor. 
Besides, she lóvéd English cookies. She 
shuffled intő the kitchen and found her 
mother unpacking groceries. 

“I’m hungry,” she said, expertly turn- 
ing the simple statement intő an accusa- 
tion against her mother. 

“Martha. At twelve o’clock you ate the 
biggest lunch I’ve ever seen a child eat.” 

“Don’t call me a child! I want some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Oh,” her mother said, waving her 
hands despairingly. “Can’t you see that 
I’m busy? Here’s somé of your favorité 
cookies.” 

Martha took the cookies without even 
a thank you and toiled up the dim back 
stairway to her room. At her front win- 
dow, she knelt and stared unblinkingly 
out at the beach, until sand, sea, umbrel- 
las, and people swam intő a hazy blur. 
She deliberately did nőt look anywhere 
near the lifeguard stand; she was afraid 
of what she might see. After a while she 
turnéd to the mirror and walked back 
and forth in front of it, studying her 
Happy Coat. 

rou’re a reál idiot.” 

Her sister Edith’s voice struck 
Martha like a slap. Clutching the 
Happy Coat about her. she moved quick- 
ly away írom the mirror. Edith sauntered 
in, repeating the words, “a reál idiot.” 
The name did nőt bother Martha much. 
She kne'w Edith had just learned the 
word and was using it on everyone. Mar¬ 
tha was more concerned about her Happy 
Coat. Edith always said she despised 
boys, bút she was jealous of the coat. 

“You’ll see who’s an idiot,” she said, 
“when I’m married. and you’re nőt.” 

“Married,” Edith said. “What makes 
you think he’s going to marry you just 
because he gives you an old kimono?” In 
the same instant, she snatched at the 
beautiful, many-colored cloth. Bút Mar¬ 
tha was too quick fór her. She ducked 
away and scrambled across Edith’s bed. 

“He said he was going to marry me,” 
Martha said. 

“What does that mean?” Edith said. 
“You’re only a baby. People say all kinds 
of things to babies.” 

Martha could feel her face growing 
hot, her eyes starting to swim. Bút she 
managed to reply: “Yes, bút he gave me 
this coat, and he didn’t give you or Mar- 
jorie anything.” Then she sprang onto 
her bed and turnéd her face to the wall. 


"You’re an idiot.” Edith walked over 
and stood beside Martha’s bed. “I don’t 
see what’s so wonderful about this old 
kimono, anyway.” She grabbed the Hap¬ 
py Coat by the sleeve and gave it a puli. 

With a violence which surprised even 
herself, Martha whirled in the bed and 
her fist connected squarely with Edith’s 
nőse. Blood spurted out on the white 
chenille bedspread and Edith, crying 
loudly, fled downstairs. 

W ith the speed of the hunted, Mar¬ 
tha raced down the backstairs and 
out intő the hot sün. In a moment 
she was on the beach, running, running, 
running until her breath felt like a hot 
wire in her chest and throat. By the time 
she stopped, the lifeguard stand had 
shrunk to a toy behind her and she was 
staring up at a long jetty of huge black 
rocks reaching out intő the sea like a 
giant arm. At the very end was a steel 
pylon on which a red light blinked. 

Martha was strictly forbidden to go 
anywhere near this inlet. Her brother 
had told her terrifying stories of what 
would happen to her if she ever feli off 
the rocks intő the black, racing water. 

With sulién carelessness, Martha 
scrambled up and down the sloping, craz- 
ily angled stones until she was out where 
the waves flung spray up on one side, 
and on the other side the outgoing tide 
hissed and bubbled and swirled as it met 
the open sea. Fór a long time she sat on 
a fiat rock, her feet dangling above the 
rushing water, and watched the crowded 
fishing boats chug slowly home írom the 
day’s sport. Many of the mén on the 
boats waved to her. bút Martha did nőt 
wave back. Instead she used the pocket 
mirror she kept in her Happy Coat to 
flash the sün in their eyes. Somé of the 
fishermen found this quite annoying and 
shook their fists angrily at her. 

After a while, Martha used the mirror 
to study her round, freckled face. Her 
dark black hair was cut short with bangs 
in front; fór over six months she had 
protested bitterly against this haircut 
and demanded the rigbt to let her hair 
grow long. Bút her mother remained 
adamant. Now this haircut seemed to sum 
up and explain all the black unhappiness 
inside her. She saw with passionate hope- 
lessness the contrast between herself and 
the gloriously blonde Evelyn. 

It was laté. The fishing boats were all 
in and there were no more umbrellas on 
the beach. Martha lay back on her fiat 
rock. her arms around her Happy Coat, 
and thought about the funny way Dick 
smiled, wide and crooked at the very 
corner of his mouth, how he could make 
her laugh by saying things like “Piter 
Peper piked a pick of peckled pippers.” 
and making her repeat it after him faster 
and faster until it all ran together intő 
one big silly word. 


“Marth! This is no piacé to take a 
snooze.” 

It was Dick, standing above her on the 
tumbled rocks, a smile on his face. 

Martha sat up. “How did you know I 
was here?” she said. Her lips were dry 
and each word was painful. 

“I saw you through my field glasses. 
You can’t miss that coat against these 
black rocks.” 

Martha blushed and pulled up a droop- 
ing corner of the coat. “Is it laté?” 

“It’s ten minutes to six.” 

Martha did nőt speak while they ne- 
gotiated the hundred treacherous yards 
back to the beach. Nor did she speak on 
the long walk across the sand to the 
house. Only in the doorway did she say. 
with her eyes down, “Thank you fór Corn¬ 
ing out to get me, Dick.” 

Dick laughed and rumpled her hair. 
“That’s the least I can do fór my best 
girl.” 

Martha floated intő the house and did 
nőt even raise her voice while Edith 
rubbed her swollen nőse and screamed 
denunciations of her. She pleaded self- 
defense in a manner so mild and gentle 
that her mother was startled intő believ- 
ing her. She did nőt really become con- 
scious of the rest of the family until 
supper. 

It was a dűli dinner until dessert. Her 
mother and father discussed the cost of a 
new cár. Her sister Marjorie and her 
brother Billy disagreed caustically about 
the acting ability of Rock Hudson. while 
Edith glared across the table at Martha 
and, with great facial contortions, 
mouthed the revenge she was going to 
take when they were alone in their room 
that night. Then, as their mother served 
the banana cream pie, Marjorie said to 
Billy: “I hear the beach is hotter at 
night than it is in the daytime since 
Evelyn came down.” 

“You jealous?” Billy said. 

“No. bút I’m a little disgusted,” Mar¬ 
jorie said. “I thought Dick had better 
taste than that.” 

T he creamy pie seemed to turn sour 
in Martha’s mouth. She pút down 
her fork and listened numbly. 
“Maybe he’s tired of girls like you.” 
Billy said. “You’re so coy, a fellow 
doesn’t know where he stands.” 

Marjorie glowered. “Do you think it’s 
better to be a tramp like her?” 

“No. Bút there must be a happy mé¬ 
dium.” 

“I think you both ought to drop this 
subject here and now,” their father said. 

“It’s a ridiculous argument, anyway,” 
Billy said. “Every girl on the beach has 
been trying to land Dick all summer. 
Now he starts going with someone out- 
side the crowd, so they start a lót of 
dirty gossip. That’s all there is to it.” 
“That’s all, eh?” Marjorie said. “Well: 
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Stella Baker saw them last night. Right 
out here in front of the house, down by 
the lifeboat.” 

To Martha’s horror, Billy had no an- 
swer to this lie, yet it could nőt be true. 
Martha knew Stella Baker, a scrawny, 
mean-faced girl who had a little sister 
she was always bullying. 

“Is Dick really serious about this 
girl?” their mother said. 

“Who knows?” Billy said. “She’s nőt 
exactly the kind of girl I’d pick fór him. 
Bút then, lőve is a mystery or something, 
isn’t it?” 

“You’re a liar.” Martha screamed. 
“You’re all Hars. He lövés me and he’s 
going. to marry me.” 

Fór a moment, there was a totál si- 
lence. Then Marjorie, her mother and fa- 
ther, and Billy burst out laughing. 

xTt’s nőt funny!” Martha screamed, 

I flinging back her chair. “It’s true. 

JL He promised me, and I’m going to 
marry him and go away írom here and 
never come back. I haté you!” 

Martha spent the evening in her room. 
She lay on the bed, wearing her Happy 
Coat. 

She feli asleep and was awakened by a 
burst of laughter írom a group of people 
going by on the boardwalk. Once more 
her eyes moved across the beach, and 
there was nothing. Then she felt her 
heart stop. There were two figures mov- 
ing pást the lifeguard stand. 

She was halfway down the back stairs, 
when the kitchen door opened and her 
father stepped out intő the hall and 
picked a bottle of ginger ale írom a 
shelf. He left the door open, and Martha 
heard him say to her mother: “Did you 
talk to our marrying daughter?” 

“No. I just thought it was best to ig- 
nore the wholé thing.” 

“She’s only a baby.” 

“She doesn’t think so.” 

In a moment the midnight beach was 
cold beneath Martha’s feet. Her heart 
was nőt beating now. 

She ran in a wide semicircle and ap- 
proached the lifeboat írom the opposite 
side, crawling the last few yards. Then 
she crept around the rear of the boát and 
saw them kissing. They kissed fór a long 
time. Then Dick held Evelyn close to him 
and said, “It’s hard to believe something 
like this could happen so fást.” 

“That’s the way it always happens, 
doesn’t it?” Evelyn said. 

A wave of fire swept across Martha’s- 
face. She took off her Happy Coat, rolled 
it up. and with her other hand she picked 
up a fistful of sand and charged around 
the stern of the lifeboat and flung it in 
their faces. 

“You liar!” she screamed. “You liar!” 
She kicked more sand at them. 

“Hey.” Dick said. rolling away from 
the shower of sand. Evelyn screamed. 


“Liar! Liar!” Martha kept crying, and 
flung the coat at Dick. “Take your old 
kimono. I don’t want it.” 

“Martha, wait—” Dick said, trying to 
get the sand out of his eyes. 

“Why, you little brat,” Evelyn snarled. 
She sprang to her feet. grabbed Martha 
by the shoulders, and shook her so hard 
that Martha was certain her head was go¬ 
ing to fly right off her shoulders. “Who— 
do—you—think—” 

Dick was on his feet now, and he 
grabbed Evelyn. “Take your hands off 
her,” he said. 

“Take my hands off her? You gonna 
let somé kid . . .” 

“Shut up!” Dick said. 

It was too horrible. She had ruined ev- 
erything. And she knew exactly what she 
would do to make up fór it. She knew ex¬ 
actly what would make everyone feel sor- 
ry fór her and wish they had treated her 
differently. Martha turnéd and ran across 
the empty moonlit beach. Behind her, 
she heard Dick calling her name. Bút she 
did nőt look back. She just let the words 
plunge through her mind with every step: 
You’ll be sorry, you’ll all be sorry. 

Then there was only the crash of the 
surf and her feet crunching intő the sand, 
until the jetty’s rocks loomed blackly 
in front of her and she began to cry. 

The rocks were cold and wet and sharp 
and she feli among them repeatedly in 
the moonlight. Bút finally she was at the 
top. Below her, in the black inlet, raced 
the last of the outgoing tide. Martha 
looked around at the beach she lóvéd so 
much, at the jetty light blinking on and 
off, on and off. How often she had 
counted their reflections on her bedroom 
wall until she feli asleep. She thought of 
Edith lying smugly in her bed. teliing 
herself Martha was an idiot; of her 
mother who did nőt care enough about 
her to get her a decent haircut; of her 
father with his baby talk; of Dick with 
that girl. Then she began to climb slowly 
down the other side of the jetty toward 
the wet, mossy rocks near the water. 

S oon she was on the bottom and the 
black tide slushed icily around her 
toes. Fór a moment she became ter- 
ribly afraid of what she was going to do. 
Bút it was too laté to turn back. She took 
a deep breath. 

“Martha! Fór God’s sake!” 

It was Dick. 

“Go away,” Martha cried fiercely. “Go 
away.” 

“No, Martha,” was Dick’s soft reply. 
“I’m nőt going away. And if you jump, 
I’m going after you.” He sat down and a 
black stone seemed to swallow him. 

“Then what will happen?” Martha 
said. 

Dick’s voice came steadily out of the 
darkness. “We’ll both drown. That would 
be pretty silly, wouldn’t it—two people 


drowning because they lőve each other?” 

“You don’t lőve me,” Martha said. 
“You lőve her. I saw you kissing her.” 

Dick’s voice remained low and very 
serious. “A fellow doesn’t lőve everyone 
he kisses, Marth. Sometimes he gets 
mixed up. He forgets . . . the kind of girl 
he should marry.” 

A fishing boát plowed pást in mid- 
channel, her running lights a ghost- 
ly glow. The wake swelled across 
the rock where Martha stood, and almost 
swept her off. Dick sprang up, bút Mar¬ 
tha caught the jutting tip of the rock 
just above her. 

“Don’t come near me!” she cried. The 
water gushed back intő the channel and 
she did nőt speak until she was sure she 
had regained her balance. 

“What do you mean, the kind of girl 
you should marry?” 

Dick sank down again intő darkness. 
“Marth, when you’re twenty-one, I’H be 
thirty years old. Maybe I won’t be mar- 
ried. You can’t teli about those things. 
Bút if I am married—it’s going to be a 
girl like you. I know that fór sure. And 
I’m proud that you want to marry some- 
one like me. We’re both really lucky. 
knowing the kind of person we want toj 
marry. That’s the hardest part of all.” 

Suddenly Martha realized Dick was 
much closer to her. She looked up and he 
was kneeling on the out jutting rock just 
above her. While he talked, he had been 
sliding slowly down toward her in the 
darkness. She was nőt sure, bút he 
seemed to be smiling. 

“Give me your hand, Marth, and let me 
help you up.” 

Martha did nőt move. The current gur- 
gled and moaned around her feet. She 
could almost feel the cold, dark depths of 
the channel a step away. Bút in the same 
instant she felt something even more 
mysterious within herself. Her heart was 
beating again. 

Slowly, she held out her hand. 

Walking home across the beach, they 
did nőt speak. Nőt even when they cir- 
cled the lifeboat. Dick just picked up the 
Happy Coat, földed it carefully, and 
handed it to her. 

At the back door of the house, Dick 
bent down and kissed her. “Let’s nőt teli 
anyone what happened tonight, Marth,” 
he said. “Let’s keep it our secret.” 

“Our secret.” She was suddenly very 
sleepy. 

Bút up in her room she could nőt re- 
sist one last delightful impulse. She prod- 
ded Edith until her sister sat up in bed, 
staring with sleepy bewilderment. 

“You’re a reál idiot,” Martha said. 
“You don’t even know the kind of person 
you’re going to marry.” 

Then she pút on her Happy Coat and 
climbed intő her bed and she feli fást 
asleep. The End 
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Looking fór an adventure in the world of fantasy and 
the unreal? Read this chilling little story, guaranteed 
to set your spiné atingle and your imagination reeling. 

BY MURIEL SPARK paintinc by morton roberts 


O ne day in my young youth at high 
summer, lolling with my lovely 
companions upon a haystack, I 
found a needle. Already and privately fór 
somé years I had been guessing that I 
was set apart from the common run, bút 
this of the needle attested the fact to my 
whole public, George, Kathleen, and 
Skinny. I sucked my thumb, fór when I 
had thrust my idle hand deep intő the 
hay, the thumb was where the needle had 
stuck. 

When everyone had recovered, George 
said, “She pút in her thumb and pulled 
out a plum.” Then we were intő our mer- 
ciless haeking-hecking laughter again. 

The needle had gone fairly deep intő 
the thumby cushion and a small red river 
flowed and spread from this tiny punc- 
ture. So that nothing of our joy should 
lag, George pút in quickly, “Mind your 
bloody thumb on my shirt.” 

Then hac-hec-hoo, we shrieked intő the 
hot Borderland afternoon. Really I 
should nőt care to be so young of heart 
again. That is my thought every time I 
turn over my old papers and come across 
the pho^ograph. Skinny, Kathleen, and 
myself are in the photo atop the hay¬ 
stack. Skinny had just finished analyzing 
the inwards of my find. 

“It couldn’t have been done by brains. 
You haven’t much brains, bút you’re a 
lucky wee thing.” 

Everyone agreed that the needle be- 
tokened extraordinary luck. As it was be- 
coming a serious conversation, George 
said, “FII take a photo.” 


I wrapped my hanky round my thumb 
and got myself organized. George point- 
ed up from his camera and shouted, 
“Look, there’s a mouse!” 

Kathleen screamed and I screamed, al- 
though I think we knew there was no 
mouse. Bút this gave us an extra session 
of squalling hee-hoo’s. Finally we three 
composed ourselves fór George’s picture. 
We look lovely and it was a great day at 
the time, bút I would nőt care fór it all 
over again. From that day, I was known 
as Needle. 

One Saturday in recent years, I was 
mooching down the Portobello Road, 
threading among the crowds of marketers 
on the narrow pavement, when I saw a 
woman. She had a haggard. careworn, 
wealthy look, thin bút fór the breasts 
forced up high like a pigeon’s. I had nőt 
seen her fór nearly five years. How 
changed she was! Bút I recognized Kath- 
leén, my friend; her features had al¬ 
ready begun to sink and protrude in the 
way that mouths and noses do in people 
destined always to be old fór their years. 
When I had last seen her, nearly five 
years ago, Kathleen. barely thirty, had 
said, “Fve lost all my looks; it’s in the 
family. All the women are handsome as 
girls, bút we go off early, we go brown 
and nosey.” 

I stood silently among the people, 
watching. As you will see, I wasn’t in a 
position to speak to Kathleen. I saw her 
shoving in her avid manner from stall to 
stall. She was always fond of antique 
jewelry and of bargains. I wondered that 


I had nőt seen her before on the Porto¬ 
bello Road on my Saturday morning am- 
bles. Her long, stiff-crooked fingers 
pounced to select a jade ring from 
amongst the jumble of brooches and 
pendants, onyx, moonstone, and gold, set 
out on the stall. 

“What d’you think of this?” she said. 

I saw then who was with her. I had 
been half-conscious of the huge mán fol- 
lowing several paces behind her. and now 
I noticed him. 

“It looks all right,” he said. “How 
much is it?” 

“How much is it?” Kathleen asked the 
vendor. 

I took a good look at this mán accom- 
panying Kathleen. It was her hus- 
band. The beard was unfamiliar, bút 
I recognized beneath it his enormous 
mouth, the bright, sensuous lips, the 
large brown eyes forever brimming with 
pathos. 

It was nőt fór me to speak to Kathleen, 
bút I had a sudden inspiration which 
caused me to say quietly, “Halló, 
George.” 

The giant of a mán turnéd round to 
face the direction of my voice. There 
were so many people—bút at length he 
saw me. 

“Halló, George,” I said again. 
Kathleen had started to haggle with 
the stall owner, in her old way, over the 
price of the jade ring. George continued 
to stare at me, his big mouth slightly 
partéd so that I could see a wide síit of 


Though I departed this life nearly five years ago, I did nőt altogether depart this world. 
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red lips and white teeth between the fair, 
grassy growths of beard and mustache. 

“My God,” he said. 

“What’s the matter?” said Kathleen. 

“Halló, George!” I said again, quite 
loud this time, and cheerfully. 

ii-rook!” said George. “Look who’s 

I standing there, over beside the 

I J fruit stall.” 

Kathleen looked bút didn’t see. “Who 
is it?” she said impatiently. 

“It’s Needle,” he said. “She said, ‘Hal¬ 
ló George.’ ” 

“ Needle ,” said Kathleen. “Who do you 
mean? You don’t mean our old friend 
Needle who—” 

“Yes. There she is. My God!” He 
looked very ill, although when I -had 
said, “Halló, George,” I had spoken 
friendly enough. 

“I don’t see anyone faintly resembling 
poor Needle.” said Kathleen, looking at 
him. She was worried. 

George pointed straight at me. “Look 
there. I teli you that is Needle.” 

“You’re ill, George. Heavens, you must 
be seeing things. Come on home. Needle 
isn’t there. You know as well as I do, 
Needle is dead.” 

I must explain that I departed this life 
nearly five years ago. Bút I did nőt alto- 
gether depart this world. There were 
those odd things still to be done which 
one’s executors can never do properly. 
Papers to be looked over, even after the 
executors have torn them up. Lots of bus¬ 
iness except, of course, on Sundays and 
Holy Days of Obligation. plenty to take 
an interest in fór the time being. I take my 
recreation on Saturday mornings. If it is 
a wet Saturday, I wander up and down 
the substantial lanes of Woolworth’s as I 
did when I' was- young and visible. There 
is a pleasurable spread of objects on the 
counters which I now perceive and ex- 
ploit with a certain detachment, since it 
suits with my condition of life. Creams, 
toothpastes, combs and hankies, cotton 
gloves, flimsy flowering scarves, writing- 
paper and crayons, ice-cream cones and 
orangeade, screwdrivers, boxes of tacks, 
tins of paint, of glue. of marmalade; I 
always liked them bút far more now that 
I have no need of any. When Saturdays 
are fine, I go instead to the Portobello 
Road where formerly I would jaunt with 
Kathleen 'in our grown-up days. The 
barrow-loads do nőt change mucii, of ap- 
ples and rayon vests in common blues 
and low-taste mauve, of silver plate, trays 
and teapots long since changed hands 
from the bygone citizens to dealers, from 
sdiops to the new flats and breakable 
homes, and then over to the barrow-stalls 
and the dealers again: Georgián spoons, 
rings, earrings of turquoise and opal set 
in the butterfly pattern of true-lovers’ 
knot, patch-boxes with miniatűré paint- 
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ings of ladies on ivory, snuff-boxes of sil¬ 
ver with Scotch pebbles inset. 

Sometimes as occasion arises on a Sat¬ 
urday morning, my friend Kathleen, who 
is a Catholic, has a Mass said fór my 
sóul, and then I am in attendance, bs it 
were, at the church. Bút most Saturdays 
I take my delight among the solemn 
crowds with their aimless purposes, their 
eternal life nőt far away, who push pást 
the counters and stalls, who handle, buy, 
steal, touch, desire, and ogle the mer- 
chandise. I hear the tinkling tills, I hear 
the jangle of loose change and tongues 
and -children wanting to hold and have. 

That is how I oame to be on the Porto¬ 
bello Road that Saturday morning when 
I saw George and Kathleen. I would nőt 
have spoken had I nőt been inspired to it. 
Indeed it’s one of the things I cbn’t do 
now—to speak out unless inspired. And 
most extraordinary, on that morning as I 
spoke. a degree of visibility set in. I sup- 
pose from poor George’s point of view it 
was like seeing a ghost when he saw me 
standing by the fruit barrow, repeating in 
so friendly a manner. “-Halló, George!” 

W e were bound fór the south. 
When our education, ívhat we 
could get of it from the north, 
was thought to be finished. one by one 
we were sent or sent fór to London. John 
Skinner, whom we called Skinny, went to 
study more archaeology, George to jóin 
his uncle’s tobacco farm, Kathleen to 
stay with her rich connections and to pot- 
ter intermittently in the Mayfair hat 
shop which one of them owned. A little 
later I alsó went to London to see life, fór 
it was my ambition to write about life, 
which first I had to see. 

“We four must stick together,” George 
said very often in that yearning way of 
his. He was always desperately afraid of 
neglect. We four looked likely to shift 
off in different directions and George did 
nőt trust the other three of us nőt to for- 
get all about him. More and more as the 
time came fór him to depart fór his un¬ 
cle’s tobacco farm in Africa, he said, 
“We four must beep in touch.” 

Before he leit, he told each of us anx- 
iously, “PH write regularly, once a 
month. We must keep together fór the 
sake of the old times.” He had three 
prints taken from the negative of that 
photo on the haystack, wrote on the back 
of them, “George took this the day that 
Needle found the needle,” and gave us a 
copy each. I think we all wished he could 
become a bit more callous. 

During my lifetime I was a drifter, 
nothing organized. It was difficult fór my 
friends to follow the logic of my life. 
By the normál reckonings I should have 
come to starvation and ruin. which I nev¬ 
er did. Of course, I did nőt live to write 
about life as I wanted to do. Possibly that 


is why I am inspired to do.so now in these 
peculiar circumstances. 

I taught in a priváté school in Kensing- 
ton fór almost three months. very small 
children. I didn’t know what to do with 
them bút I was kept fairly busy escorting 
incontinent little boys to the lavatory and 
teliing the little girls to use their hand- 
kerchiefs. After that I lived a winter 
holiday in London on my small capital, 
and when that had run out I found a di- 
amond bracelet in the cinema fór which 
I réceived a reward of fifty pounds. When 
it was used up, I got a job with a pub- 
licity mán. writing speeches*for absorbed 
industrialists, in which the dictionary of 
quotations came in very useful. So it 
went on. I got engaged to Skinny, bút 
shortly after that I was left a small leg- 
acy, enough to keep me going fór six 
months. This somehow decided me that 
I didn’t lőve Skinny, so I gave him back 
the ring. 

Bút it was through Skinny that I went 
to Afrioa. He was engaged with a party 
of researchers to investigate King Solo- 
mon’s mines. that series of ancient work- 
ings ranging from the ancient port of 
Ophir, now called Beira. across Portu- 
guese East Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
to the mighty jungle city of Zimbabwe, 
whose temple walls still stand by the ap- 
proach to an ancient and sacred moun- 
tain, where fhe rubble of that civilization 
scatters itself over the surrounding Rho¬ 
desián waste. I accompanied the party as 
a sort of secretary. Skinny vouched fór 
me, he paid my faré, he sympathized 
by his action with my inconsequential 
life although, when he spoke of it, he 
disapproved. 

A life like mine annoys most people; 
they go to their jobs every day, at- 
tend to things, give orders, pummel 
typewriters, and get two or three weeks 
off every year, and it vexes them to see 
someone else nőt bothering to do these 
things and yet getting away with it, nőt 
starving, being lucky as they call it. 
Skinny, when I had broken off our en- 
gagement, lectured me about this, bút 
still he took me to Africa knowing I 
should probably leave his unit within a 
few months. 

We were there a few weeks before we 
began enquiring fór George who was 
farming about four hundred miles away 
to the north. We had nőt told him of our 
plans. 

“If we teli George to expect us in his 
part of the world. he’H come rushing to 
pester us the first week. After all. we’re 
going on business,” Skinny had said. 

Before we left, Kathleen told us, “Give 
George my lőve and teli him nőt to send 
frantic cables every time I don’t answer 
his letters right away. Teli him I’m busy 
in the hat shop and being presented. 


You would think he hadn’t another friend 
in the woíld, the way he carries on.” 

We had settled first at Fort Victoria, 
our nearest piacé of access to the Zim¬ 
babwe ruins. There we made enquiries 
about George. It was clear he hadn’t 
many friends, The older settlers were the 
most tolerant about the half-caste wom- 
an he was living with, as we found, bút 
they were furious about his methods of 
raising tobacco which we learned were 
most unprofessional and in somé mysteri- 
ous way disloyal to the whites. We could 
never discover how it was that George’s 
style of tobacco farming gave the blacks 
opinions about themselves, bút that’s 
what the older settlers claimed. The new- 
er immigrants thought he was unsociable 
and, of course, his living with that wom- 
an made visiting impossible. 

I was myself a bit pút off by this news 
about the brown woman. I was 
brought up in a university town to 
which came Indián, African, and Asiatic 
students in a variety of tints and hues. I 
was brought up to avoid them fór rea- 
sons connected with local reputation and 
God’s ordinances. You cannot easily go 
against what you were brought up to do 
unless you are a rebel by natúré. 

Anyhow, we visited George eventually, 
taking advantage of the offer of transport 
írom somé people bound north in search 
of game. He had heard of our arrival in 
Rhodesia and though he was glad—al¬ 
most relieved—to see us, he pursued a 
policy of sullenness fór the first hour. 

“We wanted to give you a surprise, 
George.” 

“How were we to know that you’d get 
to hear of our arrival, George? News 
here must travel faster than light, 
George.” 

“We did hope to give you a surprise, 
George.” 

We fiattered and “Georged” him until 
at last he said, “Well, I must say it’s 
good to see you. All we need now is 
Kathleen. We four simply must stick to- 
gether. You find, when you’re in a piacé 
like this, there’s nothing like old 

He showed us his drying sheds. He 
showed us a paddock where he was ex- 
pe'rimenting with a horse and a zebra 
maré. attempting to mate them. They 
were frolicking happily, bút nőt together. 
They passed each other in their priváté 
play time and again, bút without ac- 
knowledgement and without resentment. 

“It’s been done before,” George said. 
“It makes a fine, strong beast, more in- 
telligent than a mule and sturdier than a 
horse. Bút I’m nőt having any success 
with 'this pair; they won’t look at each 
other.” 

After a while he said, “Come in fór a 
drink and meet Matilda.” 


She was dark brown, with a subservient 
hollow chest and round shoulders, a gaw- 
ky woman, very snappy with the house- 
boys. We said pleasant things as we 
drank on the porch before dinner, bút 
we found George difficult. Fór somé rea- 
son he began to rail at me fór breaking 
off my engagement to Skinny, saying 
what a dirty trick it was after all those 
good times in the old days. I diverted at- 
tention to Matilda. I supposed, I said, 
that she knew this part of the country 
very well? 

“No,” said she, “I been a-shellitered 
my life. I nőt pút out to working. Me 
nothing to go from piacé to piacé is al- 
lowed like dirty girls does.” In her 
speech she gave every syllable equal 

George explained, “Her father was a 
white magistrate in Natal. She had a 
sheltered upbringing, different from the 
other coloreds, you realize.” 

“Mán, me no black-eyed Susan,” said 
Matilda, “no, no.” 

On the whole, George treated her as a 
servant. She was about four months ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, bút he made her 
get up and fetch fór him, many times. 
Soap: that was one of the things Matilda 
had to fetch. George made his own bath 
soap, showed it proudly, gave us the rec¬ 
ipe which I did nőt trouble to remember; 
I was fond of nice soaps during my life- 
time and George’s smelled of brilliantine 
and looked likely to soil one’s skin. 

“D’yo brahn?” Matilda asked me. 

George said, “She is asking if you go 
brown in the sün.” 

“No, I go freckled.” 

“I got sister-in-law go freckles.” 

She never spoke another word to Skin¬ 
ny nor to me, and we never saw her 

Somé months later, I said to Skinny, 
‘Tm fed up with being a camp follower.” 

He was nőt surprised that I was leav- 
ing his unit, bút he hated my way of ex- 
pressing it. He gave me a Presbyterian 
look. “Don’t talk like that. Are you going 
back to England or staying?” 

taying, fór a while.” 

“Well, don’t wander too far off.” 
I was able to live on the fee I got 
fór writing a gossip column in a local 
weekly, which wasn’t my idea of writing 
about life, of course. I made friends, more 
than I could cope with, after I left Skin- 
ny’s exclusive little bánd of archaeolo- 
gists. I had the att'ractions of being newly 
out from England and of wanting to see 
life. Of the countless young mén and go- 
ahead families who purred me along the 
Rhodesián roads, hundred after hundred 
miles, I only kept up with one family 
when I returned to my native land. I 
think that was because they were the 
most representative, they stood fór all 


the rest: people in those parts are very 
typical of each other, as one group of 
standing stones in that wilderness is like 
the next. 

I met George once more in a hotel in 
Bulawayo. We drank highballs and spoke 
of war. Skinny’s party were just then de- 
ciding whether to remain in the country 
or return home. They had reached an ex- 
citing part of their research, and when- 
ever I got a chance to visit Zimbabwe, 
he Would ttdce me fór a moonlight walk 
in the ruined temple and try to make me 
see phantom Phoenicians flitting ahead 
of us, or along the walls. I had half a 
mind to marry Skinny; perhaps, I 
thought, when his studies were finished. 
The impending war was in our bones: so 
I remarked to George as we sat drinking 
highballs on the hotel veranda in the 
hard, bright, sunny July winter of that 
year. 

George was inquisitive about my rela- 
tions with Skinny. He tried to pump me 
fór about half an hour and when at last 
I said, “You are becoming aggressive, 
George,” he stopped. He became quite 
pathetic. He said, “War or no war, I’m 
clearing out of this.” 

“It’s the heat does it,” I said. j 

“I’m clearing out in any case. I’ve lost 
a fortune in tobacco. My uncle is making 
a fuss. It’s the other bloody planters; 
once you get the wrong side of them, 
you’re finished in this wide land.” 

“What about Matilda?” I asked. 

e said, “She’ll be all right. She’s 
got hundreds of relatives.” 

I had already heard about the 
baby girl. Coal black, by repute, with 
George’s features. And another on the 
way, they said. 

“What about the child?” 

He didn’t say anything to that. He 
ordered more highballs and when they 
arrived, he swizzled his fór a long time 
with a stick. “Why didn’t you ask me to 
your twenty-first?” he said then. 

“I didn’t have anything special, no 
party, George. We had a quiet drink 
among ourselves, George, just Skinny and 
the old professors and two of the wives 
and me, George.” 

“You didn’t ask me to your twenty- 
first,” he said. “Kathleen writes to me 
regularly.” 

This wasn’t true. Kathleen sent me 
letters fairly often in which she said, 
“Don’t teli George I wrote to you as he 
will be expecting word from me and I 
can’t be bothered actually.” 

“Bút you,” said George, “don’t seem 
to have any sense of old friendships, you 
and Skinny.” 

“Oh, George!” I said. 

“Remember the times we had,” George 
said. “We used to have times.” His large 
brown eyes began to water. 
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“I’ll have to be getting along,” I said. 

“Please don’t go. Don’t leave me just 
yet. I’ve something to teli you.” 

“Something nice?” I Iáid on an eager 
smile. All responses to George had to be 
overdone. 

“You don’t know how lucky you are,” 
George said. 

“How?” I said. Sometimes I got tired 
of being called lucky by everybody. 
There were times when, privately prac- 
ticing my writings about life, I knew the 
bittér side of my fortune. When I failed 
again and again to reproduce life in 
somé satisfactory and perfect form, I was 
the more imprisoned, fór all my carefree 
living, within my craving fór this satis- 
faction. Sometimes, in my impotence and 
need I secreted a venom which infected 
all my life fór days on end and which 
spurted out indiscriminately on Skinny or 
on anyone who crossed my path. 

“You aren’t bound by anyone,” George 
said. “You come and go as you please. 
Something always turns up fór you. 
You’re free, and you don’t know your 
luck.” 

“You’re a damn sight more free than I 
am,” I said sharply. “You’ve got your 
rich uncle.” 

“He’s losing interest in Iné,” George 
said. “He’s had enough.” 

“Oh well, you’re young yet. What was 
it you wanted to teli me?” 

ii * secret,” George said. “Remember 
/\ we used to have those secrets?” 
-LM. “Oh, yes we did.” 

“Did you ever teli any of mine?” 

“Oh no, George.” In reality, I couldn’t 
remember any particular secret out of 
the dozens we must have exchanged írom 
our schooldays onward. 

“.Well, this is a secret, mind. Promise 
nőt to teli.” . 

“Promise.” 

“I’m married.” 

“Married, George! Oh, who to?” 

“Matilda.” 

“How dreadful!” I spoke before I 
could think, bút he agreed with me. 

“Yes, it’s awful, bút what could I do?” 

“You might have asked my advice,” I 
said pompously. 

“I’m two years older than you are. I 
don’t ask advice írom you, Needle, little 
beast.” 

“Don’t ask fór sympathy then.” 

“A nice friend you are,” he said. “I 
must say, after all these years.” 

“Poor George!” I said. 

“There are three white mén to one 
white woman in this country,” said 
George. “An isolated planter doesn’t see 
a white woman and, if he sees one, she 
doesn’t see him. What could I do? I 
needed the woman.” 

I was nearly sick. One, because of my 
Scottish upbringing. Two, because of my 
horror of corny phrases like, “I needed 
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the woman,” which George repeated 
twice again. 

“And Matilda got tough,” said George, 
“after you and Skinny came to visít us. 
She had somé friends at the Mission, and 
she packed up and went to them.” 

“You should have let her go,” I said. 

“I went after her,” George said. “She 
insisted on being married, so I married 
her.” 

“That’s nőt a proper secret, then,” I 
said. “The news of a mixed marriage 
soon gets about.” 

“I took care of that,” George said. 
“Crazy as I was, I took her to the Congo 
and married her there. She promised to 
keep quiet about it.” 

“Well, you can’t clear ofi and leave 
her now, surely,” I said. 

“I’m going to get out of this piacé. I 
can’t stand the woman and I ean’t stand 
the country. I didn’t realize what it would 
be like. Two years of the country and 
three months of my wife have been 
enough.” 

“Will you get a divorce?” 

“No. Matilda’s Catholic. She won’t di¬ 
vorce.” 

George was fairly getting through the 
highballs, and I wasn’t far behind him. 
His brown eyes floated shiny and liquid 
as he told me how he had written to teli 
his uncle of his plight, “Except, of 
course, I didn’t say we were married. 
That would have been too much fór him. 
He’s a prejudiced, hardened old Colonial. 
I only said I’d had a child by a colored 
woman and was expecting another, and 
he perfectly understood. He came at once 
by pláne a few weeks ago. He’s made a 
settlement on her, providing she keeps 
her mouth shut about her association 
with me.” 

“Will she do that?” 

“Oh, yes, or she won’t be able to get 
the money.” 

“Bút as your wife she has a claim on 
you, in any case.” 

“If she claimed as my wife, she’d get 
far less. Matilda knows what she’s doing, 
greedy bitch that she is. She’ll keep her 
mouth shut.” 

“/^nly, you won’t be able to marry 
I I again, will you, George?” 

Nőt unless she dies,” he said. 
“And she’s as strong as an ox.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, George,” I said. 

“Good of you to say so,” he said. “Bút 
I can see by your chin that you disap- 
prove of me. Éven my old uncle under¬ 
stood.” 

“Oh, George, I quite understand. You 
were lonely, I suppose.” 

“You didn’t even ask me to your twen- 
ty-first. If you and Skinny had been nicer 
to me. I would never have lost my head 
and married the woman, never.” 

“You didn’t ask me to your wedding,” 
I said. 


“You’re a catty bissom, Needle, nőt 
like what you were in the old times when 
you used to teli us your stories.” 

“I’ll have to be getting along,” I said. 
“Mind you keep the secret,” George 
said. 

“Can’t I teli Skinny? He would be very 
sorry fór you, George.” 

“You mustn’t teli anyone. Keep it a 
secret. Promise?” 

“Promise,” I said. I understood that he 
wished to enforce somé sort of bond be- 
tween us with this secret, and I thought, 
“Oh well, I suppose he’s lonely. Keeping 
his secret won’t do any harm.” 

I returned to England with Skinny’s 
party just before the war. 

I did nőt see George again till just 
before my death, five years ago. 

After the war, Skinny returned to his 
studies. He had two more exams, over a 
period of eighteen months, and I thought 
I might marry him when the exams were 

“You might do worse than Skinny,” 
Kathleen used to say to me on our Satur- 
day morning excursions to the antique 
shops and the junk stalls. 

She ’too was getting on in years. The 
remainder of our families in Scotlandj 
were hinting that it was time we settled 
down with husbands. Kathleen was a lit¬ 
tle younger than I, bút looked much old¬ 
er. She knew her chances were. diminish- 
ing bút at that time I did nőt .think she 
cared very much. As fór myself, the main 
attraction of marrying Skinny was his 
prospective expeditions to Mesopotamia. 
My desire to marry him had to be stim- 
ulated by the continual reading of books 
about Babylon and Assyria; perhaps 
Skinny felt this, because he supplied the 
books and even started instructing me in 
the art of deciphering cuneiform tables. 

Kathleen was more interested in mar¬ 
riage than I thought. Like me, she had 
racketed around a good deal during the 
war; she had actually been engaged to 
an ofíicer in the U. S. Navy, who was 
killed. Now she kept an antique shop 
near Lambeth, was doing very nicely, 
lived in a Chelsea square, bút fór all 
that she must have wanted to be married 
and have children. She would stop and 
look intő all the prams which the moth- 
ers had leit outside shops or area gates. 

“The poet Swinburne used to do that,” 
I told her once. 

“Really? Did he want children of his 
own?” 

“I shouldn’t think so. He simply liked 
babies.” 

Before Skinny’s final exam, he feli ill 
and was sent to a sanatorium in Switzer- 
land. 

“You’re fortunate after all nőt to be 
married to him,” Kathleen said. “You 
might have caught T.B.” 

I was fortunate, I was lucky . . . so ev- 


eryone kept teliing me on different occa- 
sions. Although it annoyed me to hear, I 
knew they were right, bút in a way that 
was different írom what they meant. It 
took me a small effort to make a living; 
book reviews, odd jobs íor Kathleen, a 
few months with the publicity mán again, 
still getting up speeches about literature, 
art, and life fór industrial tycoons. I was 
waiting to write about life and it seemed 
to me that the good fortune lay in this, 
whenever it should be. And until then I 
was assured of my charmed life, the ne- 
cessities of existence always coming my 
way and I with far more leisure than 
anyone else. I thought of my type of luck 
after I became a Catholic and was being 
confirmed. The Bishop touches the candi- 
date on the cheek, a symbolic reminder 
of the sufferings a Christian is supposed 
to undertake. I thought, how lucky, what 
a feathery symbol to stand fór the hellish 
violence of its true meaning. 

I visited Skinny twice in the two years 
that he was in the sanatorium. He was al¬ 
most cured, and expected to be home 
within a few months. I told Kathleen aft- 

“Maybe 1*11 marry Skinny when he’s 
well again.” 

“Make it definite, Needle, and nőt so 
much of the maybe. You don’t know 
when you’re well off,” she said. 

This was five years ago, in the last 
year of my life. Kathleen and I had be- 
come very close friends. We met several 
times each week, and after our Saturday 
morning excursions on the Portobello 
Road very often I would accompany 
Kathleen to her aunt’s house in Kent fór 
a long weekend. 

One day in June of that year, I met 
Kathleen specially fór lunch because she 
had phoned me to say she had news. 


“Guess who came intő the shop this 
afternoon,” she said. 

“Who?” 

“George.” 

We had half imagined George was 
dead. We had received no letters in the 
pást ten years. Early in the war we had 
heard rumors of his keeping a night club 
in Durban, bút nothing after that. We 
could have made inquiries if we had felt 
moved to do so. 

At one time, when we discussed him, 
Kathleen had said, “I ought to get in 
touch with poor George. Bút then I think 
he would write back. He would demand a 
regular correspondence again.” 

e four must stick together,” I 
mimicked. 

“I can visualize his reproach- 
ful limpid o'rbs,” Kathleen said. 

Skinny said, “He’s probably gone na- 
tive. With his coffee concubine and a doz- 
en mahogany kids.” 

“Perhaps he’s dead,” Kathleen said. 

I did nőt speak of George’s marriage, 
nor of any of his confidences in the hotel 
at Bulawayo. As the years passed, we 
ceased to mention him except in passing, 
as someone more or less dead so far as 
we were concerned. 

Kathleen was excited about George’s 
turning up. She had forgottén her impa- 
tience with him in former days; she said, 
“It was so wonderful to see old George. 
He seems to need a friend, feels neglect- 
ed, out of touch with things.” 

“He needs mothering, I suppose.” 

Kathleen didn’t notice the malice. She 
declared, “That’s exactly the case with 
George. It always has been, I can see it 
now.” 

She seemed ready to come to any rapid 
new and happy conclusion about George. 


In the course of the morning, he had told 
her of his wartime night club in Durban, 
his game-shooting expeditions since. It 
was clear he had nőt mentioned Matilda. 
He had pút on weight, Kathleen told me, 
bút he could carry it. 

I was curious to see this version of 
George, bút I was leaving fór Scotland 
next day and did nőt see him till Septem- 
•ber of that year just before my death. 

While I was in Scotland I gathered 
írom Kathleen’s letters that she was see- 
ing George very frequently, finding en- 
joyable company in him, looking after 
him. “You’U be surprised to see how he 
has developed.” Apparently he would 
hang ’round Kathleen in her shop most 
days. “It makes him feel useful,” as she 
maternally expressed it. He had an old 
relatíve in Kent whom he visited at week- 
ends; this old lady lived a few miles 
írom Kathleen’s aunt, which made it 
easy fór them to travel down together on 
Saturdays, and go fór long country walks. 

“You’ll see such a difference in 
George,” Kathleen said on my return to 
London in September. I was to meet him 
that night, a Saturday. Kathleen’s aunt 
was abroad, the maid on holiday, and I 
was to keep Kathleen company in the 
empty house. 

George had left London fór Kent a few 
days earlier. “He’s actually helping with 
the harvest down there!” Kathleen told 
me lovingly. 

Kathleen and I planned to travel down 
together, bút on that Saturday she was 
unexpectedly delayed in London on somé 
business. It was arranged that I should go 
ahead of her in the early afternoon to 
see to the provisions fór our party; Kath¬ 
leen had invited George to dinner at her 
aunt’s house that night. 

“I should be with you by seven,” she 
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said. “Sure you won’t mind the empty 
house? I haté arriving at empty houses, 
myself.” 

I said no, I liked an empty house. 

So I did, when I got there. I had never 
found the house more likable. It was a 
large Georgián vicarage in about eight 
acres, most of the rooms shut and 
sheeted, there being only one servant. 

I discovered that I wouldn’t need to go 
shopping; Kathleen’s aunt had leit many 
and delicate supplies with notes at- 
tached to them: “Eat this up please 
do, see alsó fridge” and “A treat fór 
three hungry people see alsó 2 bttles 
beaune fór yr party on back kn table.” 
It was like a treasure hunt as I fol- 
lowed clue after clue through the cool, 
silent, domestic quarters. 

A house in which there are no people 
—bút with all the signs of tenancy 
.—can be a most tranquil good piacé. 
People take up space in a house out of 
proportion to their size. On my previous 
visíts I had seen the rooms overflowing, 
as it seemed, with Kathleen, her aunt, 
and the little fát maidservant; they were 
always on the move. As I wandered 
through that part of the house which was 
in use, opening Windows to let in the 
pale yellow air of September, I was nőt 
conscious that I, Needle, was taking up 
any space at all. I felt I might have 
been a ghost. 

The only thing to be fetched was the 
milk. I waited till after four when the 
milking should be done, then set off fór 
the farm which lay across two fields at 
the back of the orchard. There, when the 
byreman was handing me the bottle, I 
saw George. 

“Halló, George,” I said. 

“Needle!- What are you doing here?” 
he said. 

“Fetching milk,” I said. 

“So am I. Well, it’s good to see you, I 
must say.” 

As we paid the farmhand, George said, 
“ni walk back with you part of the way. 
Bút I mustn’t stop; my old cousin’s 
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without any milk fór her tea. How’s Kath¬ 
leen?” 

“She was kept in London. She’s coming 
on later, about seven, she expeets.” 

We had reached the end of the first 
field. George’s way led to the left and 
on to the main road. 

“We’ll see you tonight, then, George?" 
I said. 

“Yes, and talk about old times.” 

“Grand,” I said. 

Bút George got over the stílé with me. 
“Look here,” he said. “I’d like to talk to 
you, Needle.” 

“We’ll talk tonight, George. Better nőt 
keep your cousin waiting fór the milk.” I 
found myself speaking to him almost as 
if he were a child. 

“No, I want to talk to you alone. This 
is a good opportunity.” 

We began to cross the second field. I 
had been hoping to have the house to 
myself fór a couple more hours and I was 
rather petulant. 

“See,” he said suddenly, “that hay- 

“Yes,” I said absently. 

“Let’s sit there and talk. I’d like to 
see you up on a haystack again. I still 
keep that photo. Remember that time 
when—” 

“I found the needle,” I said very quick- 
ly, to get it over. 

Bút I was glad to rest. The stack had 
been broken up, bút we managed to find a 
nest in it. I buried my bottle of milk in 
the hay fór coolness. George placed his 
carefully at the foot of the stack. 

“My old cousin is terribly vague, poor 
sóul. A bit hazy in her head. She hasn’t 
the least sense of time. If I teli her that 
I’ve only been gone ten mánutes, she’ll 
believe it.” 

I giggled, and looked at him. His face 
had grown much larger, his lips full, 
wide, and with a ripe color that appears 
strange in a mán. His brown eyes were 
abounding as before with somé inar- 
ticulate plea. 

you’re going to marry Skinny aft- 
W er all these years?” 

“I really don’t know, George.” 

“You played him up properly.” 

“It isn’t fór you to judge. I have my 
own reasons fór what I do.” 

“Don’t get sharp,” he said. “I was only 
funning.” To prove it, he lifted a tuft of 
hay and brushed my face with it. 

“D’you know,” he said next, “I didn’t 
think you and Skinny treated me very 
decently in Rhodesia.” 

“Well, we were busy, George. And we 
were younger then; we had a lót to do 
and see. After all, we could see you any 
other time, George.” 

“A touch of selfishness,” he said. 

“Pll have to be getting along, George.” 
I made to get down írom the stack. 


He pulled me back. “Wait, I’ve got 
something to teli you.” 

“O.K., George, teli me.” 

“First promise nőt to teli Kathleen. 
She wants it kept a secret, so that she 
can teli you herself.” 

“All right. Promise.” 

“Fm going to marry Kathleen.” 

“Bút you’re already married.” 
Sometimes I heard news of Matilda 
írom the one Rhodesián family with 
whom I still kept up. They referred to 
her as “George’s Dark Lady” and of 
course they did nőt know he was married 
to her. She had apparently made a good 
thing out of George, they said, fór she 
minced around all tarted up, never did a 
stroke of wórk, and was always unset- 
tling the respectable colored girls in the 
neighborhood. According to accounts, she 
was a living example of the folly of be- 
having as George did. 

“I married Matilda in the Congo,” 
George was saying. 

“It would still be bigamy,” I said. 

H e was furious when I used that 
word bigamy. He lifted a handful 
of hay as if he would throw it in 
my face, bút controlling himself mean- 
while he fanned it at me playfully. “I’m 
nőt sure that the Congo marriage was 
valid,” he continued. “Anyway, as far as 
I’m concerned, it isn’t.” 

“You can’t do a thing like that,” I said. 
“I need Kathleen. She’s been decent to 
me. I think we were always meant fór 
each other, me and Kathleen.” 

“I’ll have to be going,” I said. 

Bút he pút his knee over my ankles, so 
fhat I couldn’t move. I sat still and 
gazed intő space. 

He tickled my face with a wisp of hay. 
“Smile up, Needle,” he said. “Let’s 
talk like old times.” 

“Well?” 

“No one knows about my marriage to 
Matilda except you and me.” 

“And Matilda,” I said. 

“She’ll keep still so long as she gets 
her payments. My uncle left an annuity 
fór the purpose, his lawyers see to it.” 
“Let me go, George.” 

“You promised to keep it a secret,” he 
said. “You promised.” 

“Yes, I promised.” 

“And now that you’re going to marry 
Skinny, we’ll be properly coupled off as 
we should have been years ago. We 
should have been—bút youth!—our youth 
got in the way. didn’t it?” 

“Life got in the way,” I said. 

“Bút everything’s going to be all right 
now. You’ll keep my secret, won’t you? 
You promised.” He had released my feet. 
I edged a little further írom him. 

I said, “If Kathleen intends to marry 
you, I shall teli her you’re married.” 
“You wouldn’t do a dirty trick like 
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that, Needle. You’re going to be happy 
with Skinny, you wouldn’t—” 

“I must. Kathleen’s my best friend,” I 
said swiftly. 

He looked as if he would murder me 
and he did. He stuffed hay intő my mouth 
until it could hold no more, kneeling on 
my body to keep it still, holding both my 
wrists tight in his huge leit hand. I saw 
the red, full lines of his mouth and the 
white síit of his teeth last thing on 
earth. Nőt another sóul passed by as he 
pressed my body intő the stack, as he 
made a deep nest fór me, tearing up the 
hay to make a groove the length of my 
corpse, and íinally puliing the warm, dry 
stuff in a mound over this concealment, 
so natural-looking in a broken haystack. 
Then George climbed down, took up his 
bottle of milk, and went his way. I sup- 
pose that was why he looked so unwell 
when I stood, nearly five years later, by 
the barrow on the Portobello Road and 
said in easy tones, “Halló, George!” 

The Haystack Murder was one of the 
notorious crimes of that year. My friends 
said, “A girl who had everything to live 
fór.” After a search that lasted twenty 
hours, when my body was found, the 
evening papers said, “ ‘Needle’ is found: 
in haystack!” 

Kathleen, speaking from that Catholic 
point of view which takes somé getting 
used to, said, “She was at Confession 
only the day before she died—wasn’t 
she Iucky?” 

The poor byrehand who sold us the 
milk was grilled fór hour after hour by 
the local police, and later by Scotland 
Yard. So was George. He admitted walk- 
ing as far as the haystack with me, bút 
he denied lingering there. 

“You hadri’t seen your friend fór ten 
years?” the Inspector asked him. 

“That’s right,” said George. 

“And you didn’t stop to have a chat?” 

“No. We’d arranged to meet later at 
dinner. My cousin was waiting fór the 
milk; I couldn’t stop.” 

T he old sóul, his cousin. swore that 
he hadn’t been gone more than ten 
minutes in all, and she believed it 
to the day of her death a few months lat¬ 
er. There was the microscopic evidence of 
hay on George’s jacket. of course, bút the 
same evidence was on every man’s jacket 
in the district that fine harvest year. Un- 
fortunately, the byreman’s hands were 
even brawnier and mightier than George’s. 
The marks on my wrists had been done 
by such hands, so the laboratory charts 
indicated when my post-mortem was all 
completed. Bút the wrist marks weren’t 
enough to pin down the crime to either 
mán. If I hadn’t been wearing my long- 
sleeved cardigan, it was said, the bruises 
might have matched up properly with 
someone’s fingers. 


Kathleen, to prove that George had ab- 
solutely no motive, told the police that 
she was engaged to him. George thought 
this a little foolish. They checked up on 
his life in Africa, right back to his living 
with Matilda. Bút the marriage didn’t 
come out—who would think of looking 
up registers in the Congo? Nőt that this 
would have proved a motive. 

J ust the same, George was relieved 
when the inquiries were over without 
the marriage to Matilda being dis- 
closed. He was able to have his nervous 
breakdown at the same time Kathleen 
had hers, and they recovered together 
and got married, long after the police had 
shifted their inquiries to an Air Force 
camp five miles from Kathleen’s aunt’s 
home. Only a lót of excitement and 
drinks came of those investigations. The 
Haystack Murder was one of the un- 
solved crimes that year. 

Shortly afterwards, the byrehand emi- 
grated to Canada to start afresh, with 
the help of Skinny who felt sorry fór him. 

After seeing George taken away home 
by Kathleen that Saturday on the Porto¬ 
bello Road, I thought that perhaps I 
might be seeing more of him in similar 
circumstances. The next Saturday I 
looked out fór him, and at last there he 
was, without Kathleen, half-worried, half- 
hopeful. 

I dashed his hopes. I said, “Halló, 
George!” 

He looked in my direction, rooted in 
the midst of the flowing market-mongers 
in that convivial Street. I thought to my- 
self, “He looks as if he had a mouthful of 
hay.” It was the new, bristly, maize- 
colored beard and mustache surrounding 
his great mouth which suggested the 
thought, gay and lyrical as life. 

“Halló, George!” I said again. 

I might have been inspired to say more 
on that agreeable morning, bút he didn’t 
wait. He was away down a side Street 
along another Street and down one more, 
zig-zag, as far and as devious as he could 
take himself from the Portobello Road. 

Nevertheless he was back again next 
week. Poor Kathleen had brought him in 
her cár. She left it at the top of the 
Street, and got out with him, holding him 
tight by the arm. 

George was haggard. His eyes seemed 
to have got smaller as if he had 
been recently in pain. He advanced up 
the road with Kathleen on his arm, let¬ 
ting himself lurch from side to side with 
his wife bobbing beside him, as the 
crowds asserted their rights of way. 

“Oh, George!” I said. “You don’t look 
at all well, George.” 

“Look!” said George. “Over there by 
the hardware barrow. That’s Needle.” 

Kathleen was crying. “Come back 
home, dear,” she said. 


“Oh, you don’t look well, George!” I 
said. 

They took him to a nursing home. He 
was fairly quiet, except on Saturday 
mornings when they had a hard time of it 
to keep him indoors and away from the 
Portobello Road. 

Bút a couple of months later, he did 
escape. It was a Monday. 

They searched fór him on the Porto¬ 
bello Road, bút actually he had gone off 
to Kent to the viliágé near the scene of 
the Haystack Murder. There he went to 
the police and gave himself up, bút they 
could teli from the way he was talking 
that there was something wrong with him. 

“I saw Needle on the Portobello Road 
three Saturdays running,” he explained, 
“and they pút me in a priváté ward bút I 
got away while the nurses were seeing 
to the new patient. You remember the 
murder of Needle—well. I did it. Now 
you know the truth, and that will keep 
bloody Needle’s mouth shut.” 

D ozens of poor mad fellows confess 
to every murder. The police ob- 
tained an ambulance to take him 
back to the nursing home. He wasn’t 
there long. Kathleen gave up her shop 
and devoted herself to looking after him 
at home. Bút she found that the Satur¬ 
day mornings were a strain. He in- 
sisted on going to see me on the Por¬ 
tobello Road and would come back to 
insist that he’d murdered Needle. Once 
he tried to teli her something about 
Matilda, bút Kathleen was so kind and 
solicitous, I don’t think he had the cour- 
age to remember what he had to say. 

Skinny had always been rather re- 
served with George since the murder. 
Bút he was kind to Kathleen. It was he 
who persuaded them to emigrate to Can¬ 
ada so that George should be well out of 
reach of the Portobello Road. 

George has recovered somewhat in 
Canada bút of course he will never be the 
old George again, as Kathleen writes to 
Skinny. “That Haystack tragedy did fór 
George,” she writes. “I feel sorrier fór 
George sometimes than I am fór poor 
Needle. Bút I do often have Masses said 
fór Needle’s sóul.” 

I doubt if George will ever see me 
again on the Portobello Road. He broods 
much over the crumpled snapshot he took 
of us on the haystack. Kathleen does nőt 
like the photograph, I don’t wonder. Fór 
my part, I consider it quite a jolly snap, 
bút I don’t think we were any of us so 
lovely as we look in it, gazing blatantly 
over the ripe cornfields, Skinny with his 
humorous expression, I secure in my dif- 
ference from the rest, Kathleen with her 
head prettily perched on her hand, each 
reflecting fearlessly in the face of 
George’s camera the glory of the world, 
as if it would never pass. The End 
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Fór Valerie, life had lost all joy and meaning. Somehow, 
she would have to find a way out of her pit of 
loneliness. She wanted one more crack at happiness. 


S he awakened suddenly, like a bubble 
of air coming up to the surface of 
the sea. She popped up in bed, the 
features frightened in the dark, the fin- 
gers braced behind her hips. Fór a part 
of one second—bút no longer—Valerie 
tried to remember. Then the emotional 
carrousel began its hurdy-gurdy grind 
and her brain told her all the bad things. 

I am me; I never feel well; Harry 
died three years ago; my hands shake all 
the time; I’m afraid; I can’t eal; I can’t 
sleep; the pilis are no good; the doctor 
is no good; my life is no good; now the 
only good thing I have is gone—sleep. 

Sleep. The friend of the unloved; the 
ptotector of the childish mind; the first 
cousin to death. Sleep. She swung her 
feet over the edge of the bed and, in the 
dark, hej - feet found the mules. Across 
the foot of the bed, she felt fór the robe 
and found it. 

In the bathroom, she flipped the light 
on. She was afraid to look in the medi- 
cine-chest mirror. She didn’t want to, 
bút she was irresistibly drawn to it. She 
[ had to see. Valerie looked. The face was 
skinny and frightened and sick; the 
little mouth pouted; the gray eyes darted 
írom the stringy, mousy hair to the hori- 
zontal furrows across the forehead to 
the puffy lids and down the cavernous 
cheeks to the vertical columns, standing 
in the neck. 

A pointless gesture. She cupped her 
face in her hands and drew the skin 
back. Somé of the puffiness around the 
eyes disappeared and the lines in the 
face faded. It was no good. She had to 
let go sometime. Valerie opened the med- 
icine chest. She shook the bottle of tran- 
quilizers. 

No. Better nőt. There were too few 


left. Dr. Waters would say that she was 
showing no improvement and should go 
away fór treatment. Valerie was having 
nőne of that. That was the damn trouble 
—nobody understood her. Just nobody. 
Except Harry. And Harry was gone three 
years. He -had said, “So long, dőli,” out 
of the cár window and had backed out of 
the drive. That was all he’d said: “So 
long, dőli.” What he left Valerie was a 
great lőve, twenty-five thousand dollars 
in insurance, a ranch house, no children, 
no relatives, and lót of velvet dreams 
which became nightmares only when she 
awakened. 

Valerie poured a drink. No more pilis 
tonight. Tonight? It was 4:00 a.m. She 
knew that without looking at the kitchen 
clock. It was always four o’clock. She took 
the drink out on the porch and sat in the 
wicker chair. The hands couldn’t shake 
this drink loose. She had two ounces in 
an eight-ounce glass. 

She stared diagonally upward through 
the screen. The stars were out. She and 
they remained awake until dawn. They 
would die together—all of them and little 
her. She sat, one knee over the other, 
sipping the drink and listening to the 
night sounds. Down the Street was a 
Street light brazen in its lonesomeness. 

A few fireflies skipped low across the 
grass. Somewhere nearby, a frog 
croaked. Far off, she heard the 
whine of a police cár. She listened too 
long and, by the time she tilted the last 
sip out of the glass, her tears feli in. 

She tried nőt to think of Harry. She 
tried nőt to think of the mén she had dat- 
ed since then. She tried nőt to think of 
her worn face and all that had happened 
to it in forty-five years. Valerie was 


watching herself. That’s what she was do- 
ing; standing apart írom herself and 
watching fór symptoms of nerves. 

She rubbed her face lightly and the 
skin felt hot. She felt her pulse in a bony 
wrist. It was fást. She could hear her own 
breathing in the dark. She wanted deá- 
perately to live; she wanted one more 
crack at happiness. Just one more. Bút 
no mán was interested. No one. 

V alerie set the glass down and went 
through her nice home. She pút all 
the lights on in all the rooms and 
admired the furniture and the flower ar- 
rangements. She admired the two spare 
bedrooms and the figured spreads which 
matched the violet curtains. Then she 
pút all the lights out. 

She went out and sat on the porch. She 
fingered her throat and caught herself 
doing it and stopped. Sleep. All right 
then—she was willmg to give up on hap¬ 
piness. She would settle fór sleep. She 
looked at the kitchen clock. It was eight 
minutes after four. 

Valerie knew what would happen. 
When the advance agents of the sün— 
the pastel-green rays and the pinks and 
yellows—suffused the sky, she would get 
up and go inside and crawl intő bed, 
whimpering, and then, before she knew 
it, sleep would come and she would lie 
on her side with her knees up tight. 

It was always the same. At 10:00, the 
phone would ring and she would bounce 
with fright. She would clear her throat 
and force the cheerfulness intő her voice. 
“Yes? ... Oh it’s you, nurse. . . . Pm 
just fine. couldn’t be better. . . Teli the 
doctor that I’m thinking of discontinuing 
the pilis.... After all, who needs them?” 
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She tried nőt to think of Harry. She tried nőt to 
think of the mén she had dated since then. 
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Bill’s whole life had changed suddenly. 

. ..The facts wei*e simple enough: he 
had made lőve to his best fpiend’s wife 
and now Íme wanted to mappy her. 


BY STUART CLOETE illustrated by bruce bomberger 


T here is no more horrible sound 
than a woman’s scream. It rang 
through the dark gloom of the rub- 
ber trees, cutting the silence like a 
knife, stabbing it like a kris. 

Fernley, who had been riding quietly 
between the rows of trees, lost in a 
dream, drove his heels intő his horse’s 
flanks and galloped toward the sound. In 
a clearing bright with sunlight, where 
the plantation was going to be extended 
between the last rubber trees and the 
heavy jungle, he saw two horses tied and 
a woman struggling in a man’s arms. He 
was off his horse and onto them before 
he recognized Trasker and Mrs. Cum- 
mings. Moira Cummings. As he ran to¬ 
ward them, part of his mind was occu- 
pied with his horse. He won’t run away, 
he thought, with two horses tied nearby. 
Moira. his best friend’s young wife. He 
had been thinking about her as he rode. 
He thought too much about her. 

He caught Trasker by the shoulder and 
spun him around. “You!” he shouted. 
“You . . .” Then he hit him, hard—with 
his open hand—arross the face. Trasker 
drove his left intő Fernley’s stomach. bút 
did nőt get home. Fernley’s right fist met 
Trasker’s chin with an uppercut that 
made his teeth click. and brought him to 
his knees. Fernley slapped him again, 
knocking him sideways to the ground. 
“Now get up,” he said. “and get out.” He 
followed' him to the horses, caught his 
own and tied him to a branch beside 
Moira’s chestnut maré. As Trasker 
mounted, Fernley said. “And keep away 
írom Moira, Trasker. Next time, Hl real- 
ly work you over.” 

Turning in his saddle, Trasker shouted, 
“I’m to leave her fór you, I suppose? 
You fool!” he said. “An old man’s wife. 
Your best friend’s wife. As if everybody 


didn’t know you went up there every day.” 

When he’d gone, Fernley turnéd to 
Moira. “What happened?” 

“I was riding,” she said. “I met him 
and we rode together fór a bit. Then we 
stopped to rest the horses after a gallop. 
As we dismounted, he got hold of me ...” 
She did nőt say any more. There was no 
need to say more. Her tumbled hair, 
dirty face, and torn blouse were enough. 

An overwhelming desire to take her in 
his arms swept over Fernley. His friend’s 
wife. More than a friend. Cummings had 
been like a father to him. He had taught 
him all he knew about estate work and 
helped him to get a piacé of his own. 

She moved closer to him and pút her 
hand on his arm. “Thank you,” she said, 
looking at him with wide gray eyes. Her 
lips were trembling. 

She’s going to cry, he thought. Her per- 
fume was in his nostrils. a smell of wom¬ 
an, of sweat, of horse, all mixed with the 
warm. fecund odor of the jungle. A big 
butterfly swept pást them. 

N othing was reál any more. Nőt Cum¬ 
mings, nőt the estate. nőt the rub¬ 
ber trees with their beggar cups 
hanging to the trunks. This was an atavis- 
tic dream of a mán and woman alóne in a 
Garden of Edén. perfumed, flecked with 
butterflies. A red petal feli from the 
African tulip tree under which they stood, 
and lay like a gout of blood at their feet. 

He had been right. She was going to 
cry. Tears round as dewdrops formed in 
the corners of her eyes and ran down the 
sides of her nőse. Her whole body was 
trembling as he took her in his arms. 

“Oh, Bili,” she whispered, half-choking. 
Her sobs came in gasps like those of a 
child. Then he kissed her. Her lips were 
like orchids—crumpled, soft, cool, moist. 


Her lips were like orchids-orumpled, soft, oool, moist. 
They clung to his. Her arms were around his neck. 


They clung to his. Her arms were around 
his neck. . . . 

They rode back in silence, side by side, 
the horses snapping halfheartedly at each 
other. 

“Pll say I had a fali,” Moira said. 

A fali, he thought. That was the right 
ivord. A fali in the Garden of Edén on a | 
bed of scarlet petals with his conscience 
the Angel Gábriel driving them forth. 
Out and intő what? My best friend, he 
thought. How often he had read about it 
in the papers. How many mén had be- 
trayed their best friends? Adultery was 
the word. Yet she did nőt seem disturbed. 


« » */ Te’ll have to teli him,” he said. 

1 )\J “Yes, Bili,” she said. “We’ll 

tv teli him, bút nőt today.” 

“I lőve you,” he said. “I want to—” 

“Don’t say it,” she said. “You might be 
sorry.” She was smiling at him sadly, as 
if he were a little boy, as if she knew 
something he did nőt know. 

Where the track branched off to the 
Cummings piacé, she pulled up. “I’ll go 
alone now,” she said. “Come to dinner 
tomorrow.” 

“An affair,” he said. “I don’t want an 
affair. I want to teli John; I want—” 

“Don’t say it,” she said, “and don’t kiss 
me again. I couldn’t stand it. Tomorrow 
at eight. Bili.” She rode off at a canter. 
her chestnut’s hoofs throwing up gobs of 
black mold behind her. 

Nothing was easy fór him any more. 
His whole life had changed suddenly. It 
had a new focus. He tried to sort it out 
in his mind, bút the facts were simple 
enough! He had made lőve to his best 
friend’s wife; now he wanted to marry her. 

Cummings’ marriage had always been 
a mystery. There had been a lót of talk 
about it at the Kumpor Club. Cummings 
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“I can't go on with this,” Bili thought. “I must teli him.” 


was nearly sixty, Moira twenty-four at 
most. And he never brought her down to 
the club. Didn’t show bér off the way 
you’d expect. Jealous, no doubt. Afraid 
of the young chaps. The “creepers”—the 
young mén without women. 

Bili Baraclough had said once, somé 
years ago, soon after he had come out: 
“It’s nőt easy fór young chaps here. Nőt 
many choices. There are native girls; bút 
if you take up with one, the women here 
play hell. And there’s drink. That’s no 
reál consolation, and you’re likely to lose 
your job if it gets toö bad. Then there 
are other men’s wives. Most of them are 
bored and ready enough, bút they are a 
poor lót, taking them all around, and 
they don’t really like it. It’s just that they 
haté their husbands and want a change— 
a messy business. Just messy. Then of 
course there are the second-hand ones, as 
I call them—the girls who missed out at 
home and came out here to get what they 
can. Ugly, a lót of them. Like horses,” he 
said. “You know. Bili, never buy a horse 
that has changed hands too often. If a 
mán gets a good horse or a good woman, 
he sticks to her. They’ll marry you all 
right. That’s what they want. Then they 
have a baby and their health goes. ‘Got 
to go home,’ they say—‘the climate.’ And 
there you are, with all the expense of a 
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wife and kid at home, and all alone again 
out here. Funny creatures, women,” he 
said. “Besides, women are really tougher 
than we are. Shipwrecks, sieges, any- 
thing you like, they can take it. Got re- 
serves, and so on. They don’t really 
have to go home. It’s just that they want 
to—once they have a mán to keep them. 

“Then, of course,” he went on, “you 
can give up the whole business. Give up 
women—become a misogynist. Bút it’s 
hard under thirty. Hard under forty, too. 
Somé mén can, bút I don’t think they ever 
really liked women to begin with. They 
take up Orientál languages, or botany, or 
collect butterflies. 

“You’ll see,” he said. “It’s hard.” 

* nd it had been hard. He’d done nőne 
of those things. Just flung himself 
intő planting. He was regafded as 
something of a rubber-tree expert. His 
trees were among the most heavy produc- 
ing in the area. 

Without knowing it, he had been build- 
ing up a head of steam fór ten years— 
except fór an occasional lapse on leave. 
He knew suddenly that it had been bound 
to happen. It had been simply a matter 
of the time, piacé, and opportunity, and 
suddenly today they had coincided, nőt 
just fór him bút fór Moira, too. Why had 


she married John Cummings? And the 
talk ... the talk, the gossip he had hardly 
known he was listening to at the club 
came ‘back to him. “A dark horse. ... No 
one knows who she is. . . . Why does she 
never come down? . . . Something wrong 
with a woman who never wants to talk to 
other women. . . . And then look at the 
way she dresses up fór that old mán. 
Why, I’ve heard she wears Chinese 
clothes— cheong-sams split to the top of 
her thighs—satin. ... He spends a for- 
tune on her, old Cummings does.” 

Bút nőne of this helped. He’d done it. 
He was in lőve and there was no going 
back. Nőt even fór John Cummings. 

Bút tomorrow wasn’t going to be easy. 
He was nőt the kind of mán who took 
such things lightly; he was nőt dashing, 
nőt debonair. Everyone thought him a bit 
of a stick, a bit serious, and certainly 
the last mán in the world to distrust. 

Cummings greeted him happily. “A 
stinger, my boy?” he said. “I’m one up 
on you, so drink fást. Moira’ll be down 
in a minute. She’s making a special effort 
fór you. Knock your eyes out if she 
does. Never seen her dressed up, have 
you?” 

“I thought . . Bili said. 

“Oh yes, pretty enough,” Cummings 
said, “bút generally she only dresses fór 



me. Nőt like most girls who dress up fór 
strangers. I don’t know what you’ve done 
to her. You’ll see when she comes down.” 

He gave Fernley a drink and went on: 
“You know,” he said, “she’s a lovely girl, 
bút being married to an old codger like 
me, she doesn’t want to give the young 
chaps ideas. That’s why she dresses 
down, never goes to the club, and so on. 
You’ll see,” he said. 

And he did. He had hardly raised his 
glass to his lips when he saw her coming 
downstairs in a black cheong-sam split 
to just above the knee. Her red-gold hair 
was ornamented with two carved tortoise- 
shell combs. 

She looked tallér and slimmer than he 
remembered. The girl in the cotton dress¬ 
es who was generally his hostess was 
gone. The girl in the jodhpurs had gone. 
Here was a woman unbelievably beauti- 
ful; sleek, poured intő a dress that fitted 
her the way a bottle fits the wine. 

H e took her hand and looked intő her 
eyes. They were beautiful blue- 
gray saucers without a hint of 
anything in them. Only when he took her 
hand did he feel anything. She was teli¬ 
ing him without words that this was nőt 
the time. She was alsó teliing him she 
lóvéd him. His leit hand trembled so that 
the ice in the glass rattled against the 

Then she smiled. “Drink somé before 
you spill it, Bili,” she said. 

The dinner went off better than he had 
expected. It was a good dinner with good 
wine, and she was a charming hostess: 
gracious, entertaining, leading the con- 
versation when it lagged. 

When dinner ended, Moira said, “FII 
leave you gentlemen to your port. We’ll 
have coffee pn the veranda.” 

When the door closed, they sat down. 
Cummings poured himself a glass of port 
and passed the decanter. The glasses 
were reflected on the mahogany table 
that shone like a mirror. From the open 
window came the sweet scent of the 
flowers. Frangipani, tuberose, and the 
rich odors of the forest that brought the 
scene under the tulip tree to Fernley’s 
mind. / can’t go on with it, he thought. I 
must teli him. 

“There’s something . . .” he said. 

Bút Cummings interrupted him, pick- 
ing up-his glass and holding it to the 
light. “Port’s a lovely color,” he said. 

“I want to teli you something. John,” 
Fernley started again. Before he could 
go on, a shot rang out and a buliét 
smacked intő the wall by Cummings’ head. 
“Terrorists,” he said. 

Quickly, before Fernley had really un- 
derstood what was up, Cummings reached 
under the table and stood up with a 
grenade in each hand. He pulled out the 
pins and lobbed one intő the garden. 
Then, seizing Fernley’s arm, he pulled 


him intő the alcove by the door. “Get 
the guns, my boy,” he said. “They’re 
loaded. While I throw this other one.” 

One minute all was quiet as they drank 
their after-dinner port, and the next saw 
a terrorist attack, and his hőst, elad in a 
dinner jacket, lobbing grenades intő his 
garden, as if he was back in the war— 
and enjoying it, too. 

B efore Fernley got back with the 
guns—a shotgun, shells, a Mauser 
—there was a shot. 

“That’s Moira,” Cummings said. “We 
keep two guns upstairs in the bedroom.” 

Taking the rifle from Fernley, he fired 
a few shots. “That’s over,” he said. “Just 
a tryout, to see if we were ready.” 

He picked up his glass again. “Lovely 
color, port, isn’t it?” he said. “Bút you 
were going to teli me something when 
we were interrupted, weren’t you Bili?” 
“I was, John, bút it’s difficult.” 

“Shall I do it fór you? I’ve seen a lót of 
life. I know people. Particularly young 
mén and women.” Then he said, “You’ve 
been like a són to me, Bili. More than a 
són in somé ways. Because, though every- 
one wants a són, few people ever seem 
to breed a good one. A lót of genes and 
chromosomes,” he said, “a lót of mix- 
ups. The average might be good if you 
had a hundred children, bút . . .” 
“You’re making.it harder fór me.” 
Cummings raised his head. You were 
going to teli me you’re in lőve with 
Moira, weren’t you?” he said. “And that 
she’s in lőve with you. I don’t know how 
far it’s gqne, bút pretty far, I’d imagine. 
You’re both young and good looking. 
And then there’s the boredom of the jun- 
gle, and the climate, and the moonlight, 
and the scent of the flowers, and the feel- 
ing that life’s going on all around you. 
. . . Butterflies, monkeys, snakes, the lót 
all happier than you, all fulfilling them- 
selves.... Everything’s a bit out of kilter 
here, Bili.” 

“I . . .” Bili began again, and again he 
was stopped. 

“You want to know what to do, don’t 
you?” 

“What am I to do? You’re my best 
friend.” 

“It’s always the best friend’s wife who 
gets seduced, Bili. You see, it’s friend- 
ship that creates the opportunity.” The 
old mán began to chuckle. “Do?” he said, 
when he’d done laughing. “FII teli you 
what to do Bili. Run away with the girl. 
Elope. Nothing like starting in double 
harness with a romantic elopement.” 
“Do you mean you want me to?” 
“That’s my advice. What I’d do if I 
were you.” 

“We want to get married,” Bili said. 
“Will you”—he paused—“will you di- 
vorce her?” 

Now Cummings laughed. “No.” 

“Then what do we do?” 


“Get married, boy. She was never 
married to me. Moira’s a widow, Bili. 
And Moira’s nőt her name.” 

“Then what is her name? What’s the 
mystery? Do you mean you’ve been liv- 
ing with her and you’re tired of her?” 

“You’ll know her name when I teli 
you, bút be ready fór a shock.” 

“A shock?” 

“Moira’s reál name is Fiona McLeod, 
who two years >ago was accused of mur- 
dering her husband at Auckhterarder in 
Perthshire. She was nőt acquitted, Bili. 
The case ended, as it can in Scotland, 
with a verdict of nőt proven.” 

“Bút where do you come intő it?” 

“I was in England then, on leave, and I 
got to thinking about it. I was once in 
lőve with Fiona’s mother and from the 
photos in the papers, Fiona was like her. 
So I went to see her lawyers in Perth and 
I met her. She was broken, Bili. No mon- 
ey—the case had taken all she had—and 
she was notorious. So I said, ‘Come back 
with me.’ She said, ‘How can I? How 
would it look?’ ‘We’ll say we’re married,’ 
I said. ‘You want me to live with you?’ 
she asked. And I believe she’d have done 
it. After all, she was desperate. 

“I said, ‘No, dear. Just live in my house 
in Malaya. We’ll change your appear- 
ance a bit.’ She was a blonde, so we 
made her red and changed her hairdo. 
‘You’ll just live in my house till some¬ 
thing happens.’ 

“ ‘What’ll happen?’ she asked. ‘A 
mán,’ I said. ‘That’s what happens to 
girls, especially pretty girls, and I’ve got 
my eye on one fór you.’ ” 

The whole case came back to Bili then. 
There had been a lót of publicity, chiefly 
because the accused had been a young 
and pretty woman. McLeod had been 
poisoned, bút no one ever found out by 
whom. Bút there had been no motive. 
No other mán, and McLeod was nőt rich. 

he’s a possible murderess, boy. Do 
you still want to go through with 

O it?” 

“You had me in mind all the time?” 

“You’re the chap I had my eye on. She 
didn’t do it, Bili. Bút I wanted to make 
sure of you. You see, I lőve the girl. She’s 
so like her mother. Spitting image of 
her. And I want her to have a good 
home.” He laughed again. “Bút she didn’t 
do it. Three months ago, the cook con- 
fessed. She had poisoned four people and 
is in an asylum now. There wasn’t much 
about it in the papers. Just a little piece 
in the Times and nothing over here. So 
you never saw it and even if you had, it 
wouldn’t have meant anything to you.” 

“You’re quite clever, aren’t you?” 

“You know, Bili,” he said. “This is too 
good. The story of how young Bili Fern¬ 
ley ran off with his best friend’s wife. 
That will keep ’em busy at the club 
fór weeks.” The End 
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BY JOHN D. MacDONALD illustrated by thornton utz 


I mádé that same trip my wife had 
made, once'a month, fór five long 
years, that eighty-mile trip to the 
State Prison at Harpersburg to see her 
brother on visiting day, that trip which 
always leit her gray and sad and silent. 
Bút I made the trip alone, to get him and 
bring him back, when the five long years 

Fór five years I had tried to pretend 
they would never let Dwight McAran out. 
When the time came, and the pretending 
was over, he wanted me to come alone to 
get him. I could nőt guess why. With a 
mán like McAran, guesses are futile. 

At headquárters they knew I was going 
to drive up and get him. It made a nice 
item of gossip. Detective-Lieutenant 
Fenn Hillyer is going up to Harpersburg 
to get his brother-in-law. 

Dwight McAran had served five years, 
with no time off, fór killing Mildred Han- 
aman, the only daughter of one of the 
most prominent ■ families in Brook City. 
And the Hanaman family didn’t want 
him coming back. 


Bút my wife wanted him back, because 
that was part of her beautiful, carefully 
constructed dream. Meg felt her half- 
brother could come back to Brook City 
and somehow turn intő a respected and 
reliable Citizen. 

The day before I drove up to Harpers¬ 
burg, Chief of Police Larry Brint stopped 
me in the corridor. He is sixty, a műd, 
worn mán with a schoolteacher look, bút 
with an abiding toughness many peöple 
have never detected until it was too laté. 
He has made it known to me, indirectly, 
that I am the mán he hopes will take his 
desk when he retires. 

“Fenn,” he said, “does Meg understand 
I’m leaning over backward on this 
thing?” 

“I’ve been trying to explain it to her.” 

“There’s been all kjnds of pressure on 
me to roust that fellow on his way, and if 
he wasn’t your brother-in-law, boy, that’s 
exactly the way I would handle it. Bút 
I’ve given orders there’s to be no har- 
assment in any form.” 

“You know I appreciate that.” 


He frowned at me, his head tilted, “Bút 
the thing your Meg has to understand is 
that if he makes one cute move, I can’t 
show an ounce of mercy. I’m taking a 
risk I don’t like, letting him come back 
here. I can’t give him any chance to make 
me look bad.” 

W e walked out the rear door and 
stood in the shelter of the en- 
trance roof. It had begun to rain 
again. Ghief Brint said, “With mén like 
McAran, prison either breaks them or 
turns them intő a bomb ready to go off 
in your face. And I happen to know they 
didn’t break him at Harpersburg. They 
tried hard enough.” He sighed and 
started out intő the rain and turnéd back. 
“Fenn, on the way back, you try to get 
through to him and teli him how it’s 
going to be around here. He’s doing 
Meg no favor by coming back.” 

“Do you think that would matter to 
him?” 

“Guess nőt,” he said, and sighed. 
“Most mén are both good and bad, all 
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mixed up together, and the law should 
give them equal rights and equal justice. 
Bút in my life I’ve run across a few who 
shouldn’t come under the rules, Fenn. 
You should be able to take them out back 
and kill them like you would a snake.” 

And so, on the next morning, I leit 
early and drove through a pale, dreary 
rain to get Dwight McAran. I drove on 
narrow highways through the hills where 
the mines used to be, where now are only 
the scrabbly farms, the poverty, the bore- 
dom, the secretive, violent ways of life. 
It’s a stale land, clannish and bittér. 
Dwight and Meg came out of the steeper 
hills, more to the south of Brook City, 
came originally írom a hill viliágé named 
Keepsafe, a small piacé now abandoned, 
with the road washed out and gone. I was 
bora and raised in Brook City, and have 
the flatlander’s feeling that the hills are 
alien, the hill people incomprehensible. 
All of them except my Meg. 

I spent an hour in the prison before I 
could walk out with Dwight McAran. I 
was glád to get out of there. I was glad to 
get away írom Deputy Warden Boo Hud- 
son, a fát, smirking mán who used to be 
the sheriff of Brook County until he be- 
gan running a ’shine operádon too boldly. 
He is a cruel, greedy, ignorant mán, and 
it is a mistake to think he can do less 
damage in his present position than as 
county sheriff. He made the mechanics 
of release as difficult as he could, nőt 
only fór the sake of tantalizing McAran, 
hűt as an exercise of small authority 
over me. 

I was shocked by my first look at 
Dwight McAran in five years. He had nőt 
wanted me to accompany Meg on her vis- 
its. At thirty, any last trace of boyishness 
was long gone. There was a brutal thick- 
ening of the tis$ues of his face, and a 
pale webbing of scars against the dulled 
gray of prison flesh. His cropped, cop- 
pery hair was thinning on top and gray- 
ing at the temples. He wore the expensive 
suit which had fitted him well at the time 
he was admitted, bút was now too tight 
across the span of shoulders. too slack at 
the waist. He stood with the beast pa- 
tience of a draft animal and endured Boo 
Hudson’s taunts and threats. 

F inally he was free. We went through 
the gates and walked to the park¬ 
ing lót, toward my six-year-old cár. 
“Hudson made it rough,” I said as I 
started the cár. 

“Fór five years he made it rough. Those 
were his orders.” 

As I headed east out of Harpersburg, I 
glanced at Dwight írom time to time. The 
silence was nőt awkward, merely because 
he was totally indifferent to what kind of 
impression he might be making on me. 
In an almost hidden line of the thickened 
brow, in the weight and piacement of his 
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pale green eyes, in the curving of that 
broken mouth, I could see a remot,e echo 
of the contours of the face of my wife. 

Dwight McAran is a big mán, bút it is 
nőt until you notice the details—the 
astonishing thickness of his wrists, or the 
thigh which strains the fabric of his 
trousers, or the neck too large fór ready- 
made dress shirts—that he begins to 
look almost mythologically massive and 
indestructible. Mén scout our hills, 
searching out this mercilessly tough 
breed, bidding against each other to give 
them the best scholarship deal. McAran 
played six years of schoolboy fullback, 
five years of offensive guard at State, and 
one NFL season as a rookie linebacker 
before he killed Mildred Hanaman. 

“ m wi j hy did you want me to come 
/ alone to pick you up, Dwight?” 

* * “Maybe, in front of Meg, you 
couldn’t teli me the official cop attitűdé.” 

“You shouldn’t come back to Brook 
City. That’s the official attitűdé.” 

“I need a nice visít with my loving sis- 
ter.” 

“Fór how long?” 

“What difference does that make, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

“You killed the only daugbter of a 
prominent family.” 

“Killing somebody less important 
would have been okay?” 

“Come off it! You know what I mean. 
Paul Hanaman is still the publisher of 
the Daily Press, and he’s still a director 
of the Merchant’s Bank and Trust, and 
he’s still got a lót of weight in the party. 
Nőne of that has changed, and neither he 
nor young Paul want you around town, 
reminding them of what happened to 
Mildred. Nobody will dare give you a 
job.” 

“Who needs a job? I’ve got somé mon- 
ey stashed.” 

I had to teli myself it would do no good 
to yell at him, so when I could speak in a 
reasonable tone, I said, “Isn’t it a little 
childish to make this kind of gesture, 
Dwight?” 

“Brook City took something away írom 
me. I want it back.” 

“How? I can teli you this about -the 
cop attitűdé, McAran. One half step out 
of line and the roof falls in on you. May¬ 
be you think it’s very tough and daring to 
come back to Brook City. Bút you’re 
trading on me, on my job. If I wasn’t 
married to Meg, you wouldn’t stay free 
inside the city limits over twenty min- 

He turnéd and grinned at me, and it 
was the first change of expression I’d 
seen on his face. “That’s just how I fig- 
ured it. My sweet sister is married to a 
dedicated cop. You’re my front mán, 
Hillyer. Why should I feel guilty about 
using that?” 

I was coming down a winding grade, 
and in my anger I pushed the cár up to 
seventy. I could have saved a lót of 
people a lót of agony then and there if 


I’d yanked the wheel hard right and 
taken us over the edge. 

After a long time of silence between 
us, I came down around the shoulder of 
West Hill where Dwight could see, fór 
the first time in five years, the murky 
jumble of Brook City spreading across 
the flatland six miles away. We came 
down the grade and joined the heavy 
truck traffic on Route 60 and followed it 
intő town, pást the junk yards, block 
plants, and taverns. As I drove through 
the business section, McAran sat for- 
ward, turning his big head írom side to 
side, his eyes quick and busy. 

I drove home to the small frame house 
on Cedar Street. It was half pást noon as 
I turnéd intő my driveway. I knew the 
neighbors were peering out at the cár, 
tbough I saw no one. This was enough 
drama to take them away írom daytime 
television. The cop and the killer. 

I parked short of the detached garage. 
Lulu came prancing. whining and grin- 
ning to offer greetings. She is a portly 
white dog. so full of humble lőve and 
emotional insecurity that she needs con- 
stant reassurance of her merít and is hys- 
terical in demanding it. When I dodged 
the muddy front paws, she tried to jump 
at McAran. He met the leap with a quick, 
hard lift of his knee. It hit her so solidly 
in the chest, she landed asprawl six feet 
away. She rolled to her feet and stood 
crouched, ears back, tail tucked under, 
then gave a shrill keen of spinster de- 
spair and fled around the corner of the 
garage. 

I don’t want to read too much intő the 
incident. I could have understood anger 
or even deliberate brutality. Bút McAran 
wasn’t irritated or even interested. He 
did it the way I would wave a fly away 
írom my face. 

M eg came hurrying out onto the 
small back porch and down the 
steps and across the yard toward 
us, making sounds of welcome. Fór a 
nightmare instant I imagined another 
hard lift of that knee, sufficient to send 
her tumbling across the sodden lawn. 

They embraced, and then went toward 
the house, arm in arm, with Meg asking 
questions so rapidly, Dwight had no 
chance to answer them. I followed along 
behind them intő the kitchen aromas of 
the lunch which Meg had fixed with spe- 
cial loving care. . . . 

At the time I met Margaret McAran, I 
had begun to think I would never marry 
anyone. I never had much luck with 
girls. I could never talk easily to them, or 
think of things to make them laugh. I’m 
one of those gangling, somber mén with a 
lean, sad, and sallow face, coarse, straight, 
brown hair. My only confidence was in 
knowing I was a good cop. I was bora of 
mill people in a mill town, and perhaps I 
have always taken life a little too seri- 
ously. 

I was on assignment to Special Traffic 
one winter day, making an investigation 


of a school-crossing accident. It was at 
the Hall Palmer Elementary School, and 
a first-grade teacher named Margaret 
McAran had been an eyewitness. I ar- 
ranged to talk to her at the school, right 
after classes let out. She waited fór me in 
one of the administration offices. There 
was a pearly winter light in that room, 
and a weak desk lamp, bút she seemed 
to have her own light—as if she had somé 
trick of collecting and focusing all the 
light around her and reflecting it back at 
you, so that it seemed to take a special 
effort and a special boldness to look right 
at her. She had such a richness of bright, 
coppery hair that it looked tousled and 
unkempt even when most carefully 
brushed and fixed. Her pale skin glowed 
with her abundant health. Her eyes were 
very green and very direct. She was a big 
girl, and moved with that protective dig- 
nity big girls have, yet looked capable 
of quick, explosive grace. Her voice was 
low and slow and slightly harsh, almost 
concealing the intonations and elisions of 
the hill country behind the grammar of 
her education. I found out later that on 
that first day I met her, she was one day 
pást her twenty-seeond birthday. 

I cannot properly describe her impact 
upon me. She dried my mouth. I bun- 
gled the questions I asked, and for¬ 
gót her answers while I was writing them 
down. I felt, in my uniform, like a fool 
kid dressed up fór a costume party. I 
sensed that behind her impenetrable 
calm, she was amused at me. 

When I left, I knew a few things about 
her—that it was her first year of teach- 
ing, that she was living in a boarding 
liouse at 26 Crown Street where several 
teachers lived, that she was the sister of 
Dwight McAran, the football player. 

Any fool could have told me I stood 
no chance with her. I knew it, and kept 
teliing jt to myself. I could nőt stay 
away írom Her. I became a great burden 
to her. I arranged my time so that she 
could seldom walk to or front school 
without the scarecrow cop falling in step 
with her and making his stilted small 
talk. She would nőt go out with me. Bút 
she did nőt forbid me to walk with her, 
and she would answer direct questions. 
Her friends kidded her about me. My fel- 
low cops gave me a similar ride. One of 
them made it a little too rough, and I had 
to fight him, and won when nobody be¬ 
lieved I would, including me. 

I learned everything I could about her. 
I had an incurable thirst to know every f 
thing there was to know, and 1 learned 
things írom many sources. She’d been 
bőm thirty miles back in the hills, in the 
tiny settlement of Keepsafe. the only 
daughter of Red McAran. a big. wild, 
reckless. brawling mán who had nőt lived 
long cnough to have other daughters. 
Meg’s mother had died when Meg was 
three months old, and the tragedy had 
made her father more violent and unpre- 
dictable than before. He had come down 


to Brook City, married a dull-minded Di- 
vision Street chippy, and taken her back 
up intő the hard hill-country life. The 
second wife had given birth to Dwight 
when Meg was two. Nőt long after that, 
Red McAran was knifed to death. The 
second wife left the two small children 
with Red’s uncle and disappeared. 

Had Meg nőt been such a bright, 
industrious, likable child, her history 
might have been quite different. Bút 
when her great-uncle died when she was 
ten, and her great-aunt was institution- 
alized. Meg and her brother were taken 
in by one of her teachers rather than be- 
coming wards of the county. After she 
began to win awards and scholarships, 
Dwight began to achieve local fame as an 
athlete. She decided on normál school 
and a teaching career so that she could 
more quickly begin to help Dwight 
through college. 

I found one old mán who could teli me 
how it had been fór the McAran chil¬ 
dren. “I seen them go by lots of times, 
them two raggedy kids with the same 
bright-color hair, her holding his hand 
fierce and proud and strong. They was 
the two of them against the world, and 
she was the one knowing it best, making 
sure his belly got fiiled first, staring a 
hole through any sorry person tried to 
trouble them. Later on, of course, it got 
different when he sort of pulled away 
írom her and was making himself known 
as an athlete and getting in scrapes, bút 
never getting pút onto the road gang the 
way they should have done him. Bút what 
I remember best is her hauling him 
along, those two heads shining in the sün, 
her chin up like a queen, coming bare- 
foot down the dusty road there with a 
nickel fór stale bread.” 

On a May evening, I stopped to check 
a carelessly parked cár, and I was less 
cautious than I perhaps would have been 
if I hadn't had her so much on my mind. 
The drunk who had stolen the cár bent a 
tire iron over my skull, and I was in a 
cóma fór sixty hours, while the drunk 
waited in a cell to find out if it was going 
to be a felony or murder charge. I woke 
up on a Thursday and was permitted visi- 
tors that Saturday. 

Meg came in to see me. She sat beside 
my bed. Fór once she seemed as shy as I 
was. We made wooden conversation. 

At long last, with all the courage I 
/\ could muster, I said, “I thought it 
-L\. would probably be a nice change 
fo'r you ... I mean, to have nobody hang¬ 
ing around all the time.” 

She looked at me and looked away and 
looked back. She moistened her lips. “I 
thought it would. The girls kidded me. 
Bút . . . Fenn, I missed you. I kept look- 
ing around. I ... I piain missed you.” 

She touched my hand and fled. 

So t'he great good luck of Margaret 
McAran came intő my life, and I found 
it difficult to believe. I felt miserably un- 
worthy of her. I tried to teli her, that 


summer, what a fool she was to let her- 
self go fór such a price. By then I had 
learned to talk to her, more easily than I 
could have ever thought possible. I got a 
ringing slap, a fierce kiss, a look of 
tears, and a demand that I never say such 
an idiot thing again. She told me I was 
her mán, her luck, her importance in the 
world, and she felt grateful she was what 
I seemed to want. 

We had an August honeymoon in the 
hills, with a borrowed station wagon and 
food and camping gear and her knowl- 
edge of forgottén roads and lovely, hid- 
den places. And came back to a life 
smaller than what I would have wished 
fór her. 

When we were first married, her broth¬ 
er was such a small cloud on our horizon, 
I seldom noticed it. I had met him fór the 
first time at the wedding. He had taken 
time off írom a summer job in a con- 
struction company to come to Brook City 
to give the bride away. 

E ven amid the tension of the bride- 
groom, I felt wary of him. Any pro- 
fessional policeman will teli you 
there is no such thing as a criminal 
countenance, bút most any cop will ad- 
mit he sometimes can detect a telltale 
strangeness about a mán who has the 
capacity fór lawless violence. 

He will say he has a hunch, and it fis 
the amalgam of many small impressions, 
most of which would be meaningless tak- 

I saw a husky young mán of obvious 
vitality, dressed with considerable care 
and expense. I talked to him and found 
he had no opinions about abstract things 
—politics, religion. 1 knew from Meg that 
he had always avoided anything requir- 
ing persistent effort. He was enthusiastic 
about the next moment, bút ignored next 
week. He had considerable surface charm 
and attractiveuess, seemed impulsive and 
unreliable. and enjoyed leading an active, 
eventful life. I learned he liked to exag- 
gerate and dramatize. He lied about mon- 
ey, made promises he had no intention of 
keeping, had no specific goal in life, and 
seemed prone to overindulge himself in 
anything that struck his fancy. I sensed 
how he had used Meg and would use any- 
body who lóvéd him, and could charm 
them intő forgiveness. 

When we got back from the honey¬ 
moon, we found Dwight had talked his 
way intő Meg’s room, had walked out 
with her rádió and typewriter and 
pawned them fór twenty dollars. I got 
them back. Meg forgave him. 

So now 1 had brought a much older 
McAran back from Harpersburg and re- 
united him with his loving sister and 
watched him kick our dog. 

Meg took him to the bedroom she’d 
fixed up fór him. It was a two-bedroom 
house when we bought it. On nights and 
on days off, I’d turnéd a side porch intő 
another bedroom so Bobby and Judy 
could each have a room of their own. It 
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had been Bobby’s roora fór three years, 
and he hadn’t been gracious about giving 
it up to his uncle and moving back in 
with his sister. back intő a revolting 
welter of dolls and tiny dishes. 

Meg had gotten all of Dwight’s things 
out of storage and had unpacked them 
and pút everything in order. all his 
clothes and gear. She even had his tro- 
phies on the shelf where Bobby had kept 
his models of racing cars, all the cups 
and plaques freshly polished and shining. 

I stood in the doorway as she showed 
him the room. He looked at everything 
too quickly. too indiíferently. He sat on 
the bed and said, “Nice, Sis.” 

Looking crestfallen, she said, “I want- 
ed it to be nice.” 

He reached over and turnéd Bobby’s 
rádió on. He found somé cheap, rackety 
music and turnéd it too high. Meg took 
the savings account book írom the bu- 
reau, sat beside him on the bed, and ex- 
plained the figures. speaking loudly to be 
heard above the music. “And this is what 
I got fór the cár. I had them figure the 
interest on it last week, so this is what 
you’ve got right now.” 

ow do I get it out?” 

“We have to go to the Savings 
and Loan so you can make out a 
signature card. Then you can take out as 
much as you want, any time.” 

“Can you take it out?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“So go take it out.” 

“Bút that would be a lót of cash to 
carry around. . . .” 

He snapped the rádió off. “Is it hard to 
understand, Meg? Take the money out. 
Bring it home. Give me the money.” 

I didn’t wait around to hear any more 
of it. I went out back and looked fór Lulu. 
She was under the garage, as far back as 
she could get, muzzle on her paws, star- 
ing out at me. I told her she was the 
world’s most satisfactory dog, bút she 
was unmoved. 

When I went back intő the kitchen, 
Meg was peering at something in the 
oven. “What I really liked,” I said, “was 
the way he kept jumping up and down 
and saying, ‘Whee.’ ” 

She straightened up, turning to face 
me, her eyes as green as glacial ice. 
“After five years of being a playboy in 
all the fun'places of the world, he’s got 
so he says ‘Whee’ at every little thing.” 

“Bút he could have at least—” 

‘Tm nőt doing anything fór thanks, 
Fenn, and I didn’t expect any of this to 
be easy. Bút if we both try reál hard, 
maybe we can—make it im-impossible.” 

I went to her quickly and held her 
close. I could hear the shower running 
and knew Dwight was scrubbing away 
the prison stench. “I’m sorry, honey,” I 
told her. “I want him to be nicer to you.” 


She moved out of my arms and sighed 
and said, “He’ll be better in a little 
while.” She looked at me with eyes full of 
woe. “Did they have to change him so 
much? What good does that do?” 

“Five years changes anybody, inside or 
outside prison.” 

“Did he teli you what he wants to do?” 

“No. He thinks Brook City gave him a 
raw deal.” 

“He’s right, isn’t he?” 

“Maybe. Bút he’s wrong if he thinks 
there’s anything he can do about it.” 
There was no point in my trying to ex- 
plain to her he had been lucky to get off 
with five years. Even after hearing the 
testimony at the trial. Meg had never be¬ 
lieved Dwight had hit that girl hard 
enough to kill her. When the shower 
sound stopped, Meg began to set the ta¬ 
hié. I went out and sat on the back steps. 
Maybe if, instead of Mildred Hanaman, 
it had been a B girl in one of the Divi- 
sion Street bars, he might have gone 
free. There was an element of dou-bt. 

After his first full season of pro ball, 
McAran had come to Brook City in Janu- 
ary with the idea of setting up somé sort 
of business connection which would sup- 
port him during the off season, and pro- 
vide somé kicks. He rented a bachelor 
apartment, gave interviews to the sports 
reporters, talked to luncheon clubs. and 
hunted fór work. He tried selling insur- 
ance and didn’t care fór it. He clerked in 
a sporting goods store fór a little while. 
He began to get too many moving-vehicle 
violations in his blue convertible, and 
the tickets got heavier. He got in with a 
fást, rough crowd, and was seen often at 
the joints in -the Division Street area. 
I didn’t attach any particular significance 
to that until Chief Larry Brint called me 
in one day and told me that an informer 
had tipped off one of our officers to the 
fact that McAran was on Jeff Kermer’s 
payroll at about two hundred a week. 

“Doing what?” I asked blankly. 

“Enforcing, apparently. Somé of the 
people down there were getting out of 
line. McAran is the muscle Jeff is using 
to bring them back intő the fold. You 
heard about Davie Morissa.” 

I knew about Davie, the öwner-mana- 
ger of the Brass Ring on the Corner 
of Division and Third. He’d recently 
checked intő the hospital with two 
snapped wrists, a dislocated shoulder, 
somé minor internál bleeding, and a tale 
of having fallen down his own cellar 
stairs. We had wasted official time inter- 
rogating him. 

“McAran did that?” I asked. 

“And Kermer liked the job, so I heard. 
So I’ll go talk to Kermer and you have a 
little chat with the hero.” 

I caught McAran at his apartment at 
the Brookway at eleven in the morning. 
He was full of injured indignation. Sure, 
he’d heard that Jeff Kermer was a big 
mán in Brook City, bút he didn’t work fór 
him. Yes, he did a lót of his drinking in 


Kermer’s piacé, the Holiday Lounge. bút 
that was because Jeff gave him a little 
discount on the bar tab, because Jeff had 
the idea that he helped attract business 
■ to the joint. 

By the time I was certain he was lying 
and would keep on lying, Mildred Hana¬ 
man came strolling out of' the bathroom 
and registered surprise that was a little 
too elaborate. 

S he wore a sweater and skirt. She 
was a lean, blonde girl, random as 
the March wind, spuriously elegant, 
with beauty marred by a mouth too slack, 
too mobile, too given to framing every 
word with such exaggerated care. she 
seemed to be addressing. a world of lip 
readers. Dwight, in robe and beard-stub- 
ble, remained seated, gestured toward 
her, and asked me if I knew her. 

I knew Mildred from one of the times 
when she had racked up a cár. Her fa- 
ther’s paper killed the stories of her 
difficulties. She had been thrown out of 
too many schools, had emptied too many 
bottles, known too many mén. had had 
too much money from a trust her grand- 
mother had left her. She was twenty-two, 
and seemed to believe all members of 
the Brook City Police worked fór her fa- 
ther. Paul, Junior, her brother, was 
four years older—an owlish, predicta- 
ble fellow who had seemed middle-aged 
all the way through childhood. 

McAran reached out a brawny arm 
and pulled Mildred close. She sat on the 
arm of his chair and they looked at me 
with a kindred mockery. 

“The Sergeant thinks I work fór Jeff,” 
Dwight said. 

“How exciting!” Mildred said. “I wish 
you did, sweetie. Then you could take 
your turn picking up our tabs hither and 
yon. Sergeant, we just hang around the 
Holiday Lounge because it’s a fun piacé. 
Aren’t we keeping you from putting 
tickets on cars or something?” 

As I walked toward the elevátor, I 
could hear her distant laughter. There 
was an inevitability about their relation- 
ship. It had to happen, bút I guessed it 
wouldn’t last long. Neither of them want- 
ed anything to last very long. 

Larry Brint had made no headway with 
Jeff Kermer. The reform element in 
Brook City is forever agitating to have us 
pút Kermer out of business. Bút we have 
a realistic relationship, an unwritten 
power pact, with him. We keep hands off 
all the Kermer operations, and in turn 
he keeps the area immuné from organized 
narcotics, certain categories of vice, and 
big-time crimes of theft and violence. As 
a result, our FBI statistics run low, and 
it is reasonably safe to walk our streets 
at night. Kermer is a reasonable mán. 
struggling fór a precarious respectabil- 
ity. We deal with the devil we know. and 
keep our channels of information open. 

It is curious to note that Dwight Mc¬ 
Aran might nőt have been sentenced to 
Harpersburg were it nőt fór Kermer’s 
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yen fór respectability. Jeff had been ex- 
panding intő legitimate enterprise fór 
many years, and thus had allied himself 
with that conrmercial pressure group cap- 
tained by Paul Hanaman, Senior. 

McAran killed the girl six weeks after 
I talked to the two' of them in McAran’s 
apartment. By then McAran had broken 
off the relations'hip, and the girl was húrt 
and furious. She had a few drinks on a 
Saturday night and went looking fór Mc¬ 
Aran and finally found him at midnight 
in one of the priváté rooms at the Holi- 
day Lounge in a four-handed game of stud 
poker. They quarreled. She wandered 
out to the bar and came back with a drink 
and tried to renew the quarrel. He ig- 
nored her. She poured the drink over his 
head. In dodging his backhand blow, she 
feli down, and laughed at him. He got a 
towel and dried his hair and face and 
went back to the game, ignoring her 
again. She worked herself intő a violent 
ragé and sprang at him írom behind, 
reaching around him to claw at his eyes. 
He jumped up. tipping his chair over, 
grasped her, and walked her back against 
the wall near the door, held her there 
with his leit hand and punished her with 
his open right hand, backhand and fore- 
hand. until there was no resistanoe in 
her. He kept striking her until his com- 
panions pulled him away. She collapsed. 
semi-conscious. They continued the game. 
Perhaps five minutes later, she got to her 
feet and left. When she walked through 
the bar area, several people noted the 
püffed, discolored condition of her face. 
She left the Holiday Lounge at ten min- 
utes to one. She arrived home forty min¬ 
utes later. The drive would normally 
take fifteen minutes. The maid heard her 
drive in. She remained in bed most of 
Sunday, complaining of nausea. head- 
ache, and faulty vision. After the maid 
found her dead in her bed Monday noon, 
an autopsy was performed, and the cause 
of death was 'established. A fraumatic 
rupture of a minor blood véssél in the 
left hemisphere of the brain had caused 
a slow build-up of pressure which final¬ 
ly blocked the blood supply to those 
deeper areas controlling respiration and 
heartbeat. No abnormality was noted in 
the area of the hemorrhage. Specialists 
concurred in the coroner’s opinion that 
the facial bruises indicated blows of suf- 
ficient severity to have possibly caused 
the brain damage. 

T he charge was murder in the second 
degree. It was a weak ease. There 
was room fór reasonable doubt. The 
girl was drunk. She could have fallen 
before or after McAran worked her over. 
And what was she doing duciiig the extra 
twenty-five minutes between the bar and 
her home ? 

Bút the prosecution, with all the Han¬ 
aman weight behind it, had made massive 
preparations. And the three other mén 
in the poker game, all directly or indi- 
rectly on Kermer’s payroll, made it sound 


as if McAran had beaten the girl to death 
in front of them. 

Before summations there was an ad- 
journment, a conference, and a change 
of plea to guilty of manslaughter. 

I visited Dwight McAran in his cell 
after he had been sentenced to five years 
and was waiting to be transported to 
Harpersburg. He was stunned, bittér, and 
outraged. He called me foul names and 
said I had helped frame him. 

“They threw me away,” McAran said, 
wonderingly. “Those guys could have tes- 
tified the other way. Bút Jeff had to suck 
along with the Hanaman family. There’s 
a dozen ways they could have got me out 
of it, bút they wanted to puli me down.” 

“It won’t last forever.” 

He looked at me. “Teli them that, 
Hillyer. Teli Jeff and the Hanamans I’m 
going to come back here somé day.” 

on’t talk like a púnk kid.” 

He flexed his meaty hand, 
looked down at it, and said in a 
wondering voice, “I wasn’t even very soré. 
You know? I got kind of in the rhythm of 
it. popping her head back and forth, 
catching it just right, like a game with 
a ball.” His voice rose to a whine of bittér 
complaint. “Why didn't they realize she 
wasn’t worth it? What makes her worth 
five whole years? She didn’t care what 
she did, what happened to her!” 

“Meg wants to know what she can do 
fór you.” 

He looked sullenly at me. “What can 
she do? Sew in name tapes? Pack a 
luncli? Get out of here. Hillyer.” 

1 couldn’t get another word out of him. 
He didn't look up when I left. 1 confess a 
certain guilty satisfaction which I 
couldn’t let Meg see. He’d had the world 
his own way, and we all knew that Har¬ 
persburg would hammer him down to a 
condition of humble, anxious obedience. 
Bút we •were all wrong. . . . 

That first meal with the released pris- 
oner was nőt what Meg had hoped it 
would be. She had prepared food he had 
always lóvéd. She made spritely conver- 
sation, and I had to help her laugh at her 
own little jokes. McAran was in a yellow 
eweater, gray slacks, his cropped hair 
slightly damp írom his shower. 

Gone was all the easy charm and ani- 
mation she remembered. I had tried to 
teli her in advance to expect the prison 
mark on .him. They lose the knack fór 
ehatter. They lose the normál mobility of 
expression. They do nőt move suddenly 
or aimlessly, or move their lips when they 
talk. There is a deadness in their tone of 
voice. a restriction of normál cye move- 
ment. He kept trying to remember to eat 
slowly. to break that prison habit of gob- 
bling the food. He kept his eyes down, 
answered when she spoke to him. The 
only cominent he volunteered was to gay 
he kept seeing the briglitness of the 
sweater after the gray-twill years. Near 
the end of the meal he suddenly turnéd 
gray and the sweat stood out on his face. 


He excused himself hastily. The food 
had been too rich. We heard the distant, 
wretching sounds of illness. 

The tears ran down Meg’s face. “He 
doesn’t like anything,” she said hopeless- 
ly. “I’m trying so hard, bút I don’t know 
what he wants.” 

Myheart went out to her. I didn’t want 
her to be so troubled and so húrt. It made 
me feel helpless, too. “You’re doing all 
you can,” I told her. “It will take time.” 

The phone rang. I took it. A girl want¬ 
ed to speak to McAran. Her voice was 
young and uncertain. As I was saying he 
would call her back, he appeared beside 
me and took the phone. He seemed very 
tense as he answered. Bút suddenly the 
tension turnéd to indifference. “Oh. it’s 
you. Yes, it’s nice to be out. Sure. What? 
Later on. Let me get used to being on 
the outside first, kid. ’By.” 

He hung up and looked at me with lazy 
defiance. “That cop nőse is quivering, 
Lieutenant.” 

“Dwight!” Meg said. 

McAran ignored her. “Lieutenant, her 
name is Cathie Perkins and she was sev- 
enteen when they sent me up, and she has 
been writing me fór five years. When I 
clerked in the Sport Spot, I sold her a 
pair of bowling shoes. A cute blonde. and 
her daddy is a teacher, and she thinks I 
was cruelly persecuted.” 

M eg said. “There’s a Mr. Perkins at 
the high school. He’s a widower 
with five daughters. He teaches 
history. Theodore Perkins.” 

“fiús is the middle one of the five.” 
Dwight said. “Any more questions, Lieu- 
tenant?” 

I studied Ilim fór a monient. “Just 011c, 
maybe. Who did you think was on the 
line—until you found out it was Cathie 
Perkins?” 

The prison inask was tinreadable. “I 
thought it was free dancing lessons,” he 
said, and went back to his room. 

Meg looked thoughtfiil and pleased. 
“That’s a good family, dear,” she said. 
“The Perkins girls are nice. A really de- 
cent girl would be very good fór Dwight.” 
Somehow I kept myself írom making the 
obvious response. 

I went back to work that afternoon. 
Police Headquarters occupies an ugly 
stone wing tacked onto the City Hall in 
the laté twenties. The County Courthouse 
is hali a block away. I parked behind the 
wing and went up to the squad room on 
the second floor. Eleven of the fifteep bull- 
pen desks were empty. Three of the four 
mén there were on the phone and a Trió 
of scared-looking teen-agers were sitting 
on one of the wall benehes. I walked 
through to my office. Detective-Sergeant 
Johnny Hooper was at my desk. talking 
on the phone. He startod to get up, bút I 
waved him back. I checkcd the duty ros- 
ter. The shift was undermanned. as usual. 
The teletype slieets were on the spindle. 
I had finished going through them when 
Johnny hung up. “All junk,” he said, “A 
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quiet day. Raglin checked out a suicide 
by gunshot, with note. Rossman nailed 
down the auto-parts theft thing. I’ve got 
everybody working on backlog stuff—un- 
til something breaks.” 

Johnny Hooper is one of the good ones. 
He looks like a big, clumsy, tow-headed, 
country boy, bút the work has purged 
hím of any lingering innocence, and he 
doesn’t count his hours. 

“How come you’re still on? You came 
on at midnight, Johnny.” 

“Chuck’s little girl is sick. He’ll be in 
at four to take the desk, Fenn. How did it 
go with McAran?” 

“Boo Hudson suggested I stop the cár 
halfway home and kill him, just as soon 
as I crossed the county line. I may wish I 
had.” 

“The Chief wants to see you.” 

I walked down the corridor to Larry 
Brint’s office and sat on his green leather 
couch and gave him my appraisal of 
Dwight McAran. He leaned back and lis- 
tened, a mild and attentive expressicui on 
his schoolteacher face. When I had fin- 
ished, he sighed and said, “One mán out 
of every ten thousand, you hammer him 
hard enough and long enough, you create 
a new creature in the world—a saint, an 
idiot, or a monster. Skip Johnson hought 
me a four-dollar lunch today at the Down- 
town Club. He didn’t have to say he was 
acting in behalf of both the Hanamans 
and Jeff Kermer. He’s tied to both of 
them in business ways. He suggested, in 
a roundabout way, I should reconside'r 
my decision to let McAran come back to 
town. He said it was shaking public con- 
fidence in me. He said the iaxpayers 
might want me suspended while the Com- 
mon .Council investigates the operations 
of this department.” 

ould they do that?” 

“I don’t think they’ll try. Fenn. 
We kept smiling at each other. I 
said if the public had no confidence in 
me, I’d just elect to take my retirement 
right now instead of waiting five more 
years, and I’d get my best mén relocated 
in somé other city where the department 
didn’t take orders írom newspaper pub- 
lishers or fancy hoodlums, and then they 
could do whatever they wanted about 
McAran. Then I thanked him fór lunch.” 

“Chief, tnaybe we ought to just—” 

“Shut up, Hillyer! We could plánt a 
gun on him and frame him back intő Har- 
persburg by tomorrow, or get his promise 
to move along and keep moving. Bút I 
won’t be pressured intő it. Nőt by the 
Hanamans. Nőt by Kermer. McAran has 
to make the first move. And I think he 
will. We’ll take over from there. Then it 
will be something you can make Meg un- 
derstand. If you had any hand in framing 
him, it could come between you and Meg. 
That would be tough on you both.” 
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“Bút... suppose they try this suspen- 
sion thing?” 

“They won’t. It was a bluff. Bút Ker¬ 
mer might come up with a simpler an- 
swer.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If the country club life hasn’t soft- 
ened Jeff up too much, he might bring in 
somebody to remove the threat. Then 
we’d all be in the clear. Bút I think Jeff 
feels too safe. He’ll take precautions, so 
McAran can’t get close to him. Bút he 
might be forgetting that McAran had five 
years to think about it.” 

“There’s one thing about that, Larry. I 
can’t see McAran going after Kermer or 
the Hanamans just to get even. That 
would be a little too emotional. He’d have 
to set it up so he’d make out well at the 
same time.” 

Larry nodded agreement. “So let’e wait 
a while and see what happens.” 

W hen I went back to work, Cnuok 
West had relieved Johnny Hoop¬ 
er. I worked on intő the night, 
immersing myself in all the familiar de- 
tails of the job, comforting myself with 
the known patterns of stealth and vio- 
lence, investigation and árrést, the ten- 
sions and conflicts of the night. I had 
phoned Meg and told her I wouldn’t be 
home fór dinner, making my reasons 
sound plausible. I had a chance to go get 
something to eat at eight o’clock. I 
walked to Shilligan’s Courthouse Café, 
sat alone in one of the mahogany booths, 
and ordered the beef stew. 

Stu Dockerty síid intő the booth and 
pút his stein of draught beer on the 
scarred table and smiled at me. He is a 
reporter fór the Hanaman paper, the 
Brook City Daily Press. He is a dapper 
mán in his forties, so purposely elegant 
in dress, manner, and speech that too 
many people underestimate the shrewd- 
ness of him, the implacable curiosity, 
the tough, relentless mind. He covers city 
and county police work and the criminal 
courts. We are friends, in a guarded way, 
the only way possible fór people who are 
willing to use each other fór the sake of 
the job at hand. At times he has bucked 
Hanaman policy when he thought it un¬ 
fair to the force. 

“A dűli day and a dűli evening,” he 
said. “The morning edition will be a 
dreary one. I could jazz it up a bit, 
Lieutenant, with a personal interview fea- 
ture: how it feels to have a killer staying 
with you as a house guest.” 

“Isn’t he getting enough editorial cov- 
erage?” 

“That’s nőt my doing, which I don’t 
have to teli you. Seriously, Fenn, what’s 
McAran’s attitűdé? Nőt fór publication.” 

Dockerty’s word was inviolate. “Sour. 
More than sour, Stu. Bittér, smart, tough, 
dangerous, and too confident.” 

“So Hl have somé kind of o story, 
sooner or later. Fór your sake, Fenn, I 
hope it’s a small story. If he uses your 
home as a base fór something big, Larry 


Brint won’t be able to cover you. You 
know that.” 

“Yes. I know. Larry knows. Bút Meg 
doesn’t realize it.” 

There was a rare compassion in his ex- 
pression. “She’s never really had a good 
look at that animal, has she? I hope your 
luck runs good, Fenn. I hope she gets 
that one good look, so she’ll know she’s 
wrong about him. Then there’d be less 
húrt in it fór her.” 

“When they pút him away, Stu, it was 
as if all the sounds of life went out of my 
home. Meg was meant to be a joyful 
woman, humming and singing and whis- 
tling around the house, playing fool jokes 
on me and the kids, laughing at every 
small thing. Then it stopped, and it was 
six months before she began to be more 
like herself. I’d feel like whispering when 
I went home. She’d get up in the middle 
of the night and I’d find her in the living 
room, sitting in the dark all by herself, 
and there was nothing I could say to her 
that would help.” 

He looked at me gravely and 6aid, 
“Speaking as a survivor of three tire- 
some marriages, Fenn, let me say <that a 
woman who can’t be saddened is a wom¬ 
an who can’t feel a genuine joy either. 
Be glad of it.” 

“Bút it could be worse this time.” 

On my way home at ten o’clock, I 
thought of ’how frail was the chance Meg 
would ever see her half-brother in any 
objective light. She had such a great ca- 
pacity fór savage, defensive, unrelenting 
Joyalty. Until the killing of Mildred Han¬ 
aman, she thought of all the unsavory 
trouble he had been in as mere boyish 
pranks, high-spirited fun. When I had 
íried to teli her hejiad been working fór 
Kermer as an enforcer, she had absolute- 
ly refused to believe it. She would nőt 
even believe he had struck the Hanaman 
girl until she heard the courtroom testi¬ 
mony. He was her little brother, and she 
would stand between him and a world 
which neither understood nor appreciat- 
ed him. 

T he kids were in bed. Meg sat on the 
couch, patching a pair of Bobby’s 
khaki pants. Dwight was sprawled 
in my chair, watching a television west¬ 
ern. He looked up and gave a grunt of 
surly greeting. I sat beside Meg and we 
made awkward, aimless talk,until, at ten 
thirty, McAran stood up and yawned, 
said, “See you around,” and went off to 
bed. I turnéd the set off and went back 
and sat beside Meg. She pút her sewing 
aside and said in a low tone, “He had a 
long nap after lunch. Then he went out 
in the back yard fór a little while. Except 
fór when we ate, he’s been sitting here 
and watching television ever since.” 
“You’re upset about something.” 

She shrugged, made a face. “There 
were somé sick, nasty phone calls. Four 
of them. And cars driving by, reál slow, 
going around and around the block, star- 
ing at the house. Don’t look so upset, 


dear. There’s a new rule. The kids don’t 
answer the phone.” 

“I don’t think that will keep up. How 
has Dwight acted?” 

“Remote, sort of. He doesn’t want to 
talk about it, I guess. Honey, he didn’t 
realize that’s your chair he was in.” 

“I don’t have to sit in a particular 
chair. How did it go with the kids?” 

«t t e didn’t pay any particular atten- 

I—I tion to them. Bobby seemed very 
JLi réserved around him. Bút you 
know how Judy is. She jabbered at him a 
mile a minute. She’s certain everybody 
lövés her. When I saw she was getting on 
Dwight’s nerves, I broke it up. Oh, I for¬ 
gót. That Cathie Perkins phoned again, 
and they talked quite a long time. While 
Dwight was napping, I called Betty Rob- 
ling and asked her about Cathie. Betty 
says she’s nice enough, bút sort of 
strange and hard to control. She works 
in the business office at the phone com- 
pany. It would be so good fór Dwight if 
he could start dating a really nice girl.” 

Lulu came very cautiously intő the liv- 
ing room, whined at me, and looked 
abashed. “Darn dog!” Meg said. “Every 
time she sees Dwight, she yowls and 

“Because he kicked her, I guess.” 

Meg looked at me uncertainly. “Is that 
somé kind of joke, dear?” 

“No. When we first got here, just be- 
fore you came out, she started to jump 
up and he gave her one hell of a thump 
with his knee.” 

“Bút it was an accident!” 

“Lulu doesn’t think so. She landed on 
her back six feet away.” 

Meg frowned intő space. “Bút.. . if he 
did kick her on purpose ... I guess it 
was because he was just getting here and 
he was nervous and—” 

I tried to take her in my arms, bút she 
pulled away gently and stood up and said 
good night in a small voice and went off 
to bed. Lulu bumped her head against my 
lég and I scratched her hehind the ears. 
She whined again. She did nőt like this 
new strangeness in her home. Nor did I. 
When I looked down intő Lulu’s brown, 
adoring eyes, I wondered if that was the 
shade of Cathie Perkins’ eyes, too. 

Two days later, I went to the high 
school and talked to Mr. Perkins in his 
office. He was a big, balding, gentle mán, 
quite willing to talk about his concern 
over Cathie’s infatuation with McAran. 
He told me she had been a dreamy, imag- 
inative fchild, and he had thought this 
fantasy would end; he never realized it 
would last five years. I did nőt teli him 
how familiar a phenomenon it is in police 
work, how often women get the delusion 
they can patch up the broken lives of vi- 
olent mén. He said Cathie had been get¬ 
ting increasingly tense and absent-mind- 
ed during the pást few months. Then he 
asked me if there was any chance of it 
working out. 

“Nőne,” I told him. 


“Bút McAran is your brother-in-law, 
living right in your home!” 

“Which has very little to do with the 
fact that he’s a dangerous mán.” 

It upset him to have his suspicions con- 
firmed, and he begged me to talk to his 
daughter. Though I suspected it was a 
poor idea, I met her when she leit the 
phone company at five o’clock. We had 
coffee in a lunchroom booth a half block 
away. She was a tall, brown-eyed blonde, 
with a round, pretty, somewhat imma- 
ture face. She exuded martyred defiance. 
She told me her father made her prom- 
ise to talk to me. I smiled and told her I 
knew I was meddling in something that 
was nőne of my business. It disarmed her 
slightly. Then I asked her why she had 
written to Dwight in the first piacé. 

“Because everybody was against him!” 
she said hotly. “It wasn’t fair. He needed 
to have someone to believe in him. And I 
remember him írom the time I bought 
the bowling shoes. He was sweet and 
funny, and he made me laugh. He was 
nice to me. I didn’t have enough money, 
so he found a lót of crazy, imaginary 
things wrong with the shoes and marked 
them down. It wasn’t his fault, what hap- 
pened to him. It was all because he got 
mixed up with that terrible Hanaman 
girl, and I don’t think he killed her. He’s 
written me the most beautiful letters. He 
couldn’t kill anybody!” 

“He’s always been charming to pretty 
girls.” 

“His letters haven’t been charming. 
They’ve been sincere.” 

“So what’s the next step?” 

She looked troubled. “I don’t know. I 
want to help him any way I can. I want to 

“What if you should find out he isn’t 
the kind of mán you think he is, Cathie?” 

“Oh, I know what he’s like, Lieutenant 
Hillyer. He may act«hurt and angry, bút 
underneath he’s very sweet.” 

“Fór two hundred sweet dollars a week, 
he sweetly beat up smaller mén fór Jeff 
Kermer. Hospitalized them.” 

“You’re making that up, Lieutenant 
Hillyer. Did my father come to you and 
ask you to teli me lies about Dwight?” 

7"ou’re a nice girl, Cathie, I’m ask- 

Y ing you to do one thing. Don’t 

A close your mind. Keep one little 
part of it open and wary. Look fór the 
possibility that everything he’s written 
and said to you is because he wants to 
use you in somé way. If he lets you in on 
somé plán which seems . . . wrong to you, 
I want you to let me know about it.” 

“You’re asking me to ... spy on him?” 

“You think the relationship is good. If 
it is, a little wariness in the beginning 
isn’t going to bankrupt it.” 

“You really don’t know him at all, do 
you?” 

“And you do?” 

“I know I do.” 

“He’s always been able to make women 
believe in him. My wife believes in him. I 


think he’s going to húrt her . . . badly. 
And you, too. Bút neither of you wants 
to listen. Please be careful, Cathie.” 

She looked at her watch. “I’m soíry. I 
can’t help you. I trust him. He needs 
trust.” She blushed slightly. “Bút you’re 
nicer than I thought you’d be. He wrote 
about you once. I have to go now, Lieu¬ 
tenant.” 

“I could teli you somé other things.” 

“I know. Bút I wouldn’t believe them, 
would I?” 

We leit the lunchroom. She refused a 
ride. I watched her walk to the corner. 
The wind touched her blonde hair and 
tugged at the hem of her narrow skirt. 
She walked like a lady. I knew she was 
another victim. As long -as McAran lived, 
he would never run out of victims. 

M y days were full of a restless, irrita- 
ble impatience. I did nőt enjoy 
going home, and I felt guilty 
when I stayed away. Evén when Dwight 
was in Bobby’s room with the door closed, 
I could feel his presence in every part of 
the house. I had to have another serious 
talk with Bobby. I’d had a long talk with 
him before I went to Harpersburg to get 
McAran, at the time when the other kids 
in school had started to tease him about 
his jailbird uncle. Meg told me, and I had 
noticed, that he was acting strange and 
sulién. So on the first really pleasant Sat,- 
urday morning of the year, I walked to 
the playground with him and we sat on 
a bench and talked. 

Bobby said the kids were nőt giving 
him a hard time. He said nothing was 
wrong. He was too elaborately indiffer- 
ent. I told 'him that this attitűdé was wor- 
rying his mother, and it was our job to 
make everything easier fór her, nőt 
rougher. I said she lóvéd us, bút she 
lóvéd bér brother, too, and*he would just 
have to try to accept that. 

“I haté that dirty killer!” he said ve- 
hemently, surprisingly. 

“Hey now! Steady, boy. What’s he 
done to you?” 

He tried to retreat back intő indif- 
ference. “He hasn’t done anything to 
me.” After all the interrogation work 
I’ve done, I couldn’t fail to note the faint 
emphasis on “me.” I soon found out he 
had a secret he didn’t want to keep. It 
was too much fór him. It all came tum- 
bling out. 

He had come home from school and had 
walked intő the kitchen just in time to 
see McAran strike Meg in the stomach 
with his fist and knock her back against 
the sink, then stride to his room and 
slam the door. He had heard his mother 
gasp and gag and weep, and he had wept 
with her because it was a thing he could 
nőt comprehend. In the teliing he wept 
again, and I wanted to hold him, bút he 
was eight years old, and in full view of 
his friends on the playground. 

He looked up at me with wet eyes and 
said, “You’ll pút him back in jail, won’t 
you, Dad?” 
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(continued) 

“That would only húrt your mother in 
a different way, Bobby.” 

“Bút he’s spoiling . . . our house!” 

I knew what he meant. It was so close 
to the way I felt. Somé of his friends 
were calling him. He ignored them. I pút 
my hand on his shoulder and gave him a 
little shake. “I wish I could say I’m go¬ 
ing home and fix everything. A father 
should be able to say that. Bút I have to 
teli you to wait, Bobby. Try to act like 
yourself, so your mother won’t worry. 
We both have to wait, and hope that 
pretty soon everything will be the way it 
used to be.” 

“I guess you can’t even hit him back,” 
he said moodily. 

“I would like to, són. Bút it would just. 
make things worse fór her.” 

Tm glad you made me teli. Bút don’t 
teli Mom I told.” 

I watched the ball game fór a while 
and then I walked home. Meg was 
marketing. Dwight was in his room, 
the rádió blaring. When Meg drove in, I 
carried the groceries in, then sat on a 
counter top and watched her pút things 
away. I will never tire of watching the 
way she moves. She had a deftness, a bal- 
ance, a certainty about things. I indulged 
myself in a red, raw anger as I thought 
of the blow, and my voiee was thick as I 
said, “How many times has your dear 
brother slugged you?” 

She stopped with her hand on the re- 
frigerator door, and did nőt turn. “Just 
that once. You pried it out of Bobby.” She 
turnéd and looked at me accusingly. 

“It’s too big a secret fór an eight-year- 
old. Meg. It’s a dirty thing to see. He’ll 
rarry it around fór a long, long time.” 

“Dwight didn’t know he was anywhere 
around when . , .” 

1 went over to her. “What difference 
does that make? Honey, I can accept the 
fact that you’re in the middle, between 
Dwight and me. Bút where do the kids 
come intő the equation?” 

She tried to smile. “I guess a lót of 
husbands have in-law trouble.” 

I held her by the arms when she tried 
to turn away from me. “It’s more than 
that. and you know it. We ean't house- 
break your brother at this laté date. You 
ean’t turn it intő an in-law joke. Mavbe 
inside he’s a sadly misunderstood mán. 
Bút on the outside he’s a eold. oruel. poi- 
sonous bastard. and it’s the outside of 
him the kids see.” 

“Fenn! Please, darling. I know you’re 
angry, bút please don’t try to make me 
ehoose between . . .” 

“You gave him his monev. Almost 
three thousand dollars. If you owed him 
anything more, he canceled it when he hit 
you.” 

“He didn’t mean to. He was terribly 
sorry. If you caged an animal and beat it, 
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darling, it might snap at the people who 
try to feed it once you turn it loose.” 

I made her look at me as I said, “Has 
he ever hit you before?” 

“A ... a long time ago. Only when 
he was upset. It didn’t really matter. 
He’d be impatient. Sometimes it seemed 
as if the whole world was against us, 
and he’d . . . strike out at me because I 
was handy.” 

“The whole world is still against him. 
And the next time Bobby or Judy might 
be handier than you.” 

“That’s a vicious thing to say!” 

“I lőve you, Meg. And these are rough 
days, and a rough time in this marriage. 
Until now I was content to wait. Bút now 
I’m taking over. What kind of mán would 
I be if I didn’t? He goes, Meg. He leaves 
this house.” 

She looked beyond me, and fór a mo- 
ment I thought I had won, bút then I saw 
her mouth change to firmness. She looked 
at me with a grave directness. “I’ve never 
asked fór very much. I’ve never made a 
lót of demands on you, Fenn. Now I’m 
asking fór something. Dwight is waiting 
fór something. I don’t know what. He hit 
me when I tried too hard to find out. 
Whenever the phone rings or anybody 
comes to the door or the mail comes. he’s 
full of tension. When a cár or truck 
stops. he hurries to the window. He’s 
marking time. Fenn. After being locked 
up, I’d think he’d want to get out, take 
long walks. drive a cár. go to the movies. 
date a girl. When it happens, whatever 
he’s waiting fór. I’ll know it has hap- 
pened. And then, if he doesn’t leave . . . 
FII teli him you want him to go.” She 
moved back and looked at me with some¬ 
thing close to anger. “Bút I’1I find him a 
piacé to live. and I’U visít him, and I’ll 
care fór him if he gets ill. I won’t shut 
him out of my life.” 

“I wouldn’t ask that of you.” 

“Can he stay until... he gets what he's 
waiting fór?” 

“Or until ten days from today, which- 
ever comes first.” 

She thought it over, and then nodded 
agreement. It was more of a victory than 
I had expected. She kissed me and began 
to pút away the rest of the groceries. 

“I told Bobby I wouldn’t let you know 
he told me. Meg.” 

S he frowned fór a moment. “There 
shouldn’t be secrets in a family.” 
She smiled. “I’ll just teli him I dc- 
cided to teli you about it.” 

1 grinned at her. appreciating her, 
knowing that all of her trickery was born 
in a loving heart. She sat on her heels 
and began rearranging things in the 
freezer compartment. “Cathie Perkins 
was here vesterday. I shouldn’t keep that 
kind of secret. either. I guess. She's a 
nice girl. She’s concerned aboul Dwight." 

“I talked to her. I should have told 
you that.” 

She turnéd toward me. “I know. She 
told Dwight and he told me.” 


Dwight spoke from the doorway. “My 
sweet little girl friend said you tried to 
get her to stooge fór you, Hillyer. She 
telis me everything. She pours her little 
heart out to me.” 

“She’s a nice girl.” I said. “Young fór 
her age. If I saw a child trying to make a 
pet of a rattlesnake. I’d have to warn the 
child.” 

“Fenn!” Meg said indignantly. 

D wight shrugged and grinned. “That’s 
just the cop mind at work, Sis. 
You married it. You should be 
used to it by now. Everybody’s business 
is his business. You should be ashamed 
of yourself, Lieutenant, trying to make 
that sweet girl believe I ever beat up any¬ 
body fór money. She’d never believe I’d 
wait fór a little guy like Davie Morissa 
right in his own garage until he came 
rolling home in his pink Cad. I couldn’t 
have stood all that screaming and beg- 
ging he’d do before I could stuff a rag in 
his mouth. I wouldn’t be capable of puli¬ 
ing his shoulder loose when I snapped 
one wrist behind him, and then snapped 
the other, and waited fór him to come 
out of his faint, then told him nőt to hold 
out any priváté percentage of Jeff’s take, 
and kicked a couple of ribs loose and 
walked out of there. Why, Cathie 
wouldn’t believe nonsense like that any 
more than Sis would. Cathie has the feel- 
ing you’re hounding me. I told her the 
reál story. Hillyer. how you’re planning 
lo frame me back intő Harpersburg." 
He grinned, winked, and walked away. 

In a few moments we heard the sound 
of a television commercial. I looked at 
Meg. Her color was bad, and her eyes 
looked lost. 

“Was that cnough fór you?” I asked 

“It was . . . somé kind of joke.” 

“Just like hitting you was a joke.” 
“Please, Fenn. Please don’t.” 

“Even when you get a good look at 
him. you try to convince yourself you 
didn’t see anything.” 

She looked at me in a strained way and 
said, “I’m scared.” I held her close. She 
shivered. “All of a sudden I’m scared fór 
all of us. And fór Dwight, too.” 

On the following Tuesday morning. 
Meg phoned me at the office a little be¬ 
fore noon and said, “It happened, dear. 
Whatever he was waiting fór. He just 
left a few minutes ago in a taxi.” 

“Did he get a phone call?” 

“No. A special delivery letter. He 
signed fór it and took it intő his room. 
Ten minutes later he came out and called 
the taxi. He was excited. bút he was try¬ 
ing to act normál. I looked in his room 
and there was a pile of paper ashes in 
that big glass ashtrav I pút in there fór 
him.” 

"What cab conipany did he call?” 
“Blue Line. I asked him where he was 
going and he said he was going shopping. 
Fenn. honey. maybe I shouldn’t have told 
you. You know I don’t want him hounded. 


If he knows that you’re checking up on 
every little . . 

“Don’t worry about it, darling. He 
won’t be hounded.” 

I checked Blue Line. They’re the larg- 
est in town. Their rádió dispatcher said 
the faré had been dropped at the corne'r 
of West Boulevard and Andrews. West 
Boulevard was Route 60, and Andrews 
was out beyond the city line. She said the 
driver was taking his lunch break in that 
area. I requested that the driver phone 
me as soon as she was back in touch with 
him. When the driver phoned in, he told 
me that McAran had asked to be dropped 
off near the biggest used-car lót around. I 
phoned Motor Vehicles in tl\e courthouse 
basement and told them to inform me at 
once if any dealer brought a transfer in 
fór a new registration to Dwight McAran. 
I phoned our contact in the main post Of¬ 
fice, and told him what to look fór. Then 
I waited. Most of police work is patience. 

The post-office report came in first. It 
had been a bulky letter mailed in Pitts¬ 
burgh the day before, with the return 
address a Thomas Roberts, General De- 
livery. Twenty minutes later, Motor Ve¬ 
hicles reported a transfer írom Top 
Grade Autós to Dwight McAran. It was a 
two-year-old Pontiac station wagon. A 
salesman had brought the application in, 
and they had issued new plates numbered 
BC 18-822. I phoned Top Grade, conceal- 
ing the fact of the origin of the call, and 
found out McAran had driven away 
twenty minutes before. I took Johnny 
Hooper off the desk and sent him to 
check it out. 

I had lunch while he was gone. He re- 
turned fifteen minutes after I got back. 

«"M~vecause they’re outside the city lim- 

l-v its,” Johnny reported, “they had 
-U a bad attitűdé fór a little while. 
Bút I got them over it fást, so they were 
standing at attention and saluting. He 
wanted a wagon, and he wanted a hot 
one. He got a dark blue one with the big¬ 
gest power plánt they made that year. 
Heavy-duty shocks and springs. No 
power assists. He tested it out and 
scared hell out of the salesman. The 
rubber on it wasn’t too good, bút oth- 
erwise it was a clean cár. He paid 
twenty-three hundred, a cash deal, and 
paid it in one-hundred-dollar bilis. They 
read the papers, so they knew the name, 
and they had the salesman check the 
cash out at the bank on the way to get 
the plates. They said he seemed to know 
exactly what he wanted, and he didn’t 
want a lót of cheery conversation, too.” 

I thanked him fór a thorough job, and 
then phoned Meg. 

“He went and bought a cár, honey.” 

“Is thai against the law?” 

“Of course nőt. He doesn’t know we 
know, and he won’t know you know, so be 
surprised when he brings it home. 
Okay?” 

“Okay, dear. I didn’t mean to snap.” 

“I’ve been wondering about something, 


though. When you got his money from 
the bank and gave it to him, what denom- 
inations did you get?” 

“Well, it was over twenty-eight hun¬ 
dred dollars. It was . . . why do you want 
to know?” 

“Please, honey. It might be impor- 

“Well... he didn’t say how he wanted 
it, so I got ten one-hundred-dollar bilis 
and thirty fifty-dollar bilis. I can’t re- 
member how the rest of it—” 

“It doesn’t matter. He paid fór the cár 
with hundred-dollar bilis. Twenty-three 
of them.” 

There was a silence. I could hear her 
breathing. “What does that prove, Fenn? 
Maybe he stopped at a bank and changed 
the fifties. Cathie was here again last 
night after work. Maybe she brought him 
somé money, or changed the fifties fór 
him. And he’s been alone here a lót of 
times. I can’t prove he never went to a 
bank, or prove somebody didn’t ever 
come here and pay him back a loan, or 
loan him somé money.” 

“Meg, honey, why are you fighting the 
obvious? It came in the mail.” 

“So what if it did come in the mail? Is 
that a crime?” 

“Then he burned the envelope.” 

“You’re looking fór the worst possible 
interpretation of everything. Fenn. I 
shouldn’t have told you about the letter.” 


She hung up on me. She had never done 
that before. 

Johnny Hooper came in and I talked it 
over with him. Johnny said what I was 
thinking. “Let’s say he got orders along 
with the cash. Like bum the letter and 
buy a fást, inconspicuous station wagon. 
Anyhow, we can check out the Perkins 
girl’s bank account, just on the off 
chance. How about covering that return 
receipt?” 

“Through Pittsburgh? A waste of time, 
I’d say. Let’s assume it’s as pro as it 
smells, Johnny. The name is used once. 
So the sender phones General Delivery 
and asks if there’s anything fór him, and 
they say yes, a special delivery receipt, 
and that’s all he has to know. And in 
spite of all the myths of television, it 
takes half a day to trace a diai call, pro- 
vided the connection isn’t broken.” 

J ohnny’s expression was troubled. 
“Why a station wagon? Who does he 
know in Pittsburgh? Fenn, I keep 
feeling he’s too many jumps ahead of us.” 

I had that feeling, too. We couldn’t 
wait fór his next move. We had to make 
somé of our own. I said, “We can make a 
good guess as to where he made his 
Pittsburgh friend. So you can plán on 
going to Harpersburg tomorrow. 1*11 
clear it with the Chief. And we’ll pút 
McAran on twenty-four-hour surveillance 
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írom now on. 1*11 phone Boo Hudson and 
request his co-operation.” 

Johnny grinned at me. “Evén if we’re 
making the wrong moves, it feels good to 
be moving.” 

“So let’s hope the town stays quiet, be- 
cause if anything else breaks, we’ll have 
to take the mén off McAran.” 

When I arrived home at six, the dark 
blue station wagon was parked on the 
grass beside my driveway. I walked over 
to it. The tire marks in the soft lawn 
were deep and sharply defined. I saw 
that he had new tires all around, heavy 
duty with all-weather treads. I opened 
the door and looked at the speedometer. 
Fourteen thousand. The pedál wear indi- 
cated they had turnéd it back, perhaps 
ten thousand. 

“Bought it today,” McAran said, star¬ 
tiing me. 

I faced him. “Nice cár.” 

There was an obvious change in him. 
The surliness was gone. He seemed keyed 
up, álért, full of amusement. “Runs a lit- 
tle rough, bút it’ll be okay when I get it 

“It doesn’t leave you with much money, 
does it?” 

“I like to have you worry about me, 
Hillyer. It touches me. Now ask me about 
the license. I took a test and got one. 
I’m law abiding. I’m a careful mán.” 

“I’ve noticed. Careful. bút unchanged. 
You just can’t afford any complications 
right now. Is that it? Isn’t the Perkins girl 
a complication? Didn’t they give you 
orders to stay away írom women?” 

H e changed in a dangerous wav. all 
the violence coming to the sur- 
face. “Nobody gives me orders. 
You’ve got a cop mouth. Hillyer. And a 
long, pointed, cop nőse.” 

I smiled at him. “You know what I am, 
and I know what you are. The types are 
obvious.” 

He shifted intő combat balance, poised 
and waiting. “You should try your luck.” 

I laughed at him and saw his face tűm 
to a dűli red. “Is this a school yard? Or a 
hillbilly picnic? You can whip Mildred 
and Meg and Cathie. And if I’d give you 
a chance, you’d probably whip me. Bút 
I won’t play. You get no chance. Nőne. 
Come at me right now and I’ll back 
away and_ take the Special out and blow 
your knee to junk and kick your mouth 
oíí as you go down.” 

“Small time,” he said in a soft, 
strained, sighing, dangerous voice. 
“Small-time cop.” 

“It’s just that I don’t have to prove 
anything to you or anybodv else.” I told 
Ilim, and walked pást him and intő the 
house. I kissed Meg and she wanted to 
know what I was grinning at. I told her 
it wasn’t a grin, just a fatuous, cowardly 
smile. I said her brother had himself a 
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very fine cár, and went on intő the living 
room inhabited by Lulu, Bobby, Judy 
and The Three Stooges. My daughter 
took time off from the flying pies to give 
me strenuous greetings. Soon Meg called 
the kids to dinner. It was a new routine 
with us, to have the kids eat alone. Nei- 
•ther of us liked it. bút it avoided -the ten- 
sion of having the five of us at table at the 
same time. 

W hen the three of us sat down to 
dinner. Meg was more startled 
than I was to discover she didn’t 
have to fight Dwight’s sullenness with her 
forlorn attempts to make it a festive oc- 
casion. From the moment hé sat down. he 
was on-stage. He ignored me. He was 
charming, affectionate, amusing. Twice, 
recalling childhood events, he made her 
laugh until she wept. She kept glancing 
at me, as if to say, “See? See, darling?” 
Her face was flushed with pleasure, her 
eyes shiny. It gave me a twinge of jeal- 
ousy to see how readily he could make 
her joyful. I had never been able to make 
her laugh .as much as that. 

At the end of the meal he pút his 
empty coffee cup down and said, “You 
can teli Bobby he’ll have his room back 
Thursday.” He gave me a hard smile. 
“Now let’s see you cry reál tears, Loot.” 
“Where are you going?” 

“People on probation, people on pa- 
role, they have to say please -can I go, 
sir. I did full time. bút you .keep forget- 
ting about -that.” 

“Please!” Meg said. “Both of you. 
Where are you going, dear?” 

“Up intő the hills, Sis. The weather’s 
getting mild now. I want to see what it 
feels like to be by myself. FII pick up 
gear and grub and camp out. Maybe it’ll 
help me decide what to do with my life.” 
Both the smile and the tone of voice were 
so manifestly phony, I was almost cer- 
tain Meg would laugh in his face. 

Bút she clapped her hands and said, 
“Dwight, I think that’s a wonderful 
idea!” Her eyes were warm and glowing. 

“I never used to like to be alone,” he 
said. “Bút it’s the only way I’ll be able 
to think things through.” 

“How long will you stay, dear?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve got enough money 
left to last through the summer. What I 
do then will depend on how 1 work 
things out. I don’t think I ought to try to 
come back here. The cards are stacked 
against me here. No sense bucking it. 
Maybe Cathie will figure in my future 
. . . somehow.” 

“She’s a fine girl!” Meg said. “This 
makes me so happy. Dwight. We were 
afraid you were too bittér about . . . ev- 
erything, and you might try something 
foolish and get intő trouble.” 

He stood up and turnéd the same 
bland, counterfeit smile on me. “I got the 
dirty end of the stick, bút there’s noth- 
ing I can do about it now. I know that 
having me here has been rough on you, 
Fenn. If it’ll take any pressure off you 


downtown, you can teli them you tossed 

He walked out of the room. I smoth- 
ered the derision I wanted to express and 
looked over at Meg and saw, to my 
astonishment. that the luminous, happy 
expression had faded entirely away. She 
wore a distant frown. 

“We have to give him the benefit of 
the doubt,” she said gently. 

“Bút you admit there is doubt?” 

“Don’t be so surprised. It’s insulting. I 
lőve him, and I want him to have every 
chance. Bút he was working so hard to 
. . . sell me on this. And he just hasn’t 
cared this much about what I think. Oh, 
I want to beKeve him. Bút he was waiting 
fór something and it came, and now he’s 
too excited and tense inside. He wouldn’t 
be that way about going off by himself. 
He made his eyes too round.” 

“What?” 

“All his life, he’s always made his eyes 
too round when he lies.” 

“You are an endless astonishment to 
me, honey.” 

“I lőve him, bút I’m nőt a complete 
idiot. All I want to do now is hope that 
... he won’t get intő trouble, and try to 
teli myself he does want to straighten 
himself out.” She smiled sadly. “Tonight 
he was like he used to be.” She stood up 
wearily and began to collect a stack of 
dishes. “Fenn, will you be able to leave 
him alone? If he knows he’s being* 
watched, it might . . .” 

“He’s leaving our jurisdiction.” 

I helped her carry dishes to the sink. 
She said. “I keep thinking of her as poor 
Cathie. Why should it be poor Cathie? 
It’s unfair to Dwight to think of her that 
way. Golly, he made me lonesome fór the 
hills. Dear, could we go camping this 
summer? Bobby and Judy have never 
had a chance to get to lőve it the way I 
do. I wish we could afford to buy one 
little piece of no-good land and pút up a 
shack and plánt a little garden patch.” 

I turnéd her away from the sink and 
held her close, and felt her sigh. “Maybe 
we can work it out.” 

L até Wednesday afternoon I sent Ross- 
man to the Quality Carage to íind 
J out what work had been done on 
McAran’s cár. I had other mén checking 
the other stops he was making. Rossman 
reported an eighty-eight-dollar job fór 
racing plugs and points. new jets, and a 
manual control on the dash fór altering 
the air intake. The garage said that with 
these alterations and the tune-up they 
gave it, it would take off like a bomb and 
probably do an honest one thirty if he let 
it out all the way. I had Rossman pút the 
report in writing and pút it in the new 
fiié I had set up fór McAran on the dav 
of his release. It was getting thicker. I’d 
had it set up with a Known Criminal 
designation and number. If things went 
bad. it would be somé small indication of 
diligence. 

When I told Johnny Hooper about the 


job on the cár, he said, “Maybe we could 
all get lucky, Fenn. Maybe he could drive 
that bomb intő a tree.” 

I told Johnny about the cár at eight 
o’clock that Wednesday evening, just aft- 
er he had returned írom Harpersburg 
and was trying to conceal his impatience 
to teli me what he had learned. Bút I 
wanted Chief Brint to hear it, too, and 
we waited fór him in his office. As we 
waited, Johnny told me how Harpers¬ 
burg had made him very uneasy. 

“T I ^here’s too many of them packed in 
I there, Fenn. And they’re all too 

■M- damned quiet and orderly. That 
fát Boo Hudson seems to think everything 
is under control. Bút the food is slop and 
the screws are brutes and there just isn’t 
enough fór the prisoners to do—work or 
recreation. You get the feeling in there 
you don’t want to turn your back on any- 
body. I was damn glad to leave.” 

Larry Brint came in, sat at his desk, 
and lit a cigar, and we got down to it 
quickly. 

“Here’s my candidate,” Johnny said, 
handing us a photofax copy of a prison 
ID card. “Morgan Miller. He headed up 
a little group of hard-nose loners. They 
took McAran in after McAran had proved 
he wouldn’t yell fór water if Hudson had 


him set on fire. McAran made it a quin- 
tet. All this information came írom Boo’s 
collection of prison rats.” 

I looked over Morgan Miller’s record. 
The pattern was armed robbery, and he 
had been serving fifteen years at Har¬ 
persburg fór a bank job in Kinderville, 
up in the northwest corner of the State. 

“A pro,” Johnny said. “Nothing im- 
pulsive. Everything planned down to the 
second. The Kinderville job was fást and 
rough and clean, bút when they were on 
their way out, a country cop shot one 
of them dead, and it gave the FBI 
enough to work on so they unraveled it 
all, extradited Miller írom Oregon, and 
made recovery on fifty of the ninety 
thousand they took.” 

“This little group in Harpersburg,” 
Larry asked, “had any of them worked 
with Miller before?” 

Johnny checked his notes. “No. The 
names are Deitwaller, Kostinak, and Kel¬ 
ly. Kelly has thirty to go. The other two 
are lifers. They’re all still in there, bút 
Miller was released two months ago, and 
he went back to Youngstown, Ohio . . . 
which is nőt far írom Pittsburgh.” 

“When we get through here, let’s check 
it out with Youngstown,” Larry said. “Do 
both you boys agree that it’s a good 
guess Miller sent money to McAran?” 


I said, “It fits the old pro pattern, 
Chief. You always stash the funds to 
fináncé the next adventure, or you have to 
start cheap again, and the risk is too 
high fór the gain.” 

“So why would he hook up with an 
amateur like McAran?” 

Johnny said, “Miller’s pattern is to en- 
list and train a new crew each time, then 
split up fór keeps after the job. With 
McAran, he gets a tough, bittér, intelli- 
gent mán, a mán who can’t be b'roken.” 

“And,” Larry said softly, “a mán with 
a good knowledge of this city, and a yen 
to use it, and a good knowledge of the 
hills. And we all know McAran is head- 
ing fór the hills tomorrow. Let’s take it 
one more step. Miller will jóin him 
there. They have a use fór that fást cár. 
I feel a little bit better about this, boys. 
If our guessing is good, we know more 
than they think we know. Our problem 
is how to use it.” 

M eg was asleep when I got home, 
and it was a measure of her ex- 
haustion that I was able to get to 
bed without awakening her. I looked up 
intő darkness and I was conscious of 
McAran sleeping nearby. I wondered if 
he was alsó in Meg’s dreams, being led 
down a dusty road, his hand in hers. It 



Mildred sat on the arm of his chair and they looked at me with a kindred mockery. 
"Aren’t we keeping you from putting tickets on cars or something?” she said. 
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took me a long time to get to sleep. I 
kept thinking about banks. Miller liked 
them, and the Hanamans owned one. 

Meg phoned me a little before five 
o’clock on Thursday afternoon to teli me 
Dwight had said good-by to her and driv- 
en away in his heavily laden wagon. Min- 
utes later, I got the su'rveillance report 
that he had crossed the city line, heading 
south intő the hills on Route 882. By 
then I had an almost complete list of 
what was in the wagon. 

Just as I was leaving the office at six 
o’clock, Mr. Perkins phoned me. He 
sounded troubled and hesitant. He told 
me he was grateful to me fór talking to 
Cathie about McAran, even though it had 
done no apparent good. He started to teli 
me that McAran had seen Cathie earlier 
that day. I interrupted to teli him we 
knew where and when he had seen her 
and how long they had talked. 

“Ever since she got home an hour ago, 
Lieutenant, she’s been packing, and giv- 
ing a lót of things away to her sisters. 
All she’ll say is she might go away.” 

I agreed to talk to her again. I told 
Detective Raglin to phone Meg and teli 
her I’d be a little laté. When I got to the 
Perkins house, Mr. Perkins went up to 
Cathie’s room and brought her down to 
the living room and left us alone. She 
was hostile. 

ti-M—v oes your wife know you’re med- 

I I dling again? Dwight says she was 
-I —* angry the last time.” 

“Pm doing my job, Cathie. Responsible 
police officers have the opinion McAran 
is planning a crime. It’s our job to learn 
enough so we can stop him.” 

“It’s just like Dwight said.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mr. Hanaman wants him framed back 
intő prison. And you take orders írom 
the Hanaman family. He told me he had 
to leave before you could set it up.” She 
looked stern, indignant, and vulnerable. 

“Cathie, that’s nőt true!” 

“He had to go where you can’t find 
him. Bút if you go ahead and fake some- 
thing anyway and issue a warrant fór 
him, he’s going to get word to me some- 
how and we’re going to go away together. 
He didn’t take me with him today be- 
cause he doesn’t want to get me mixed up 
in it unless he has to. He even gave me a 
message . fór you, Lieutenant Hillyer. 
Here are his exact words. ‘Teli Hillyer 
he can poison everybody else’s mind, bút 
he won’t get anywhere with my sister or 
my girl.’ So you see. whatever you’re try- 
ing to do by coming here. it won’t work.” 

“Cathie, will you come downtown with 
me, voluntarily. and talk to Chief Brint?” 

“Hah! And what would he say? That 
won’t work either. You see, I know the 
story of what really happened.” 

“You’ve lost me somewhere.” 


“You’re a good áctor, Lieutenant. Con- 
gratulations. I happen to know that Mil- 
dred Hanaman died as the result of being 
beaten up by the police. You were trying 
to get her to help you frame Dwight, 
and she wouldn’t do it. Someday, the 
truth will come out and Dwight will be 
cleared. If he has to send fór me, I’ll go 
to him proudly and gladly.” 

She marched out of the room. In a few 
moments I heard a door slam upstairs. 

Before I went home I stopped back at 
the office and looked over the completed 
list of McAran’s purchases. Chief Brint 
came intő my office and I handed him an 
original of the list to look at while I 
studied one of the carbons. 

Larry sighed and said, “Most of it is 
the obvious stuff a crew of punks would 
need fór outdoor living. Grub, sleeping. 
bags, playing cards, bourbon. And nor¬ 
mál camp equipment—axe, grill, buckets, 
flashlights. So that leaves us the offbeat 
items. Transistor rádió, and from the 
price it’s a good one. Nőt so far off the 
beat, I suppose. Jap binoculars, ten pow- 
er. One pair. One lookout post? Maybe. 
Bút what the hell is the point of all the 
carpenter tools and nails and screws and 
angle irons and all this plywood and two 
by fours?” 

“Maybe he knows of somé shack he 
can patch up.” 

Brint nodded. “That could be it. Fenn. 
Sure enough. Wish Sheriff Búb Fisher 
could be of somé use to us. The hills are 
part of his county jurisdiction. The big- 
gest part. Think there’s any point in see- 
ing him tomorrow?” 

I shook my head. “Búb hasn’t been 
back in those hills since he was elected, 
and he hasn’t got a single deputy who 
could go up in there and find out the 
right time. Aside from the daylight State 
Police patrol on 882, they take care of 
their own law. Laurel Valley, Stone 
Ridge, and Ironville are big enough to 
have one full-time mán each, and a lock- 
up fór drunks. It’s a constable system in 
the other hamlets. They might package 
a stranger and send him on down to Búb 
Fisher, bút they wouldn’t send one of 
their own people down. And McAran is 
one of them.” 

isher is a sorry excuse fór a 
sheriff.” 

I told him about my talk with 
the Perkins girl. Larry Brint rarely looks 
astonished. bút this time his mouth 
sagged. “The bigger the lie, the easier it 
gets swallowed.” 

Laté as I was, Meg had kept the kids 
unfed, so we could go back intő the fa- 
miliar pattéra, and it seemed a very fes- 
tive time fór us. A family is a unit which 
functions best by itself. Meg seemed so 
happy, I was worried about how she 
would take what I had to say to her. 

After the kids were in bed. she finished 
the dishes and came intő the living room. 
She moved a hassock close to my chair 
and sat by me and looked at me with a 


sweet gravity and said, “So what is it?” 

“Was I that obvious?” 

“Nőt to any one bút me, Fenn, darling. 
Bút I know all the signs.” 

“It isn’t easy.” 

“Nothing seems to be very easy lately, 
dear.” 

“I was laté tonight because I had to 
go talk to Cathie again.” 

Her face became quite still. She stood 
up suddenly and went over and sat on 
the couch, her face in shadow. “A girl 
like that might make all the difference 
to Dwight. Bút you don’t really want him 
to have any kind of chance, do you?” 

“That isn’t quite fair of you. This is 
police business now.” 

“Which excuses anything, of course.” 

“T want to report the talk with Cáthie 

I first.” I reported it accurately, be- 
ginning with her father’s phone call 
to me. When I finished, there was a long 
silence. I could nőt read her expression 
in the shadows. 

“There’s no plot to frame him?” 

“There couldn’t be, without my know- 
ing about it.” 

“Such silly lies,” she said. “He’s al- 
ways lied, even when the truth would be 
easier. He can’t seem to help it. Poor 
Cathie . . . there I go again. Bút if he’s 
just . . . messing around with her, why 
didn’t he take her along with him? She 
said she would have gone.” 

“Maybe the others would have disap- 

“The others?” 

I took a carbon of the list of his 
purchases over and handed it to her, and 
turnéd on the lamp beside her. “I don’t 
think he was planning to be alone up 
there.” 

She studied the list and looked up at 
me. “You’re terribly diligent, aren’t 
you? Terribly thorough.” 

“We have to be careful. Meg. The 
slightest oversight might cost everybody 
too much. The whole city is watching 
how we handle it. Now what I’m asking 
you to do is nőt police work. Cathie 
trusts you. Go see her. If we let Dwight 
túra her intő another victim, we’ll both 
share the blame.” 

“Talk to her? Is that what you mean? 
Túra her against my brother?” 

“Did I say that? No. Talk to her and 
give her a little healthy doubt, so she 
won’t run to him too eagerly when he 
calls, so he won’t be able to use her by 
feeding her more crazy lies. Maybe if 
she could begin to really understand him, 
she could be more help to him.” 

She phoned Cathie Perkins. I kissed 
her before she drove away. Her lips were 
unresponsive. and she would nőt look di- 
rectly at me. It was a little before mid- 
night when she came back. I had planned 
to teli her the rest of it. the rest of our 
structure of guess and assumption, bút 
when I saw her leaden look of emotional 
exhaustion, I knew it would have to wait 
fór somé other time. 
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“Mission accomplished,” she said in a 
dead voice. “She won’t run when he calls. 
She never wants to see him again.” 

“Why ?” 

She studied me fór a moment. “You 
really do nőt know very much about peo- 
ple and about lőve, Fenn. A woraan’s 
trust is nőt a divisible thing. It is there, 
or it isn’t there. Once I convinced her of 
one lie, the rest of the structure tum- 
bled. You can’t take one lég off a three- 
legged stool.” I tried to hold her. bút she 
turnéd away. “It was a nasty job. Fenn. I 
felt sick and tired. I had to teli her somé 
things I thought I’d safely forgottén. 
After a while I felt as if I was talking to 
myself as well as her, killing something 
in myself as I murdered something in 
her. I don’t want to talk about it.” 

The days and the nights went by, and I 
cautiously eased myself back intő the 
old familiar routines, and found it easier 
to teli myself nothing was going to hap- 
pen. Meg’s depressed mood did nőt last 
long. With the resilience of faith, she be- 
gan to resell herself a dream. Dwight 
would summer in the hills and cure his 
bitterness and decide to make himself a 
brave new life, and Cathie would help 
him. Everyone would forgive him. She 
tested fragments of her dream on me, 
verbalizing her wishes, and I made un- 
remarkable answers in the proper tone 
of voice. She wondered when we would 
hear írom Dwight. So did Chief Brint; 
so did I; bút nőt in the same way. 

T he Youngstown report was nőt 
heartening. Morgan Miller had 
come back to that city, had reg- 
istered as a known criminal and moved 
intő a cheap apartment with the woman 
who had been with him in Oregon at the 
time he was picked up fifteen years be- 
fo're—when she had been seventeen and 
he had been thirty. Miller had nőt sought 
employment. The woman had been work- 
ing fór thé pást five years as a hostess in 
a large restaurant. Prior to that time she 
had been arrested on minor counts, bút 
had escaped conviction. They sent a five- 
year-old picture of her—a heavy-featured, 
handsome, earthy-looking blonde, staring 
intő the lens with a bőid, contemptuous 
amusement. Since Miller’s release, he had 
been tailed by bonding company agents 
who hoped to make recovery of the forty 
thousand dollars still unrecovered from 
the Kinderville robbery. Two days after 
McAran’s release, Miller and the woman 
had disappeared, completely. They had 
apparently leit town in the woman’s cár, 
a new gray Ford sedan. Her name was 
Angéla Frankéi, and she called herself 
Angel Francé. 

“So let’s say there’s three of them and 
two cars up in the hills somé piacé,” 
Larry Brint said. “At least three. Miller 
could have done somé recruiting. Old 
Paul Hanaman stopped me on the Street 
yesterday. He congratulated me on get- 
ting McAran out of town.” 

“What did you say?” 


“I kept myself from calling him a 
damn fool. He was better off when we 
knew where McAran was every minute. I 
tightened the patrol out in his neighbor- 
hood, bút there’s no point in teliing him 
that. Kermer is smarter. I don’t know 
what he knows, or how he knows it, or 
how much he guesses, bút he does know 
how easy it would be fór McAran to slip 
back intő town. So he’s packed up and 
taken his wife and daughters on a trip. 
They flew out of here yesterday.” 

“Johnny Hooper found out that while 
McAran was in Harpersburg, Kermer 
made somé kind of contact with him, 
maybe to set up somé sort of deal fór 
when McAran got out, to niake up fór nőt 
being able to keep the wolves off him, bút 
McAran would have no part of it. They 
say he sent back a very uglv message.” 

Larry sighed. “No luck yet on finding 
out where McAran has holed up?” 

“Nothing. We can’t develop any con- 
tacts up there that’ll do us any good.” 

He gave me a very odd look. “I keep 
thinking this. Fenn, so I better say it. If 
we had to find him, his sister would stand 
the best chance of locating him.” 

“Bút I couldn’t possibly ask . . .” 

“And nobody is asking you to ask. 
Okay? We’ll sit and wait and stay ready. 
I should be glad he took the pressure off 
me by leaving town. Off both of us.” 

As I left his office to go to lunch, I 


realized his idea about Meg hadn’t star¬ 
tled me as much as it should have. I knew 
I had been carrying it around in my sub- 
conscious, unwilling to admit it to myself. 

O n the following Tuesday, the State 
Prison at Harpersburg erupted in¬ 
tő planned violence. It happened 
at ten minutes before noon. the time of 
day when the maximum number of pris- 
oners could be expected to be outside 
their cells. The weather co-operated with 
an intense, localized thunderstorm which 
knocked the lights out and impeded 
guard routines on turrets and catwalks. 
The break took advantage of the single 
weak point in prison security. The ex- 
perts had somehow overlooked the possi- 
bility that anyone would try to take a 
truck through an old railroad gate. The 
truck gates were well protected against 
such a scheme, and the pedestrian gate 
was too narrow. 

Only a select group were acquainted 
with the actual escape scheme. The main 
body of prisoners were incited to a noisy 
rebellion to provide a maximum diver- 
sion while the actual escape took piacé. 
In the first vicious scufflings. three 
guards and two prisoners were killed. 
Eleven hostages were herded intő D 
Block. The laundry, stamping mill, and 
paint-storage shed were set on fire. Under 
cover of the storm, the confusion, and j 
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the black choking smoke, a prisoner 
jumped the ignition on a heavy truck 
parked at the loading dock, pulled out, 
and picked up speed all the way to the 
railroad gate, and ducked down against 
the fire wall at the last instant. The truck 
smashed the inner gate of riveted Steel 
plates and plunged partway through the 
outer gate before becoming wedged. 
Thirty-one mén followed it to the rail¬ 
road gate, running at top speed, and 
escaped by crawling out under the front 
axle. By the time more mén had discov- 
ered the escape route, the smashed truck 
burst intő flames and the heat drove them 
back. By that time, the great siren was 
bellowing against the nőise of thunder, 
and all area law installatiüns were mov- 
ing quickly to seal off the Harpersburg 
area in accord with the escape drill so 
frequently practiced. 

By one o’clock, the guard force had 
been reinforced and all prisoners had 
been driven back intő the cell-block area. 
Fire-fighting equipment had been brought 
in, bút the fires were still nőt under con- 
trol. Warden Boo Hudson was found ly- 
ing hali under his desk, semi-conscious, 
bút dying of multiple knife wounds. By 
one o’clock, camera crews were racing 
to the scene, rádió programs were inter- 
rupted by special bulletins, wire Services 
were arranging coverage, roadblocks had 
been in operation fór almost forty min- 
utes, a National Guard contingent was 
being assembled, and progress reports 
were coming over the police teletype. 

B y two thirty, only D Block. where 
the hostages were being held, re- 
mained unsubdued. One more pris¬ 
oner had been killed and seven injured. 
Eleven of the thirty-one who had escaped 
had been recaptured, bút because it was 
nőt yet possible to get a head count, the 
number at large was nőt yet known, nőt 
could the identity of the escapees be es- 
tablished. Early reports said a hundred 
were at large. The State Superintendent 
of Prisons and Reformatories arrived and 
began the familiar routine of negotiating 
fór the release of the hostages. The fires 
were out. The National Guard álért was 
canceled. 

At three o’clock, Johnny Hooper joined 
me in Communications and we read the 
current status report as it came over the 
teletype. As we walked back toward the 
squad room, Johnny said, “Give me the 
names of three guys who got out.” 

“Deitwaller, Kostinak, and Kelly,” I 
said without hesitation. 

“You don’t like coincidences any more 
than I do,” he said. “It would be a good 
use fór that wagon, all ready and wait- 
ing fór them in a prearranged piacé.” 

He followed me intő my office. I had 
pút a map of the Harpersburg area on 
my desk and marked in the roadblocks, 
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the five of them that seal ed off the valley. 
I pointed them out to Johnny and said, 
“These go up fást, Johnny. Too fást fór 
even that wagon to have gotten through 
before they went up. And even if McAran 
had a change of clothes ready, and identi- 
fication fór them, those four mén travel- 
ing together would look wrong to any 
cop. And there’s only those five roads 
out of the area.” 

n/~^o he dressed like a farmer and 
^ stashed them under a load of car- 
k_y rots. Sorry, Fenn. I’m talking non- 
sense. The mén on the roadblocks would 
check every kind of load.” 

I looked at the map fór .a little while 
and said, slowly, “If he could bring them 
back intő the hills he knows best, the 
sensible route would be through Polks- 
burg. The other way would be longer, 
and it would bring him practically intő 
Brook City before he could turn south on 
Route 882. So if he was headed fór Polks- 
burg, he’d go through this roadblock, 
the one at Méltón, which is . . . eighteen 
miles, about, írom the prison. If they 
were in the cár and rolling by noon, and 
he stayed within the speed limits, he’d 
hit there about twelve thirty, and the 
roadblock would have been in operation 
fór about twenty minutes.” 

“So what. Fenn?” 

“I don’t know if it would help us in 
any way, bút when you wo'rk a road¬ 
block. you remember the cars prettv 
well, the ones that come along after 
you’re first set up. After an hour or so 
they don’t leave as much of an impres- 
sion on you. It gets to be much more of 
a routine.” 

“Bút they couldn’t have gone through 
the roadblock, could they?” 

It was a question I couldn’t try to 
answer. By seven thirty that evening, the 
prisoners had capitulated, >the hostages 
had been released, and nine more es¬ 
capees had been rounded up. By nine 
o’clock the head count was complete. 
three more prisoners were en route back 
to their cells, and they were able to an- 
nounce that eight mén were still at large. 

At ten o’clock, Johnny Hooper came 
in with a curious expression on his face 
and pút the list in front of me. He leaned 
over my desk and drew a line thro,ugh the 
name of one William Fogg. “They just 
now got this one. He tried to run a road¬ 
block in a stolen cár and they killed 

I looked at the remaining seven names, 
I pút a little check mark beside three 
names. Kelly. Kostinak, and Deitwaller. 

I looked angrily up at Hooper and 
said. “The moment we knew of the 
break, we should have recommended two 
roadblocks. one just west of Polksburg, 
and one on 882 just south of town here, 
with the description of that Pontiac wag¬ 
on given to all officers.” 

“We didn’t know enough then,” John¬ 
ny said. 

“We were afraid of looking foolish, 


you mean. When a cop starts to be afraid 
of how he’s going to look, he’d better get 
out of the business.” 

“We didn’t have enough to go on,” 
Johnny said stubbornly. “I think you 
ought to go get somé sleep, Lieutenant.” 

I slept heavily, bút awakened before 
the sün. I got up without awakening 
Meg. and got the six o’clock news on 
the kitchen rádió with the volume turnéd 
low. They’d picked up two more. Five 
were still at large. A mán named Price. a 
mán named Seckler, and the three friends 
of Morgan Miller. By the time I went 
down to headquarters, I’d had too much 
coffee. I killed time in ineffectual ways, 
waiting fór Chief Brint to come in. As 
soon as he arrived, I asked him if I could 
go over to Méltón on official business. He 
wanted to know my reasons. 

“Fifty to one it’s a waste of time. I’d 
rather wait and teli you about it if it 
works out.” 

He looked dubious fór a moment, then 
nodded and said, “The way we’re sitting 
under the gun, maybe fifty to one is worth 

I made the sixty-five miles to the Mél¬ 
tón Barracks of the State Police in one 
hour. It was the usual cinderblock struc- 
ture with flagpole, rádió tower, and 
clipped green lawn. The duty sergeant 
was a florid mán with cold blue eyes, 
Sergeant Boscatt. He was the ranking 
mán at the station at the moment. He 
was massively unimpressed by the gold 
badge. Our troopers are carefully select- 
ed, superbly trained, and seem to feel 
that all city police officers are the pallid. 
grafting, untrained nephews of politi- 
cians. When I said I was on official busi¬ 
ness, he remarked that I was a little far 
írom my city line. I said I was sixty-five 
miles from my city line. I said I wanted 
to ask questions about the Méltón road¬ 
block. 

“We took it off about an hour ago . . . 

“Aren’t there five mén still loose?” 

«T^our. And we take the roadblock 
down when it’s time to take it 
-I- down . . . sir.” 

“That must sound like a sensible state- 
ment, or you wouldn’t make it, Sergeant. 
I’m sure somé other roadblock expert 
would understand what you mean, bút I 
don’t. Who -was recaptured? Price or 
Seckler?” 

“Kelly . . . sir.” 

I lost 99 per cent of my fragile as- 
surance. I saw my half-baked investiga- 
tion rendered pointless. 

“It’s one reason we took the block 
down, Lieutenant. A farmer found Kel- 
ly’s body in a ditch thirty miles east of 
here, fifty yards off the main road to 
Polksburg. The farmer went to see what 
his dog was barking at. There was one 
guard on a tower fired a high-angle burst 
when they were running away from the 
walls, almost out of rangé, and he 
claimed he saw one fali and get up and 


keep running, so maybe it was Kelly he 
saw. A slug had hit him írom behind and 
smashed his shoulder. He’d lost a lót of 
blood, bút ívhat killed him was being 
strangled. He’d been dead since sometime 
yesterday afternoon, they think. He 
wasn’t in any shape to be driving, so he 
got through somehow, and maybe somé 
of the others did, too, so they gave or- 
ders to take the block off so traffic can 
move normál.” 

“I’ve got the idea he came through 
your roadblock, Sergeant. He and Rosti¬ 
nak and Deitwaller.” 

“Around it or over it or under it, sir, 
bút nőt through it.” 

“I’d like to talk to the troopers who 
manned it during the first hour you had 
it set up, Sergeant.” 

He shook his head. “Sorry. We know 
our 'business. I can’t puli mén in off 
patrol just so you can make sure we did 
a good job.” 

“You’re just forcing me to do it an- 
other way. I bring in my superiors. They 
contact yours. Then a lót of people are 
in on it, and the end result is the same. I 
still get to talk to those mén. And -what 
if your people did somehow let those mén 
through?” As I saw him looking increas- 
ingly uncertain, I said, “Aíter all, Kelly 
wasn’t in any shape to walk around your 
roadblock, was he?” 

H e made a few tokén objections and 
then asked the dispatcher to call 
the two mén in. Their names were 
McKeen and Golden. They were on sin- 
gle patrol and atrived within minutes of 
each other. They were 4>ig, tanned, husky 
mén, moving with creak of leather and 
purr of whipcord, muted jingle of equip- 
ment. They were as skeptical of me as 
Boscatt was. 

“Fm interested in a dark blue Pontiac 
station wagon, two years old, local li- 
cense BC 18-822.” 

McKeen Said, “We were on until ten 
last night, Lieutenant. We kept no rec- 
ord of tag numbers. There were a hell of 
a lót of <wagons.” 

“This one would have come along soon 
after you were set up, probably in the 
first half-hour, when the people you were 
stopping were having to ask why they 
were being stopped.” 

“Bút if it was a station wagon,” Golden 
said, “there’s no chance Kelly could 
have . . .” 

I pút an edge in my voice. “I’m nőt in¬ 
terested in being told how well you peo¬ 
ple operate a roadblock. Fm asking about 
a particiilar cár.” 

Boscatt flushed and said, “Answer the 
question, fellows.” 

McKeen said, “Right after we opened 
the store, huh? Goldy, that broad was 
in a wagon, wasn’t she? Or did you get 
your eyes off her sweater long enough to 
notice?” 

Golden snapped his fingers. “It was a 
Pontiac, a dark one, and a Brook County 
tag. Nőt long after we opened up. The 


rain had just stopped. Bút she was 
all alone.” 

“And the wagon was empty?” Boscatt 
asked in a very mild voice. 

The troopers glanced uneasily at each 
other. “Nőt exactly,” said Golden. 

“A load of lumber,” McKeen said. “A 
full load of two by fours, right up to the 
roof and out onto the tailgate.” 

“Solid two by fours?” Boscatt asked in 
the same soft tone. 

McKeen licked his lips and swallowed. 
“Hell, Bili, I saw the butt ends of them, 
in back of her and on the tail gate. I sup- 
pose . . . it could have been a faked-up 
load, bút . . .” 

“Bút you didn’t check it!” Boscatt 
yelled. “Because a broad was driving, 
and it looked solid! And I’ve been brag- 
ging to the Lieutenant about what a job 
we do!” 

After he told them, in unmistakable 
terms, what their immediate and long- 
range future was going to be, we got the 
pertinent details írom them. She had 
been a blonde, buxom, jocular woman in 
her early thirties, who talked with a cig- 
arette in the corner of her mouth, and 
had a fresh sunburn on her nőse and fore- 
head. She wore a green sweater, jeans, 
and an unbuttoned jacket. There were 
somé small wrapped packages on the 
seat beside her. She wanted to know why 
she was being stopped, bút did nőt seem 
annoyed. She jokingly said her husband 


was turning her intő a truck driver, that 
he was a Polksburg contractor and had 
sent her to Harpersburg to pick up the 
lumber. Boscatt left us alone in the 
lounge fór ten minutes. He came back 
and, with vicious emphasis, said that nőt 
one of the three lumber dealers in Har¬ 
persburg had sold any two by fours to 
a blonde with a station wagon the pre- 
vious morning. 

“So while you idiots were goofing 
around with the blonde,” Boscatt said, 
“one of Kelly’s buddies was probably 
strangling him inside that fake load of 
lumber because he started to moan or 
thrash around.” He turnéd indignantly 
toward me. “And how did you get to fig- 
ure it out . . . sir?” 

T hey listened intently as I told them 
the reasoning behind my trip. I told 
them I had no idea of how it had 
been done until I heard about the lumber. 
“We better keep it quiet,” I said, “be¬ 
cause we don’t want them to know we 
know how it was done. Then there’s a 
better chance they’U use the same gim- 
mick again. It looks as if they’re planning 
to hit Brook City, and Miller likes banks, 
and it would be a good getaway method.” 

“We’re sure as hell nőt going to ad- 
vertise it,” Boscatt said, “bút I’ll have to 
make a confidential report that’ll prob¬ 
ably go all the way up to Major Rice. 
And I know what he’s going to want. Wp 
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(continued) 


goofed, so he’s going to want to be in on 
the next act. That’s the way he is.” 

We partéd with great cordiality. Their 
contempt fór city police was intact, bút 
they had classified me as an exception. I 
went back to Brook City at high speed, 
to report to Larry Brint. With his con- 
currence, I brought íny three best people 
in on it: Hooper, Rossman, and West. 

Chief Brint called me back to his Of¬ 
fice laté that afternoon, after he’d had a 
long telephoné conversation with Major 
Rice at State Police Headquarters. 

Larry acted troubled. “Rice agrees on 
no news leaks, bút he wants to set up a 
joint operation and close in on that hill 
country with everything we have, even 
National Guard contingents—seal the 
roads, set up an air search, and narrow 
the pe'rimeter until we grab them.” 

I shook my head slowly. “It’s forty 
miles by sixty miles of the most rugged 
country east of the Rockies, Larry. 
Twenty-four hundred square miles. Just 
as soon as they see anything like that 
shaping up, they’ll skip out. There’s a 
hundred ways to leave. And all that mus- 
cle would just be a challenge to the hill 
people to give McAran and his friends 
all the help possible.” 

“T agree. I wouldn’t buy his idea, and 

I he wouldn’t buy mine. He says it’s 
JL assuming too much to set up a com- 
plicated trap here to grab them when 
they come dojvn out of the hills. There 
could be more than four mén and the 
woman up there, more than two vehicles, 
and if we give them the initiative some- 
body will get húrt. He has a point.” 

“Bút—” 

“Hold it, Fenn. Get it in perspective. 
This was one of the worst prison riots 
and jail breaks in the history of the 
State. A lót of mén are dead, including 
three guards and the Deputy Warden. 
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There’s a big stink about this, and it is 
going to get worse. So suppose we try to 
trap them here, and it doesn’t work. It 
will come out that we knew they were 
up there, and we didn’t go after them. 
What’s that going to do to a few ca- 
reers—Rice’s, yours, and mine? 

“ 4 lready a shrewd reporter may be 
J\ adding things up. Price and Seck- 
11 ler were recaptured an hour ago. 
Rostinak and Deitwaller are still at large. 
Suppose somé reporter tries to find out, at 
the prison, who was able to give that pair 
outside help? Then suppose they check 
Youngstown. Then here. And find out 
about the cár. And interview Meg. And, 
remember, Kelly’s body was found about 
halfway between the prison and hill 
country. Can you see it. Fenn? We’re 
forced to move on this thing. Bút we 
have to make a better move than the one 
Rice wants to make. If we know the spe- 
cific area they’re in, then we can move 
and nail them. And Meg is the person 
who can learn that specific area more 
readily than anybody else in the world. 
You’ve got to sell her on it.” 

“Bút you know I can’t ask her to—” 

“You have to get her cooperation, or 
you have to trick her intő it.” 

“I wouldn’t try to trick her, Larry.” 

“Then you better make her ohoose her 
loyalty, and you better do it right now 
and get the answer back to me fást, be- 
cause I can’t stall Rice very long. I have 
to give him an alternative he’ll buy. Once 
we know the specific area, we can move 
in on them very carefully and quietly, 
with a good chance of taking every one 
alive. Teli her that.” 

It astonished Meg to have me come 
home before five. She started to joke 
about it and then she saw how serious I 

“It’s about Dwight!” 

“Please give me a chance to teli you 
the whole thing. You know about the 
supplies he bought. You know about 
Cathie. Here’s all the rest of it.” She 
földed her hands and listened. I watched 
her carefully, and whenever I saw the be- 
ginnings of disbelief, I would go back 
over what I had just said, reinforcing it. 
When I was finished, she got up slowly 
and poured more coffee fór us. 

“You take your little facts and turn 
them intő a deadly thing, don’t you?” 

“A structure of logic. Golden and Mc- 
Keen identified the Frankéi woman írom 
the Youngstown police photo.” 

“You deify all this cold logic, dear.” 

“It’s my work.” 

“Bút don’t you see the flaw? It’s all so 
carefully planned, isn’t it? And Dwight 
has never been a planner. -He hasn’t the 
patience fór it.” 

“Miller did the planning. We think 
the break was planned while Miller was 
still inside. He got out of jail and waited 
fór Dwight to get out, and by then 
Rostinak, Relly, and Deitwaller knew 
how they were going to spring prison.” 


“Then will you admit this, Fenn. 
Dwight has always been easily influenced 
by people. He’s under Miller’s influence. 
Isn’t it possible he could have done what- 
ever Miller told him, without realizing 
what the cár and the tools and lumber 
were going to be used fór?” 

“It’s a possibility, bút nőt plausible.” 

“Bút if it’s true, then he hasn’t done 
anything against the law, up until now?” 

“It’s true. Meg. Bút he’s getting clos- 
er and closer.” 

“Because he’s under that Miller per- 
son’s influence. Fenn, if I should help 
you find him, will you promise he won’t 
be húrt?” 

“I can swear that we’ll try to take 
them quietly. I can swear there will be 
no intent to húrt him.” 

“Bút mén get so . . . excited when 
they’re hunting somé living thing. They’ll 
all have guns.” 

“I’ll be there, Meg. Can you find out 
where he is?” 

She shrugged. “It shouldn’t be hard. 
There’re so many stills up there, they 
keep track of everybody who comes in. 
I’ll go to Laurel Valley first. If I have to, 
I can phone friends in Stony Ridge and 
Ironville írom there. I’ll be eliminating 
ateas where he’s nőt, and then it’ll be a 
case of narrowing it down, finding some- 
body who has seen them coming and 
going, or seen lights at night.” 

“ %VT e11 p ^ an carefull y> Meg, so 

V\/ there won’t be any slips. You 
tt won’t go to where he is. We’ll 
set up somé system wheíeby you can com- 
municate with somé unmarked cars we’ll 
send up there with you. As soon as you 
are sure you know where he is, you’ll 
come back out of the hills and we’ll move 
up in the dark and seal that area.” 

She gave me a strange, sad smile. “It 
seems a foul thing to do to my own 
brother, somehow. A treacherous thing. 
And my reason wouldn’t make sense to 
your logical mind. If he hadn’t lied so to 
Cathie, I wouldn’t do this fór you. I still 
think you’ll find him alone up there.” 

That was Wednesday evening. By 
Thursday morning, Larry Brint had 
Rice’s qualified approval of the plán, and 
word that he was on his way to Brook 
City fór a preliminary planning session. 

On that hot Thursday afternoon, Larry 
Brint came intő my office and closed the 
door and said, “What does Meg think 
we’ll do with McAran?” 

“We didn’t go intő that. I guess she 
thinks we’re keeping him írom getting 
intő trouble.” 

“Morgan Miller will know more about 
the law than your wife does, Fenn. By 
now he’ll have informed that bunch they 
have nothing to lose. It’s felony murder 
against all of them now—murder in the 
first. Rostinak and Deitwaller fór the 
murder of the guards; Miller, McAran, 
and the Frankéi woman fór the murder of 
Relly. The least McAran will get out of 
it is life.” 
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“I didn’t bother to figure it out.” 

“Now you feel obligated to teli her?” 

“I ... I don’t know.” 

“If you do, she won’t go through with 
it. If you don’t, you’re tricking her.” 

“Why are you doing this to me?” 

“You’re a cop, Hillyer. It’s in your 
power to bitch the whole plán. And if you 
do, there’s a good chance somé innocent 
people will die at the hands of that 
group, one way or another.” He stood 
up. “Rice thinks Sunday would be a good 
day to have her find them. More traffic on 
the roads, so we can give her better pro- 
tection and still nőt be too conspicuous. 
I’ll call you in after Rice gets here.” 

That evening, after the kids were in 
bed, I told Meg the details which had 
been decided on, thus far. 

“So many people!” she exclaimed. 

«T~* e glad of that. The more people, 

l-v the more chance we take them 

-1—^ without any trouble.” 

She asked the question I’d been dread- 
ing. “What will happen to Dwight after 
you . . . capture him?” 

“He’ll have a chance to explain.” 

“What if he helped those people?” 

“Then he will have to stand trial.” 

“Bút he couldn’t get a fair trial here.” 

“If it comes to that, honey, we’ll have 
his lawyer request a change of venue the 
minute charges are filed against him.” 

She looked sternly at me. “Make them 
be fair to him. Don’t let them húrt him.” 
Then tears came intő her green eyes, and 
she leaned sadly, heavily intő my arms. “I 
lőve both of you,” she said forlornly. 
“Both of you. I don’t know whether I’m 
doing the right thing.” 

The following night, Friday, the mid- 
night phone awakened me, summoning 
me to the hospital where Cathie Perkins’ 
father had been given emergency treat- 
ment fór a fractured cheekbone. Hooper 
and Rossman were getting the final de¬ 
tails írom him as the mán fought to stay 
awake long enough to teli all that had 
happened. “Find her. Please find her.” 

When he drifted off intő the sleep of 
heavy sedation, we walked out intő the 
hospital parking lót. Johnny Hooper 
leaned on the fender of the patrol sedan 
and said, “Our hero came after his girl, 
bút she didn’t want to go. It was McAran 
fór sure. The Perkinses’ phone rang at 
eleven. It was fór Cathie. After she hung 
up, she woke her father and told him Mc¬ 
Aran was on the way over to get her, and 
she didn’t want to go with him. She said 
McAran - was coming after her anyway. 
She said they should keep the doors 
locked and phone us, bút he thought he 
could handle McAran. He let him in and 
tried to teli him Cathie had changed her 
mind. McAran laughed at him, and yelled 
to Cathie to come down or he’d come 
up and get her. Cathie came down in her 
pajamas and robe and told him to go 
away. She said she’d found out he’d told 
her a lót of lies. McAran laughed somé 
more and grabbed her and wrestled her 


out onto the porch. Perkins got intő the 
scuffle. McAran hit him and knocked him 
down. When he raised his head he saw 
Cathie struggling and screaming and saw 
McAran beit her a good one. She went 
limp and he heaved her intő the cár, a 
pale-colored sedan. Perkins got up and 
went running to help her. The other 
daughters were on the porch, screaming 
and carrying on. McAran really belted 
Perkins the second time, and drove away 
in a hurry. The other two daughters 
wasted time fussing over daddy before 
they phoned it in. McAran had plenty of 
time to get clear.” 

Rossman said, “It makes it a little dif- 
ferent, the way we try to take them. This 
makes a different problem.” 

“Maybe McAran has a new problem, 
too,” I said. They looked puzzléd. “With 
Morgan Miller. Let’s say he told Miller 
he had a girl who’d jóin him. So Miller 
gave permission to go get her. Bút she 
wouldn’t come, and he took her anyway. 
That maybe is too impulsive fór Miller’s 
taste. It may make him highly nervous.” 

“Nice little outing fór a pretty kid,” 
Johnny Hooper said tautly. “McAran, 
Miller, Kostinak, Deitwaller. Camping is 
good fun.” 

I didn’t return home until well after 
two in the morning. Meg was awake. She 
got up when she heard me come in. 
When I told her what had happened, her 
eyes became strange and the color 
drained out of her face. “No,” she whis- 
pered. “Oh, no!” She sat on a kitchen 
chair, her face in her hands. I knelt be- 
side her and pút my arm around her. 

“He can’t stay free now. It’s kidnaping 
and assault. Evén if he’s started running, 
it’s only a question of time.” 

“Bút if I hadn’t talked to Cathie, she 
would have gone with him and—” 

“Do you always have to try to find 
somé twisted way to blame yourself? Fór 
God’s sake, start blaming Dwight fór 
somé of this! Would you rather have 
Cathie sacrificed quietly or violently? 
Isn’t that what it comes down to?” 

S he looked at me with anguished eyes. 
“Now he’s ruined everything. There’s 
no hope fór him. He must be sick. 
What’s going to happen now?” 

“I’ve been talking to Chief Brint. He 
woke Rice at the hotel. It’s Saturday 
morning now. They decided to stick to 
the same schedule rather than try to rush 
it and handle it carelessly. They’ll üstén 
to the rádió news up there in the hills. 
They’ll hear that Perkins is in a coma 
and the other daughters didn’t get a good 
look at the mán, bút describe him as 
bald and stocky.” 

“Bút Cathie will be with him until. . .” 
“Maybe they’re on the run by now. We 
want to follow the plán and the schedule. 
I told Larry this wouldn’t change your 
willingness to help us locate them.” 

She sighed. “Don’t look so worried. 
I’ll still do it. Bút now I’ll be doing 
it . . . without hope. I wish he could 
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(continued) 

understand, Fenn, that there’s no chance 
fór him, anywhere.” 

1 made her take a sleeping capsule. I 
watched over her, and there was gray in 
the east when she finally slept. I stayed 
up and fixed breakfast fór the kids, and 
left a note fór Meg explaining I was 
leaving the kids off at Chuck West’s 
piacé fór the weekend, as had been pre- 
viously arranged. 

By the time I arrived home at nine on 
Saturday night, I was blurred with fa- 
tigue, bút I knew everything was well 
planned fór the following day. There had 
been no news leaks. The Sunday weather 
promised to be good—a hot, still day 
which would send throngs of flatlanders 
up intő the hills. Sheriff Búb Fischer and 
his inept deputies had quietly been given 
leaves of absence, and one of the truly 
professional sheriffs in our State, D. D. 
Wheeler, had been brought in írom a 
neighboring county along with his top 
people. Major Rice had hrought in a 
cadre of troopers. Larry Brint had de- 
tailed our best people to the operation. 
The Communications people had linked 
the three rádió dispatch systems intő a 
single net. Nőt only was special equip- 
ment available, bút a light pláne was 
standing by at the Brook County Airport, 
equipped with a big photo recon camera 
and an Air Reserve technician to operate 
it. Every road out of the hills was being 
watched fór the appearance of the station 
wagon or gray Ford with Ohio plates. 

T he hill country had been divided intő 
six basic areas, so that when we knew 
which our target area would be, we 
had already determined the best routes 
by which we could move in and seal that 
area. Larry came home with me, and we 
gave Meg her final briefing, showing her, 
on one óf the master maps, where the 
unmarked cars would be stationed, and 
teliing her how to proceed once she lo- 
cated the hideaway site. She was to leave 
at ten on Sunday morning. She seemed 


reserved, attentiíe, matter-of-fact. When 
I walked Larry out to his cár, he said 
he thought she would do a good job. 

As we were talking there in the 
night, Larry Brint suddenly hushed me 
as he heard an emergency code call 
over the police circuit. He scrambled 
intő the cár and turnéd the volume up. 
Our dispatcher was alerting four patrol 
cars, all in the northeast section of the 
city, sending them to 18 Burnett Road. 

“Run, grab your coat, boy,” Larry 
said. “That’s the Hanaman piacé.” 

Meg gave me a look of startled inquiry 
as I hurried intő the house. “Emergency, 
honey. The old mán invited me along.” 

I noticed how tense she was as 1 gave 
her a hasty kiss. “Is it.. . anything about 
Dwight?” she asked. 

M ay God forgive me fór that lie. I 
will never completely forgive my- 
self. I was in a hurry. It just 
seemed easier to say, “Nőt this time. Meg. 
Go to bed. I’ll get back when I can.” 

Larry was gunning the motor restlessly 
as I ran to the cár and piled in. He hit 
the siren fifty yards before we came to 
the intersection at the end of our Street. I 
saw the Saturday evening trafHc, braced 
myself, closed my eyes, opened them 
again after we had made the screaming 
turn through the traffic. Our Chief has 
the earned reputation of being the .worst 
driver on the force. Without bothering to 
check it out with him, I called in and 
ordered two more cars to be sent immedi- 
ately to the junction of Route 60 and 
Route 882, with orders to intercept ei- 
ther or both of the two cars we knew were 
in the hands of McAran and company. 

“Good idea,” Chief Brint grunted, then 
hit the siren again and barreled through 
a red light. 

I had seen the Hanaman home twice 
in my life, bot'h times because of one of 
Mildred’s driving mishaps. You couldn’t 
see it írom Burnett Road. In the winter, 
when the leaves were off, you could see 
the flattened top of the mansard roof. It 
was a big piacé, mercilessly ugly, on per- 
haps six acres of fenced grounds. I re- 
membered that Meg, after looking at a 


photograph of it, had called it Warren 
G. Harding Gothic. And we knew that the 
old mán lived there, with Paul, Junior, 
Paul’s idumpy wife and doughy children, 
and two or three servants. 

A patrolman with a flashlight made as 
though to flag us down at the main gate. 
then stepped hastily back as he recog- 
nized the official cár. Brint stopped and 
called him over. 

“What’s going on, Rodziki?” 

“There’s somebody kilt, sir, bút I don't 
know who. Palmer dropped me off here 
to keep unauthoriz—” 

Larry accelerated up the long curve 
of the drive, cursing in a low and solemn 
tone. Two patrol cars were parked next 
to the house. The front door was open. 
Every light in the whole house seemed to 
be on, including the garden floodlights 
out in back, and on the west side of the 
house. As we walked swiftly toward the 
porch steps, I heard a siren coming clos- 
er, an ambulance siren, nőt one of ours. 

As we entered the big hallway, I heard 
the flinty, unmistakahle, authoritative 
voice of the senior Hanaman. “. . . and 
if any one of you glonfied bellhops had 
the sense God gave grasshoppers, you’d 
know damn well I’m nőt going to answer 
your damn fool questions—” 

H e stopped abruptly as we walked 
intő the library. It was a startiing 
scene. Three unifo'rmed patrolmeri 
looked toward us with obvious relief. 
Hanaman sat in a straight chair beside 
his ornate desk, his face dark with anger. 
The right side of his shirt and under- 
shirt had been ripped away, exposing his 
waxy old torso. Dr. Therman Whitlow was 
taping massive gauze pads to Hanaman’s 
right shoulder, and there was a small 
stain where the blood was beginning to 
seep through. Whitlow was a lean old 
mán, and he wore a frown of disapproval. 
Paul, Junior, was-stretched out on a leath- 
er couch, inért, *his wife whimpering over 
him and massaging his wrist. 

Palmer said dispiritedly, “Honest to 
God, sir, I can’t get anything out of any- 
body.” 

Hanaman said, “Larry Brint, I’ve had 
enough of you, and I’m going .to chase 
you off the force and enjoin the city to 
keep them from giving you any pension. 
You’re inept. You coddle murderers, 
Brint. You send them out to kill again.” 
“Shut up, Paul,” Larry said in a weary 

“I promise you, I’m going to—” 

“Shut up!” Larry yelled. It even si- 
lenced the monotonous whimpering of 
Paul’s wife. Larry gestured toward the 
couch. “He shot?” 

“No,” the old mán said with immeas- 
urable disgust. “He fainted when this 
piacé was like a shooting gallery, and 
when he came to and saw the blood on 
me, he fainted again.” 

“Now, without a lót of idiotic ranting 
and raving, Paul, suppose you teli me 
what happened.” 
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The ambulance people came in. Larry 
shushed them. Hanaman said, “Therman 
here and his wife were dinner guests. We 
ate laté. My són and Therman and I 
were in this room. drinking and talking. 
We heard a yell and a shot out at the 
side of the house. I hired a night watch- 
man the day McAran came back here, 
one of your retired cops, Brint. You’ll 
probably find him in the shrubbery. His 
name is, or was, Tim Grey. Like damn 
fools we ran to that window to look out. 
I saw a mán running toward the window, 
a big mán. I think it was McAran. The 
first or second shot hit me and knocked 
me down. You can see the holes in the 
screen. I crawled behind the desk and 
pulled the switch on the burglar alarm. 
The beli on that thing would wake the 
dead a mile away. He fired intő the room. 
I don’t know how many times. I thought 
he’d hit my són, bút he hadn’t. Therman 
was over there in the corner, trying to dig 
a hole in the floor with his fingernails. 
The women came running in here like id- 
iots. I turnéd the alarm off and pulled 
the phone down and called the police.” 

In the middle of his recitál, Larry had 
sent two of the mén out to search the 
grounds. 

“While he was phoning,” Dr. Whitlow 
said, “I heard a cár start up somé dis- 
tance away. It sounded as if it might be 
down near the gate. It left in a tremen- 
dous hurry. I rather imagine that alarm 
beli was . . . disconcerting. It sounded to 
me like the end of the world.” 

“Loudest one I could buy,” Hanaman 
said smugly. 

P almer came and called Larry and 
me out to view what he had found. 
Once we got enough light on it, the 
pathetic little story was clear. Tim Grey 
had been struck heavily írom behind, bút 
it was his bad fortune the blow had nőt 
knocked him out. He had fallen intő a 
patch of - fre?hly turnéd earth where 
something had been recently planted. 
You could see where he had pushed him- 
self up, leaving the prints of his hands 
in the dirt. Evidently he had yelled. His 
pistol was still -holstered. Somebody had 
pút the muzzle of a gun against his head. 
The compressed explosion had blown his 
gray head out of shape. He had been a 
small mán, oddly gentle in manner fór a 
police officer, the sort of mán you use at 
school crossings. 

“Hanaman got what he paid fór,” 
Chief Brint said in a weary and bittér 
tone of voice. 

“What do you mean, Chief?” 

“Tim queered it fór McAran. He gave 
a warning. If he hadn’t, McAran could 
have moved up to that window and taken 
his time and nailed both Hanamans.” 
“Just McAran, you think?” 

“Just him. Yes. A priváté deal. The 
other boys are professionals. Why should 
they help him on a priváté m-atter that 
might queer their main chance, whatever 
that is going to be, or they hope it’s go¬ 


ing to be? There’s a good chance they 
don’t even know about this little game.” 
He sighed. “Tim was one terrible boré, 
bút he was a good, decent mán.” 

When we went back in, old Paul Hana¬ 
man was fighting and winning his battle 
against being taken to the hospital. The 
shoulder wound was apparently clean. 
And it did nőt seem to reduce the old 
man’s savage energies even slightly. Bút 
he made the mistake of trying to chew 
Chief Brint somé more. And the picture 
of Tim Grey was too fresh in Larry’s 
mind. My boss was magnificent. He took 
the lid ofí things which had festered with- 
in him fór years. There was no school- 
master look about him as he carefully, 
explicitly, and completely demolished the 
senior Hanaman. When he fmished, there 
was a long silence. Old Paul looked 
white and sweaty and shocked. He licked 
his lips and said faintly, “Nobody talks 
to me . . . like that.” 

do, Paul. I do. Now do any fool 
thing you can think of.” 

Hanaman stood up. They’d 
brought him a robe, and his right arm 
was in a sling. He walked directly to 
Larry, glowered at him, then stuck his 
left hand out and said, “I think I’ll sur- 
prise hell out of you, Chief. I think I’ll 
keep my mouth shut.” 

Larry turnéd to me. “You take this 
one personally, Fenn. Mr. Hanaman and 
I are going to go have a nightcap in his 
bedroom. The best brandy he has.” 

It wasn’t a chore I wanted, bút he’d 
charged me with it. And I think it was a 
lót more work than Larry realized. We 
had a murder on our hands, and no posi- 
tive identification. It wasn’t good enough 
to merely think it could have been Mc¬ 
Aran. We had to go at it as though we 
had no basis fór any belief. That meant 
a careful, floodlighted search of the 
grounds, recovery of all slugs in the li- 
brary, ballistic identification of the ones 
nőt too seriously malformed, plaster casts 
of footprints in the soft planting areas, 
an attempt to find out -where .the cár had 
been parked, statements írom all persons 
concerned. 

I must confess, alsó, that perhaps I 
made more -work of it fhan was absolutely 
necessary. I was dreading having to go 
home and teli Meg that her brother had 
tried to ma-ke good on his courtroom 
threat to kill the Hanamans, father and 
són. I wasted time at headquarters, 
checking other matters, -pushing my night 
people too hard, until I had no more ex- 
cuses left. 

When a patrol cár dropped me off in 
front of my house on Sunday morning, 
the sün was nőt up, bút the sky was 
brightening in the east. Meg was nőt in 
bed. The kitchen light was on, and there 
was a note fór me on the kitchen table. I 
picked the note up and looked out and 
saw our cár was gone. 

“Darling: I couldn’t sleep because I 
knew that what I promised you is nőt 
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right. If it is done your way, with all 
those people sneaking up on him, I am 
afraid they will have to kill him, because 
in his anger he will nőt listen to any- 
thing. He will nőt be reasonable. 

“I took care of him fór a lót of the 
years of my life, and I cannot stop now. I 
cannot be a Judas goat. If I were to point 
him out and he was killed, what would it 
do to me? What would it do to us? 

“I have to find him and talk to him. I 
want to ask him to come back out with 
me. I think he is scared. Fenn. I think he 
knows he is sick, and he will nőt admit it. 

“Perhaps he is there alone, with Cath- 
ie. If he is nőt, I don’t think he would let 
those other people húrt me. If he will nőt 
come out with me and give himself up, 
maybe they won’t want to let me go. 
Once I’ve found out just about where he 
is, 1*11 leave a message fór you with an 
old mán named Jamie Lincoln who lives 
on the Chickenhawk road. If he has 
jnoved away or died. 1*11 leave a note at 
his piacé where you’ll see it. 

“I hope this doesn’t get you intő trou- 
ble, Fenn. I want you to understand why 
I have to do this. If I gave up on him 
now—then all the other years would nőt 
mean very much. I will be as cáréiul as I 
can, and you be careful, too. I lőve you.” 

I phoned the word to headquarters and 
asked to be picked up. By the time I 
got there, Larry and D. D. Wheeler 
were there in Larry’s office, and Major 
Rice was on the way. They read the note 
simultaneously, Larry reading over 
Wheeler’s shoulder. 

Wheeler wasted no time in complaint. 
“She’s got a hell of a start, bút let’s see if 
we can keep her írom killing herself.” 
He lopked at the map. “Here’s the Chick¬ 
enhawk road she must mean. The best 
piacé to hope to intercept her is the Lin¬ 
coln piacé, somewhere along this road. 
Larry, let’s move those cars intő that 
area, get them rolling out of here as soon 
as we can.” He .turnéd to me. “If we’re 
too laté, Hillyer, she’s probably set it up 
so Lincoln won’t talk to anybody bút 
you, so you and me are leaving right now 
and go find that old boy.” 

There was an early heat in the rising 
sün as I made the turn off Route 60 onto 
882 and headed up intő the hills. We had 
a green sedan equipped with short wave. 
Wheeler sat beside me as I drove. He 
looked like one of those mén who run 
concessions in cheap carnivals, a sallow, 
drab little mán with a look of cynical 
bitterness. He had no gift fór idle con- 
versation. 

I pushed the cár hard and fást. In or- 
der to reach the obscure Chickenhawk 
road, we had to go all the way to Laurel 
Valley, and then double back on the old 
Laurel Valley-Ironville road, potholed 
macadam with blind, unbanked corners, 
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where the ancient hillá seemed to close in 
around us. When Wheeler remarked on 
the ruggedness of the terrain, I said, “I’ve 
driven back intő a lót of worse places 
with Meg. There’s roads back in here 
that are passable only four or five months 
of the year.” I recalled the secret valleys 
she had shown me, gloomy even at mid- 
day—the icy ponds, the black pine shad- 
ows, the jumbles of gray boulders look- 
ing like the ruins of temples built before 
mán walked the earth. 

I punished the cár on that winding 
road, and we counted the dirt roads that 
branched off it to the right, and stopped 
when we came to the fourth one. The 
rádió had turnéd bad, and I explained to 
Wheeler that the iron in the Hills spoiled 
reception. I inquired at a crossroads 
shack, and a fát woman told me we could 
get to Chickenhawk, ten miles distant, by 
taking that road. She told me reluctantly. 
She did nőt care to teli me where Jamie 
Lincoln lived, until at last I convinced 
her I was married to a McAran, and I 
wanted to see Jamie on a family matter. 

The directions were accurate. I found 
the piacé, pulled over, left Wheeler in 
the cár, and walked a narrow, shadowy 
path to a clearing where a shack stood. I 
walked in the clearing and called his 

“Lordy be, you’re one noisy mán,” a 
voice said directly behind me. I whirled 
and looked intő the withered, shrunken 
face of an old, old mán, spare and dusty 
as a dried grasshopper. “She described 
you pretty good, bút you look more sor- 
rowful than she said, more like a circuit 
preacher we had once around here.” 

“She was here?” 

“Noisy and nőt too :bright, I’d say. 
Who’d I be talking of?” He stood an old 
bolt action rifle against a tree. “Well 
pást an hour back, a reál troubled wom¬ 
an, almost pretty as her ma, who died 
younger, and too much in a rush to talk 
to an old mán the way she’d do when she 
was a little one. She give me a mysteri- 
ous message fór you. You’re to remember 
a time she’d tried to take you on a back 
road to a piacé she knew well and wanted 
to show you, bút it was too growed up 
with brush.” Sudden wild laughter, like 
the cawing of a bird, doubled him over. 

<‘fT^hought she had me fooled. I figured 
I it out right away. She’d want to 

-I- take her mán to see where she 
was born, and the only way left to get 
to Keepsafe is over that old logging road, 
just two miles more along this road and 
turn left. Been cleared recent. I had a 
look at it a week or so back. So much 
traffic along here I had to find out where 
it was coming írom and going to. I could 
have told her a lót if she’d just asked old 
Jamie. Other night I circled over and 
clumb Fali Hill and see the autó lamps 
winding slow through the woods, and 
hear the motor grinding until it was too 
far off, then see the lights again come 
out way over there just this side of Bur- 


den Mountain, onto the old road that 
used to get you to Keepsafe afore the 
bridge was carried off.” He laughed 
again. “Could even have told her one of 
the people over there is that mean, sorry 
half-brother of hers. A week ago yester- 
day I walked intő Chickenhawk fór salt 
and tobacco, and Boné Archer said him 
and his brother been over in there to take 
a look in case it was the alcohol tax 
folks, bút said it was the mean McAran 
fella, back írom State prison, camping in 
there with a hald city mán and a fancy 
city woman, camping in those busted 
houses where nobody has lived fór years.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Lincoln. Thanks very 
much. Bút I have to . . 

7-ou’re in a big rush like she was. 

Y One time, you and she come on 

A back here and set and teli me 
what the hell this is all about.” 

I ran back to the cár. As I drove the 
next two miles I told Wheeler what I’d 
learned írom the old mán. I watched the 
shoulder on the left. When we came to 
the piacé where cars had turnéd off, we 
did nőt dare stop. We were too close to 
Burden Mountain. It has an elevation of 
forty-four hundred feet. The erest looks 
down on every small road in the area. 
Meg had told me of a trail írom Keep¬ 
safe to the top of the mountain. McAran 
had purchased binoculars. They would be 
particularly interested in any vehiele 
stopped at the entrance to the old log¬ 
ging road McAran had cleared. We drove 
another mile through the hamlet of 
Chickenhawk, and a little beyond it the 
road curved around a hill which hid the 
view of Burden Mountain. 

I stopped the cár. Wheeler got on the 
rádió and, in spite of the roar of back- 
ground nőise, transmitted the co-ordinates 
of the hideout and received confirmation. 

He hung the phone back on the dash- 
board hook and studied the map. “Fif- 
teen minutes írom now, Hillyer, we’ll 
have the area sealed tight. Then we’ll be 
ready to get somé aerial photos.” 

“What if they’ve left?” 

“Let’s say they’re still there. Or your 
wife would have come back out.” 

“Sheriff, I could go back in there. That 
old mán would show me the way. You 
could leave me here and I could go back 
intő those woods.” 

He looked at me in a measured way. 
“She found her brother an hour ago. If 
she’s alive now, she’ll probably be alive 
at dawn. Maybe they’re so alarmed by 
now, they’ll try to leave as soon as it 
becomes dark. We’ll be ready to take 
them if they do.” 

“She’s my wife.” 

“And you’re a cop and she’s a cop’s 
wife. You’re nőt an amateur, Hillyer. 
You’re nőt going to try to make yourself 
feel better by somé stupid heroics which 
might blow the whole thing. And before 
I’d let you mess it up, I’d pút a hole in 
your lég. So steady down and start the 
cár. Straight ahead. We’ll go the long 


way around, to keep traffic off that dirt 
road.” 

We passed a road block long before 
we came to the paved road. It was 
manned by somé of Rice’s people. D. D. 
Wheeler became more talkative. I guess 
he was trying to help. He could guess 
how disturbed I was. 

“Your wife is too smart to let them 
know what we’re planning. She sounds 
like a lót of woman, Hillyer. Does she 
know we’ll hit them at dawn?” 

“Yes.” 

“If they stay pút, that knowledge may 
give her a 'better chance. In the first 
tenth of a second we’ve got to hit them 
so hard, they’ll freeze. They’ll feel as ex- 
posed as bugs in a bathtub. They won’t 
get a chance to use the two women as 
hostages. Every time a holed-up mán 
kills an officer of the law, it means the 
show wasn’t run right. It means some- 
body had to prove how gutsy he was, or 
somebody got bored and careless. We’re 
running this thing right, and we’ll get 
your wife and the girl out in one piece.” 

“If they’re alive when we get there.” 

“And if you went in alone and got her 
killed, how would you feel?” 

Meg didn’t come back out of the hills. 
All that Sunday the news people kept 
gathering. By good luck, and the most 
savage of threats, we managed to main- 
tain precarious security. By dusk I was 
unable to sustain the sharp edge of my 
concern fór my wife. I’d used myself up 
with the intensity of my worry. I felt 
numbed, heavy, and lost. The situation 
no longer seemed reál to me. 

ifter dusk the command staff moved 
A five patrol cars intő new positions. 
li. The unmarked cars were brought 
down out of the hills. Two teams took 
their position at the mouth of the old log- 
ging road after Wheeler had guided them 
to it in persan. They confirmed the fact 
the road had been recently cleared. They 
examined the tracks with a hooded light 
and reported that at least three cars had 
been over it, and one had leit the distinc- 
tive tread marks of the new tires McAran 
had purchased. They drove one cár intő 
the road, without lights, and parked it 
just short of the first sharp curve. They 
rigged flares which could be readily set 
off, and took up position in the woods on 
either side of the logging road. Other pos- 
sible exits were covered with the same 
tho'roughness. 

The a'erial photographs of the Keep- 
safe area were superb. There had once 
been, as Meg had told me, a generál 
store, a small church, a one-room school- 
house, and four homes in the viliágé it- 
self. The store, the church, and one of the 
homes had all been destroyed in the 
same fire. 

Studying the photographs was like be¬ 
ing suspended a hundred feet in the air 
over the grassy plateau where the viliágé 
had been. Of the remaining houses, one 
had collapsed intő a weedy clutter of 


weathered lumber. Another sagged on 
the edge of collapse. Somé rickety sheds 
and barns were still standing. Weeds ob- 
scured the foundations of the burned 
buildings. Shade trees stood in aban- 
doned yards. There had been a hundred 
acres of open field around Keepsafe. 
Now this land was thick with alder, 
scrub maple, young evergreens, and big 
berry thickets. The plateau was tilted 
slightly toward the south. To the north 
was the mass of Burden Mountain. At 
the south the land dropped off steeply 
intő a wooded valley. There was old for- 
est to the east and west. 

Major Rice pointed out' the meaningful 
details. “All these fresh vehicle tracks 
come out of these woods here at the 
west, and turn onto the old road and 
come intő the viliágé. No mystery about 
the building they’re using. The cars are 
obviously in this shed. Here’s footprints 
in the műd by the creek. They’ve had 
fires here and here. And see all the paths 
through the tall grass írom the house to 
the creek? They’re being careful. No 
laundry hanging out. No trash thrown 
around. Bút there’s more than enough to 
go by. Gentlemen, Hl say they’re still in 
residence. If they were going to make 
their move, they would have made it be¬ 
fore now. They have the false confidence 
of having had good luck up until now. I 
believe they risk detaining Mrs. Hillyer 
because they are just about ready fór 


whatever adventure they’ve been plan¬ 
ning. Perhaps they hope to work her and 
the Perkins girl intő it, as potential hos¬ 
tages in case things do nőt work out per- 
fectly fór them.” 

Using an overlay and a grease pencil, 
the assault positions were marked in fór 
the three groups of ten mén each. I de- 
manded and received permission to be in 
the group which would be spotted closest 
to the house when the sün came up. 

At midnight I avoided the night watch 
of reporters by going down somé back 
stairs and out a side door. I walked 
across the dark lawn behind City Hall 
and sat on the marble base of one of the 
war memorials. I lit a cigarette and 
looked south toward the invisible hills. 
She had told me once how she had often 
climbed to the top of Burden Mountain on 
clear days to sit and look toward the in- 
dustrial haze of Brook City, and dream 
the small-girl dreams of what her life 
would be like. She said she kept treasures 
up there, in a tin box, under the twisty 
roots of a mountain pine. 

S uddenly Stu Dockerty appeared be¬ 
fore me. I had nőt seen or heard him 
approach. “Saw you over here when 
you lit that cigarette,” he said. He sat 
on the weathered black marble beside 
me and leaned back against the bronzp 
names of the long dead. “And don’t 
bother saying no comment, because Chief 
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Larry Brint gave it to me off the record.” 

“That’s an old trick, Stu.” 

“And it wouldn’t work on you, and I 
wouldn’t try it on you. 1*11 be one of the 
favored few at the entrance to that road 
when you go in, Fenn. And Hl be pray- 
ing fór Meg and fór the Perkins girl.” 

“Does everybody know? Has he told 
everybody?” 

“Just a favored few, like I said. I think 
I can understand how rough this is on 
you, Fenn.” 

I földed my hands intő fists. “I was 
sitting here thinking about her. She has 
so much more warmth than I do. I’ve let 
her be the warm one. I’ve never said the 
things I should have said, Stu. My folks 
weren’t very demonstratíve. I keep wish- 
ing I hadn’t been so reserved.” 

“So when you get her back, turn over 
a new leaf.” 

“That’s pretty damn easy to say.” 

“Old friend, are you feeling a little too 
sorry fór yourself?” 

“That’s a hell of a thing to—” 

“There’s damned little communication, 
Lieutenant. Nőne of us ever says the 
things which should be said until sud- 
denly, fór most of us, it’s too laté. ‘If 
only.’ Those are the most sorrowful words 
in the language. Bút it isn’t just you. 
Fenn. It would be Meg, too, if last month 
somé púnk had blown your head off. 
She’d feel the same guilt. Be glad you 
may get a chance to teli her, even if it is 
an outside chance.” 

I was attached to Rice’s group of State 
troopers. We squatted near the black 
búik of a truck parked beside the grassy 
ditch on the Chickenhawk road. I sat a 
little apart írom the others. They talked 
in soft tones and hid the glow of cig- 
arettes in big cupped fists. 

«-|» yroving out,” Major Rice said sud- 

|%/l denly. “On your feet.” I looked 
up and found I could see the 
treetops silhouetted against the sky, even 
though it seemed as dark as ever at 
ground level. D. D. Wheeler took his peo- 
ple down the black mouth of the logging 
road first. After a measured interval, 
Chief Brint took our people in. The troop¬ 
ers were the third group. 

We had estimated the distance at three 
miles. There was too much blundering 
and stumbling, too much crashing of 
brush during the first mile. Sounds car- 
ried far in the dawn silence. The stub of 
a hacked branch gouged my cheek pain- 
fully. Once I tripped and went down onto 
my knees. Bút then enough of a faint 
grayness came filtering down through the 
leaves to make the going easier. 

As we came to the end of the logging 
road, where it came out of the woods to 
jóin the old abandoned road to Keepsafe, 
we came upon my cár. It is a strange ex- 
perience to come upon so familiar an ob- 


ject in such a piacé. Evidently she had 
been stopped by the trunk of a sapling 
which had been wedged across the road 
at waist height, and had gone on by foot.. 
We edged by the cár, stooped under the 
barricade, and stopped at the edge of the 
woods. Visibility was less than a hundred 
feet. The tops of the scrub maple rose 
out of the ground mist in smudged sil- 
houette. Birds were making their first 
tentative sounds of the new day. I heard 
a faraway howl of a farm dog beyond 
somé distant ridge, and, on the very edge 
of audibility, a tremolo of tree toads in a 
lowland swamp. Rice halted us, and as 
we waited I could detect a holiday ex- 
citement in our group as weapons were 
checked, laces retied, belts hitched. The 
hunt is an excitement, and mán is the 
most stirring game. 

Major Rice moved us out. We crossed 
the old road and moved intő the fields 
where the fencing had rusted away, then 
turnéd and moved parallel to the road 
and about a hundred feet from it, in sin- 
gle fiié spaced a dozen feet apart. I was 
the fourth in line, counting the stocky, 
agile Major. 

I t seemed to be growing light with 
alarming speed. The trees and scrub 
began to be three-dimensional. The 
ground mist was dwindling. The dew in 
the tall grass soaked us to the knee. Fi- 
nally Rice swung us away from the road 
and we moved at a crouch, keeping out of 
sight of the house behind a half acre tan- 
gle of raspberry thicket. Beyond the thick- 
et, following Rice’s example, we d'ropped 
and crawled on our bellies through the 
ripe, wet grass, avoiding the nettles 
which grew thickly in the old pasture 
land. The fiié stopped. Rice came crawl- 
ing back, altered the spacing, and sent 
us off to the right, one at a time, to take 
positions of concealment as close to the 
house as we could get. 

When it was my turn, I moved with ut- 
most caution. Soon I could see the roof 
peak above the tops of the tall grass in 
front of me. Next I saw something ahead 
of me and to the right. I angled over to- 
ward it and found it was the carcass of an 
old farm wagon. I remembered its loca- 
tion on the aerial photos, and knew I was 
in line with the rear door of the house 
and perhaps eighty feet from it. I moved 
behind it to a point where I could peer 
oautiously around it. I saw the house 
clearly through a curtain of grass, saw 
the tumbling stoop, the sag of the half- 
collapsed roof over the shallow rear 
porch, saw the rear door and two down- 
stairs Windows and two upstairs Windows. 
I pulled back and looked toward the 
eastern sky. It was streaked with lemon 
and rose, and overhead the sky was 
changing from gray to a clear, pale blue. 
I listened and heard only the sounds of 
natúré on a country morning. I knew 
there were mén on either side of me. 
Wheeler’s mén would be on the east and 
south, Larry’s mén on the south and 
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west, all carefully positioned, bút unable 
to get as close as we were. 

I unholstered the hand gun I had 
chosen to bring along. It’s too bulky fór 
use as a duty gun. It’s a .38 Colt re¬ 
volver with an eight-inch barrel, heavy 
frame, and custom grip to fit my over- 
sized hand. I’ve worn out two barrels on 
the rangé and in competition with it. The 
sharp smell of gun oil blended with the 
scent of the grass. I pulled the hammer 
back to full cock, then hitched myself 
further than before, so that I could see 
intő the rear of the skeletal shed on the 
east side of the house. Until I saw Mc- 
Aran’s wagon, I could have convinced 
myself the farmhouse was empty. It was 
headed out, and between the uprights I 
could see the fake load of lumber. Be- 
side it, alsó headed out, was a gray Ford 
sedan. As I stared toward it, I saw move- 
ment beyond the shed. 

A moment later I saw that it was one of 
Rice’s troopers, snaking his way through 
the grass. He disappeared beyond the 
corner of the shed, and then I saw vague 
motion inside the shadowy interior and 
knew he had taken his position in there 
with the cars, with orders to silently dis- 
able them and be ready to ambush any- 
body who broke toward them. 

The edge of the sün appeared, and all 
the gray was gone írom the morning. 
The sün came up with the silvery white 
glare of a hot day. Down in the city the 
light would be more golden, more dif- 
fused. I had, fór a moment, the eerie 
feeling that Fenn Hillyer and his wife 
Meg were asleep down there in the city 
in the big bed, with his arm across her 
warm waist. In a little while she would 
be getting up to get the children off to 
school, and as he dressed he would hear 
her humming in the kitchen. The fantasy 
made absurd any notion that my Meg 
could be in the silent house on this high 
plateau. Keepsafe drowsed as the sün 
climbed. Heat started the insect songs. 
A hawk drifted over the meadow, his 
head turning írom side to side, his mind 
on a breakfast mouse. 

The back door opened suddenly, nois- 
ily, and a mán came out onto the back 
stoop. I knew him írom the mug shots 
we had studied. George Kostinak. He 
was stocky and blond. He wore denim 
work pants. His naked chest and shoul- 
ders were pink with sunburn, haloed by 
pale, curly hair. Both meaty arms were 
tattooed. He yawned audibly, scrubbed 
his head with his knuckles, shuddered, 
jumped down over the broken steps, 
walked three slow steps across the bar- 
ren sour soil of the dooryard, stopped 
and yawned again. 

A ngela Frankéi came through the open 
/\ door, carrying a towel, toothbrush, 
-L*- tooth pásté, and a bar of soap. She 
wore tight, white slacks. Her hair was 
tousled and she wore no make-up, bút she 
had an air of reckless vitality. 

“That fire is going to go out, Georgie. 


Morg is getting up. He’ll want to know 
where the hell is the coffee.” 

He looked at her with heavy indigna- 
tion. “You leave it alone, it’ll bura. You 
don’t like the way it looks, get McAran 
to build one.” 

S he stepped down off the porch and 
walked over to him. “All I want 
írom McAran is that he should 
disappear intő thin air. Honest to God, 
Georgie, I wait fifteen crummy years 
fór Morg, and he shows up and ties up 
with a nut like McAran, who’s a one-way 
ticket back to Harpersburg.” 

“McAran is okay,” Rostinak said with- 
out much conviction. 

I guessed that at least six mén could 
hear every word she said. “He’s a swing- 
ing kid, that one. He uses my cár to kid- 
nap that girl. And then he goes back in 
last night without even asking Morg, 
and tries to kill one of those two fellas 
he keeps talking about. And then his sis- 
ter shows up. What else is going to hap- 
pen before we get out of here today, 
George? How much heat do we need? 
He’s crazy. When he was teliing, last 
night, about how he shot somé watchman 
in the head, it made me cold all over. 
What’s the matter with Morg and you 
boys getting mixed up with a creep like 
him? I swear, I think we ought to give up 
the whole . . 

Kostinak took her arm and led her a 
dozen feet closer to me. I pút my face 
against the moist earth. Though they 
were closer, I had to strain to hear them. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t say it, Angel, bút 
stop worrying,” he said with a peculiar 
emphasis. 

“Why shouldn’t I worry about a guy 

“Listen to me! You don’t have to wor¬ 
ry.” 

“What are you going to—” 

“I won’t spell it out fór you. I’ll let 
Morg do that. Anyhow, it’s all set. Like 
Morg says, we can’t take any more 
chances on him. Him and his station 
wagon, they’ll stay right in Brook City.” 

“I feel better, Georgie. Gee, I feel a 
lót better.” 

“How’s that girl this morning?” 
“She’s terrible, George. She’s breath- 
ing funny now. It makes me sick to look 
at her face. He must have give her a ter¬ 
rible clout. She ought to have a doctor.” 

“The sooner we roll out of here, the 
sooner she gets one. There’s no change in 
that part of it. We leave them tied good, 
and you make the fást phone call to the 
paper.” 

I never knew a single word could be so 
precious. “Them.” The relief was so in- 
tense, I felt as if my bones had turnéd to 
butter. 

“We better tie Sister reál good,” she 
said. “She nearly worked herself loose. I 
never saw one woman get so mad or stay 
so mad.” 

“Smile, baby. We’re going to score 
big. Morg worked it out good. And it’s 
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down to a four-way cut instead of six.” 

There was a sudden burst of tinny mu- 
sic from inside the house, and Morgan 
Miller came out onto the back porch, 
carrying the rádió. He lowered the vol- 
ume. He wore khakis and a hunting 
jacket. A brown felt hat covered his hald 
head. Kostinak and the Frankéi woman 
walked toward the porch. 

“Seven o’clock news in a couple of 
minutes,” Miller said. “You been to the 
crick, Angel?” 

“I was just about to go.” 

“How about you untie Sister and take 
her with you?” 

“FII take her the second trip. okay?” 

He shrugged. “That girl looks bad.” 

“I know, honey. If she’s going to cash 
in, I hope she waits until we leave.” 

.‘■wwTye’re out of here by ten twenty,” 
Miller said. “I’ve got it timed. 

T ▼ That gives Herm fifteen minutes 
to piacé the charge and get back to the 
cár. We hit the bank at ten pást noon. And 
I want to run through it one last time be- 
fore we roll out of here, so let’s waste no 
time horsing around.” He turnéd and car- 
ried the faint sound of music back intő 


the house. Kostinak followed him in. The 
woman turnéd and came directly toward 
me. She could nőt guess how many mén 
were involved in the special tension of 
that moment. She was coming through 
our line, and if she spotted one of us, it 
could turn sour very quickly. I reached 
back stealthily, hooked a finger in the 
thong of a spring-handled sáp and eased 
it out of my hip pocket. She changed di- 
rection slightly, angling away from me. 
After she had passed me, I turnéd my 
head cautiously and watched her from 
the rear as she walked along one of the 
narrow paths they had made in the 
meadow grass. As she moved further 
away, the nearby grass obscured her, so 
that the last I saw was the tangle of 
blonde hair. She had gone hetween me 
and the mán on my right. If our luck was 
good, she would come back by the same 
path. If our luck was very good, she 
would take Meg on the next trip. She 
would take her out intő the field, bút she 
wouldn’t take her back to the house. 

Perhaps five or six minutes elapsed be- 
fore I saw the blonde hair again. She was 
on the same path. She would pass within 
eight feet of me again. She was nőt likely 
to see me. I was in the shadow of the 
mouldering wagon, and if she looked to¬ 
ward me, she would be looking intő the 
morning sün. 


She was walking slowly, frowning. She 
stopped at the exact piacé when she was 
nearest to me. There was a slight breeze 
from the east. She turnéd her back to¬ 
ward me, lit a cigarette, and tossed the 
match aside. Bút as she did so, she sud- 
denly became so motionless, the hand 
which had released the match stayed 
out at an awkward, frozen angle. She 
thrust her head forward, staring intő the 
grass on the far side of the path. I saw 
her body stiffen, and knew we could nőt 
risk her cry of alarm. 

I got my legs under me and plunged up 
toward her, careless of nőise. She 
started to spin around, and began to 
make a hoarse sound of fright, bút I 
snapped the padded lead against her 
skull, just behind her right ear. striking 
through the cushion of hair; the impact 
had a pumpkiny sound. Still turning, she 
feli heavily, face down, and the begin- 
ning of her cry turnéd intő a long, audi- 
ble sigh as her throat slackened. I 
grasped her wrists, yanked her ‘back be¬ 
hind the shelter of the wagon, then 
crawled back out and retrieved her towel 
and other articles. 

When Rice pút his hand on my shoul- 
der, I nearly jumped out of my skin. “She 
must have seen Ritchie,” he breathed in 
my ear. “Nice going. Watch the door.” 
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I tried to teli her, that summer, what a fool she was to let he. self go fór such a price. 




He pulled her further back. I could hear 
the metallic tones of the morning news 
broadcast. Miller had turnéd the volume 
up. When I glanced back over my shoul- 
der at Rice, I saw that he had expertly 
lashed her wrists and ankles with lengths 
of stout line. He gave me a quick, tight 
grin as he worked a large area of her 
towel intő her slack mouth and tied it in 
piacé with another piece of line. He 
shoved her as close to the cárt as he 
could get her. “That should hold her. 
I’m going to go puli the boys on the left 
in a little closer.” 

The newscast ended. Music began, and 
stopped abruptly. Morgan Miller came 
back out onto the stoop. He stood tall 
and looked out across the field. Suddenly 
I knew why he seemed familiar to me. 
He was Humphrey Bogart in every move- 
ment, every trick of posture and expres- 
sion. It made him no less dangerous, bút 
it made him seem smaller, more man- 
ageable, slightly pathetic. The breed was 
obsolete. He had been gunned down a 
generation ago. The world had left him 
no running boards to ride upon. Televi- 
sion had parodied him. Violence was no 
longer planned, except as a syndicate op¬ 
erádon. There were no more loners. The 
punks killed on impulse. 

“Angel?” he yelled. “Yo! Angel!” 

Rostinak appeared in the doorway, 
spooning something out of a can. “She 
takes her time, huh?” 

“She should hear me anyhow. She 
should answer.” 

“Want me to go down and teli her to 
hurry it up?” 

“You go get Herm and McAran out of 
the sack.” 

“What the matter with you, Morg? 
You getting nervous about something?” 
Miller turnéd on him so violently, Rosti¬ 
nak recoiled and backed through the 
doorway, saying, “Okay, Morg. Right 
away.” ' 

Miller walked restlessly out intő the 
dooryard, went back and jumped up onto 
the porch. He went inside and came out, 
moments later, with a military carbine 
held in his hands. He checked the clip 
and the action. 

D eitwaller came slowly out onto the 
porch, buttoning his shirt. He was 
a tall, cadaverous mán with a 
sunken chest, bad posture, a skeletal face, 
and a crust of black whiskers. “George 
was saying something about you being 
worried" about Angié.” 

“She went to the creek ten, maybe 
fifteen minutes ago. ANGEL!” 

They listened fór an answer. “No need 
to get jumpy,” Deitwaller said. “Just go 
look fór her.” 

“Nobody leaves the house. I got a fun- 
ny feeling.” 

I moved my gun hand very cautiously. I 
knew that if Rostinak came back out onto 
the porch, I wasn’t going to wait fór of- 
ficial approval. I was going to take the 
one nearest the door first, and the other 


two so quickly that the three shots would 
make bút a single echo when they re- 
sounded in the silent hills. Bút Rostinak 
yelled that the coffee was ready, and 
Deitwaller looked out across the field, 
shrugged, and went inside. McAran ap¬ 
peared in the doorway. He filled it. He 
made the others look shrunken. He wore 
jeans and a piáid wool shirt, unbuttoned 
to the waist. 

“You got the jumps, Morg?” 

“Angel didn’t come back. Something’s 
wrong.” 

The two mén stood, watching and lis- 
tening. “Everything’s quiet enough,” Mc¬ 
Aran said. 

np-p^oo damn quiet. I’m going to get 
I me a better look around. Get those 

-1- guns ready.” 

They went inside. A minute or so lat¬ 
er I heard a violent splintering of dry 
wood and a tinkle of glass. It sounded as 
if it came írom the other side of the 
house. I tensed fór the sound of a shot, 
bút heard nothing. I learned later that 
Morgan Miller had kicked a dormer win- 
dow out in the small attic and climbed 
out onto the west slant of the roof. I saw 
movement against the sky and looked up 
cautiously and saw him standing erect on 
the north peak of the roof, astride the 
rooftree, a dark figure against the bright 
blue sky. looking out across the pasture- 
land. It seemed to me that he could look 
down over the wagon írom that high an- 
gle and see the colors of the Fran¬ 
kéi woman’s clothing. He turnéd cau¬ 
tiously and walked out of sight. 

They told me later that he walked to 
the other end of the rooftree and stood 
there and looked around. Two of Wheel- 
er’s mén were behind the stone founda- 
tion of the church on the other side of 
the road. One was crouched. The other 
was prone, his legs extendéd. Miller 
swung the carbine to his shoulder, aimed 
with unexpected care, and smashed an 
exposed knee. As the victim gave a 
hoarse, wild yell of shock and agony, 
Miller ran recklessly down the slope of 
the roof. Several mén took snap shots at 
him, bút he plunged back through the 
broken window unharmed. 

“Hold your fire!” a huge voice ordered. 
I knew that voice. It was the nasal, emo- 
tionless voice of D. D. Wheeler, vastly 
amplified by the battery pack buli horn 
his people had lugged in. “Hold your 
fire!” The echoes rumbled in the hills. 
“Morgan Miller! Answer me!” 

“You bastards!” Miller yelled. Com- 
pared to the stentorian sounds of the 
amplified voice, he sounded frail and 
hysterical. “Sneaky cop bastards!” 

“Listen to the facts, Miller. There are 
a lót of mén out here, bút you won’t get 
another shot at a one of them. We’ve got 
all the time and all the equipment in the 
world, and we’re getting full pay. We’ve 
got the woman, and we know exactly 
who’s in there with you. We’re settling 
down *o wait fór you to come out nice 


and quiet. Don’t plán on holding out un- 
til dark, because we can truck field gen- 
erators in here and light you up like a 
stage. However you play it, you’re fin- 
ished. So walk out with your hands tall, 
one at a time, and live a little longer.” 
The tone of the great voice was unemo- 
tional, cold, final, almost bored. 

There was a long silence írom the 
house. I heard movement behind me. I 
looked back. Angéla Frankéi had 
changed position. She stared at me with 
the steady, implacable hatred of a caged 
cat. 

“Is Fenn Hillyer out there?” I recog- 
nized McAran’s voice. 

“Yes. Hillyer, report over here on the 
double.” 

I called to Ritchie to come over and 
watch the woman. I crawled back through 
the grass, circled east, and came to my 
feet when I was behind the shelter of the 
half-collapsed house, the piacé preselect- 
ed as a command post. Brint, Rice, and 
Wheeler were behind a four-foot field- 
stone wall. Rice squatted solidly on his 
heels, nibbling a grass stem. Larry Brint 
sat on a derelict kitchen chair, a broken 
lég proppéd on a fiat stone. Wheeler sat 
on a pile of rocks with the buli horn in 
his two hands, watching the house 
through a cleft in the wall. 

“This is what we didn’t want, bojj,” 
Chief Brint said. He looked tired. 

“It looked better fór a little while,” I 
said. Wheeler beckoned to me. I went 
over to him at a crouch and went down 
onto one knee beside him. He handed me 
the horn. 

“Teli him you’re here.” 

I turnéd the horn toward the cleft in 
the rocks and said, “What do you want?” 

an’t you guess, Lieutenant?” Mc¬ 
Aran yelled, “Listen to her.” 

I heard her thin, reluctant cry 
of pain, and my heart turnéd over, heavy 
as a stone. Then I heard her yell, “Come 
kill all these filthy—” She stopped 
abruptly, as if a hand had been clapped 
over her mouth. 

Wheeler snatched the horn írom my 
listless hands and said, “Don’t run any 
bluffs. That’s your sister, McAran.” 

Miller answered. “No bluffs. All she is 
right now is a cop’s wife. If McAran 
didn’t like how we’re going to use her, 
we’d kill him and use her anyway. Bút 
he doesn’t mind at all. We’re making a 
deal.” 

“Like what?” 

“Clear the way fór us, cop. A clear 
road through Chickenhawk and Slater 
and across the State line. We’ll go in the 
wagon, and take Hillyer’s wife with us. 
Once we’re in the clear, we’ll let her go.” 

“Right out the door at seventy,” Rice 
murmured. 

“You got ten minutes to clear the 
way,” Miller yelled. “Ten minutes írom 
now we cut one ear off her and throw it 
out in the yard. Five minutes later, you 
get the other ear. Then you start getting 
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fingers. You think it’s a bluff, just try 
me, And no matter how you do it, you 
can’t take us so fást Herm can’t síit this 
broad’s throat, and the other one, too. 
Face it. We haven’t a thing to lose.” 

I pút my face in my hands and bit my 
lip until I tasted blood. 

“If we play it your way, you leave the 
Perkins girl behind?” Wheeler asked. 

“She needs a doc. While you’re stall- 
ing, cop, she could die.” 

“Miller, we need somé time to álért our 
roadblocks to let you through. We don’t 
want Mrs. Hillyer harmed. We’ll play it 
your way.” I stared at Wheeler in aston- 
ishment. He gave me a dry, saurian 
wink, humorless as a lizard. 

“You’re being smart. When can we 
take off?” 

“I’ll let you know. It should be about 
eight o’clock. I’ll have to send a mán on 
foot down to the end of the logging road 
to roll that Plymouth out of your way 
and take that barricade down.” 

“So send him and stop stalling!” Mil¬ 
ler was growing hoarse írom all the yell- 
ing. “When we come out, we’ll come out 
the back and we’ll have a gun against 
Sister’s spiné.” 

“I’ll teli you when it’s clear,” Wheeler 
called. He pút the horn down and sighed. 
He called one of his mén over. “Go send 
me Danielson, then you circle wide and 
go back to that logging road, so thjy’ll 
see you going.” 

“You want I should move that cár?” 

“HeH, no,” Wheeler said. He turnéd to 
me. “You know we can’t let them move 
on out, Hillyer.” 

“I know.” 

“We got to try to make ourselves a 
chan.ce. Let them go, and she’d have no 
chance at all. Do you understand that?” 

or God’s sake, D. D.,” Larry Brint 
said. “Fenn isn’t a civilian.” 
Danielson arrived, slightly wind- 
ed. He was a small, tidy, sandy mán with 
huge hands and Wrists. He held, with an 
obvious pride and tenderness, an old ’03 
Springfield with a sniper strap and a 
bulky Zeiss scope. 

“I know you heard that, Willy. You’ll 
get just one damn chance when they 
come out the back with the woman. Is 
that rifle dead on? You didn’t thump it 
off coming through the woods?” 

“Honest, Sheriff, I carried it like it 
was a sick baby. I got hand loads in the 
clip. And I’ll be inside a hundred feet. 
Sheriff, at a rangé like that I can turn 
dimes intő silver wedding rings all day 
long. Whoever has the gun on her, I’ll get 
me a spiné shot and he’ll drop without a 
wiggle.” 

“Willy, you’ll go fór the gun they got 
on her.” 

Willy looked saddened. “Bút a rico- 
chet could húrt her, Shur’f.” 
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“And on a spiné shot, if you’re a quar- 
ter inch off, there could be enough reflex 
to puli the trigger, and she’d be dead. Go 
find a good piacé where you’ll have an 
open field of fire all the way írom that 
back door to where they’ll have to go 
single fiié intő that shed where the cars 
are. And don’t let anybody see you írom 
the house!” Danielson leit. Wheeler 
looked at his watch. “Spread the word to 
your troopers, if you -will. Major. The 
moment Willy slams that gun out of her 
back, knock all four of them down. We 
take no chances, and we give them nőne.” 

A Rice left, I followed him. I wanted 
to get back to my good piacé by 
the wagon. I thought I heard Larry 
call to me, bút I did nőt turn back. I 
wormed my way back to my previous 
spot. Ritchie moved back to where he had 
been. The Frankéi woman’s glare was 
unchanged. I aimed the gun toward the 
porch and waited. 

“All you mén hear this!” the great 
metallic voice brayed. “They’re coming 
out with the woman. We’re letting them 
through. That’s an order. All right, Mil¬ 
ler. You can leave any time. We’ll get 
you later.” 

I could see a little way intő the kitch- 
en. I thought I saw movement. Suddenly 
Meg was forced through the doorway 
intő the sunlight. She wore a torn yellow 
blouse, a gray skirt. Her coppery hair 
was tangled. There was a purple bruise 
on her left cheek. Her face was pale and 
rigid with anger. One arm was twisted 
behind her, and I could nőt make out who 
held her until they all come out behind 
her, closely grouped, all of them looking 
alertly in all directions, looking vainly 
fór any sign of life, so tense they moved 
with the jerkiness of mechanical toys. 
Hermán Deitwaller was the mán who 
held the gun on her and held her arm be¬ 
hind her. He was so close to her, so 
hunched, his chin was almost on her 
shoulder. Miller was off to one side, the 
carbine ready. 

“No cute tricks, anybody!” Miller 
yelled. “Nobody gets fancy!” 

There was no answer. A bírd sang. 
Rostinak carried a big automatic pistol, 
aimed it slowly back and forth at the 
empty fields. Each time it swept by me I 
seemed to look directly intő the barrel. 
McAran carried a short-barreled revolver 
which appeared to be a standard police 
weapon. He held it aimed at the sky, his 
elbow sharply bent. His face was curi- 
ously blank. He kept moistening his lips. 

They came down off the porch intő 
the dooryard, closely grouped. Miller 
yelled, “We’ll need a minute to unload 
somé stuff off the station wagon. Okay?” 
“Okay,” the monster voice boomed. 
They moved slowly to my left and then 
I could see the weapon in Deitwaller’s 
soiled gray hand. It was another auto¬ 
matic, smaller than the one Rostinak car¬ 
ried. He held it solidly against the small 
of her back. It squeezed my heart to real- 


ize that her torn blouse was new, that her 
gray skirt was her favorité skirt, now 
rumpled and soiled. 

As they neared the shed entrance, they 
began to move a little faster, so fást I 
was certain Danielson would get no 
chance to pút the thirty caliber slug 
where he wanted it. Bút as they reached 
the entrance, Rostinak had moved up so 
that he was shoulder to shoulder with 
Meg. They paused in momentary confu- 
sion, and then Rostinak stepped intő the 
shed. Suddenly the fiat smacking author- 
ity of the rifle broke the bright morning, 
and to the fading song of ricochet, Her¬ 
mán Deitwaller went intő a wild, stomp- 
ing dance, spinning, whinnying, holding 
the agony of his hand against his shrunk- 
en belly. The trooper who had hidden in 
the shed came quickly around the back 
end of the station wagon and blew off 
the top of Rostinak’s hard skull. Meg 
was suddenly running directly away from 
the house and the shed, running out to¬ 
ward the tall grass, fleet as a young girl, 
her hair flying, her strides lithe and long. 
She could nőt know that she was stilling 
the guns of those who would help her, by 
running directly toward them. I saw Mil¬ 
ler wheel and swing the carbine toward 
her, and by then I was standing without 
any memory of having gotten to my feet. 
I felt the revolver buck against the heel 
of my hand, three times, and I knew the 
slugs were taking him in the chest. They 
ran him backwards against a shed post. 
His arms swung up in a fight fór balance, 
throwing the carbine intő the air. He re- 
bounded from the post and feli face 
down in the műd and the carbine landed 
muzzle first beside his head and stood in- 
congruously erect like a spear, like a 
marker fór a sudden grave. Deitwaller 
was scrambling with his left hand fór the 
automatic which had been shot out of his 
right hand, bút the trooper who had 
killed Rostinak moved quickly, stepped 
on the gun, and clubbed Deitwaller 
across the base of the skull. 

I knew that someone was running to¬ 
ward me, bút I couldn’t look at him. I 
couldn’t take my eyes from Meg. She 
seemed to be running forever in the same 
spot, incredibly vulnerable. I finally 
forced myself to look at McAran running 
toward me, just in time to see him take a 
quick angled shot at her, the unified 
competence of the athlete, head turnéd 
fór the necessary moment. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw her go, saw the 
horrid, boneless, sprawling fali. And as I 
was swinging the muzzle of my revolver 
toward McAran, taking too long about 
it, moving like an underwater dream, 
there was a sharp, stinging blow against 
my shoulder. It turnéd me off balance 
and he went by me, ten feet away, run¬ 
ning hard, weaving in an illusive way. I 
heard people yelling my name as I ran 
after him, bút I did nőt know until later 
they wanted me to get out of the way so 
they could shoot him down. I ran after 


him with a fury which leit me incapable 
of reason. I could have stopped, aimed, 
killed him. I wanted to get my hands on 
him. Fifty yards beyond the house, he 
swerved toward a barn. 

The big barn door had been off the 
rails fór a long time. It lay rotting on the 
ground. He ran intő the gloom and I fol- 
lowed close behind him, without break- 
ing stride. There were holes in the floor, 
an elusive faded scent of hay and cattle. 
He ran by the empty stalls and through 
the arrows of sunlight which came 
through the holes in the roof. As he 
reached the far wall, he tripped, caught 
his balance, turnéd, came up hard against 
the wall, then faced me, aiming the gun 
at me. I stopped fifteen feet from him. 
We were both breathing hard. 

hy?” I gasped. “Why did you 
have to shoot her?” 

“Why did you have to get 
cute? Why should I let you win all the 
marbles?” 

‘Tm going to kill you, McAran.” 

I heard voices near the barn, heard 
somebody order the others to stay back, 
heard footsteps inside the barn, coming 
toward us. I saw him look beyond me. 
Suddenly he grinned in that familiar, 
hard, rocky way. He flipped the gun 
aside. It thumped and skidded across the 
worn planking. He raised his hands. 

“Gee, I didn’t shoot her, Lieutenant. A 
lót of people were shooting. You got to 
get the whole picture. Those guys moved 
in on me. They borrowed my cár. What 
could I do? I guess you better take me to 
jail so I can stand trial, Lieutenant. 
See, I’ve got my hands up. You know 
the rules. Take me in, fella.” 

The footsteps had stopped nőt far be¬ 
hind me. I moved the gun slightly. I 
looked intő the eyes of my brother-in- 
law. His smile was gone. He could read it 
on • my face. His mouth and his eyes 
opened tfide. • 

“Fenn!” he whispered. “No. Fór the 
lőve of G—” 

The slug took him in the face, slapped 


him back against the wall, and dropped 
him like a dusty, discarded toy, with a 
single faint rattle of expiration. My leit 
ear rang with the echo of the muzzle 
blast which had come from behind me 
and one step to the side. 

Larry Brint walked by me, holding 
the Magnum he cherishes, the most awe- 
some breed of hand gun in the business. 
He walked slowly, a tired old mán, heavy 
with the awareness of unauthorized exe- 
cution. He went to McAran’s discarded 
gun and, with the edge of his foot, 
scuffed it over toward the body. It spun 
to a stop nőt far from a dead hand. 

Then he looked at me. “I couldn’t have 
stopped you,” he said. “It’s easier fór me 
to live with it than you, són.” 

“What difference does it make now? 
What difíerence does anything make?” 

“If she’s dead, nőt very much. Nőt 
very much at all.” He raised his voice. 
“All clear in here!” he called. Bút it 
was a waste öf effort. They were on their 
way in, to stand and stare at the splendid 
animal on the floor, muscled like the 
dreams of a young boy. As I turnéd away, 
I noticed I still held my gun. I holstered 
it. I walked out of the barn and through 
the sunlit field, heading blindly toward 
the body of my wife. There was traffic on 
the weedy old road. The stand-by am- 
bulances were on their way in, along with 
the patrol cars. 

She lay as she had fallen, bút they had 
tucked a blanket around her. A spray of 
daisies nodded over the slack and blood- 
less face, the pallor of her lips. Some¬ 
body behind me said, as I knelt by her 
and took her cool hand, “It’s a head 
wound. She’s still breathing.” There was 
an ugly tear in her right cheek, bleed- 
ing slowly. I stood up as they eased her 
onto the stretcher with professional care. 

Somebody in a white jacket appeared 
in front of me and said accusingly, 
“You’re húrt!” 

I looked stupidly at my left shoulder, 
at the oily gleam of blood-soaked fabric, 
and said, “Yes. Yes, I guess I am.” Some¬ 
body turnéd me and guided me to a cár. I 


wanted to stretch out somewhere and go 
to sleep. I wanted to make a nest in the 
summery grass and sleep the long sum- 
mer through, a sleep so deep there would 
be no dreams. 

T he cár they pút me in could nőt 
move until the ambulance was out 
of the way. I saw them pút Cathie 
intő the ambulance. Her eyes were wide 
and blank and she was rolling her head 
from side to side. Meg did nőt move. 

We followed the ambulance with the 
women in it, as it moved carefully 
through the forest shadows of the old 
logging road, and then more swiftly down 
out of the hills, down intő the city. We 
followed the sustained scream of the 
siren, and all the people stopped and 
looked at us as we went by. 

Mine was a small wound. It had taken 
a little rat-bite out of the top of the col- 
larbone and had been deflected up at a 
shallow angle and had ripped out through 
the muscle. In itself it was nőt enough 
to cause shock, yet when they brought 
me in, I was gray, trembling, confused, 
sweating profusely, yet cold as any tömb. 
All the damned fools would nőt teli me 
she had died. They kept giving me their 
medical smiles and saying she was hold¬ 
ing her own. They dressed the wound. 
They were giving me plasma fór shock. ( 
Bút suddenly I lost patience with them, 
pulled the needle out of my arm, got off 
the table, and headed out of the emer- 
gency room. Just as I reached the door- 
way, the room lurched, tilted, and the 
cold tile floor came up and struck my 
face, turning the world from gray to ut- 
ter black. 

I awakened intő a drugged nighttime, 
intő an underwater world where each 
thought required massive effort to create, 
then drifted by me like a heavy lóg in a 
slow current, and was gone. A light was 
on over the bed. Somebody was calling 
my name. I raised ponderous eyelids and 
looked at the moon face of Dr. Sam Hes- 
sion, Coroner and Police Surgeon. 

“Got to get up,” I mumbled at him. 
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“You He still, you hear? You’re caus- 
ing too much trouble around here, Fenn. 
Can you understand what I’m saying?” 

He reached and pressed a finger 
against the back of my head, high and on 
the left side. “That’s where the slug hit 
her, Fenn.” 

“My fault. I froze. I should have 
stopped hím.” 

“Shut up! It hit her there. Made a lit- 
tle radial fracture like a BB does to a 
windshield.” The finger drew a firm line 
up over the crown of my head. “Traveled 
under the scalp. Fenn, because it hit at 
an angle and a skull on an aduit is a 
tough thing.” The line was drawn down 
the right side of my forehead, pást the 
outer corner of my right eye, and stopped 
at the ridge of the cheekbone. “Hit this 
right here and was deflected out through 
her cheek. Can you hear me? She’s rest¬ 
ing, Fenn. Pulse, respiration, everything 
fine, just fine.” 

I held my eyes open with a terrible 
effort. “Lying!” 

“It’s the truth, damn you, Fenn Hill- 
yer. I swear it by . . . by my county pay 
check. Now let go and let that drug take 
over.” 

I had been holding onto the bottom 
rung of a ladder suspended in space. I 
was very tired. I was very glad about 
somé great good thing, bút too far gone 
to grasp exactly what it was. I closed my 
eyes and let go. 

The Perkins girl lived. She was nőt 
right fór a long time, bút she lived. And 
perhaps because she lived. so did Angéla 
Frankéi and Hermán Deitwaller. Deit- 
waller was sentenced to die, bút it was 
commuted to life imprisonment. The 
Frankéi woman was given two consecu- 
tiVe sentences of ninety-nine years. 

Once we had all the details of the 
bank robbery plán, we were forced to ad- 
mit it had a good ohance of working. 
Deitwaller, with appropriate coveralls 
and identification, had been going to take 
a look at the boilers in the basement of 
the Hanaman Building, two doors from 
the Merchants Bank and Trust Company 
Building. 

We got a good look at the heavy 
tool box he planned to leave in a 
strategic spot. Our explosives experts 
said the timing device was reliable and 
the charge massive enough to cause ex- 
tensive damage and probable loss of life. 
Had they hit the bank during the peak 
of the alarm and confusion, their chances 
would have been good. 

M eg recovered more slowly than the 
doctots had predicted. There was 
a listlessness about her, a dead- 
ness. She went through the motions of 
life. Fór a time I thought it was because 
she blamed herself fór McAran’s death. 
Maybe she thought that if she had fol- 


lowed the original plán, her brother 
would still be alive. 

When I tested that theory, she looked at 
me with mild surprise and said, “Bút it 
would have been the same, wouldn’t it? 
They had Cathie. It would have come out 
about the same. Besides, what choice 
would it have been fór him, to be dead or 
to be in prison fór life?” 

O ne September day I suggested we 
leave the kids with friends and 
drive up to Keepsafe the next day, 
if it was a nice day. She agreed with- 
out any particular show of interest, with 
only a small, amiable smile. I do nőt 
know exactly why I wanted to take her up 
there, I thought that a trip back .to the 
scene of that tragic evening, back to the 
scene of her childhood, might help to 
shock her back to life. It was only a 
guess, bút I knew I had to try it . . . 
that I had to try something. 

So we drove up and parked the cár 
near the house where it had happened. 
Many people had gone there during 
the summer to see where mén had died. 
They had left their beer-can litter, their 
idiot initials. 

She looked at a foundation where a 
house had stood. “That was the Mallory 
house there. I cried when they moved to 
Ironville. Mary Ann was my best girl 
friend. She was the only child my age 
in the viliágé.” 

She walked toward the house where 
she had been held captive. I followed her. 
She leaned against a sagging gate post 
and stared at the front door. “I never 
knew him at all,” she said quietly, and I 
realized she was talking about Dwight. 

“I came to help him. They were all 
around me, yelling at me. I was confused. 
I started to cry. Dwight wasn’t angry. 
He grinned at them and he hit me, in 
front of them. Then I knew it was all a 
lie I’d told myself. He was just like the 
rest of them. Prison didn’t do it to him. 
He’d always been that way.” 

She turnéd and frowned at me. “Fór 
me, he died right then,” she said. “Nőt 
the next day.” 

I moved close to pút my arm around 
her, bút she moved away. The rejection 
seemed so instinctive, it húrt me. 

“Let’s take a walk up the mountain, 
Fenn.” 

“Do you feél well enough?” 

“It looks steep, bút it’s really a very 
easy trail, and we’re nőt in any hurry, 

The trail was obscure. The gray squir- 
rels cursed us, and the jays sounded 
alarms. There was no view until we 
reached the top. Most of the summit was 
a huge, gray, rounded stone, like the 
back of somé incredible beast. From 
there I had the illusion of looking 
straight down intő the empty viliágé 
where our cár stood like a dusty beetle 
in the sunlight. 

“It’s always cooler up here,” she said. 
I followed her to the other side of the 


erest, to a piacé where the stone had 
crumbled away so as to form places to 
sit. We sat and looked toward Brook 
City. Her profile was serene. 

“All the glamour of the world was 
down there, dear, and I used to sit and 
daydream about how it would all be when 
I would grow up. I would wear lovely 
dresses and I would go down there and 
give the very loveliest of afternoon tea 
párties and I would be a great lady.” 

“You are a great lady,” I said huskily. 

She looked at me with a puzzléd ex- 
pression. “I don’t know what I am, Fenn. 
I’ve been thinking about myself lately. I 
don’t seem to have any piacé any more.” 

“Bút you have . . .” 

“A home and children. I know. And 
I’m needed in the ordinary ways, bút I 
seem to have to be needed in somé other 
way, too, to be complete. Maybe . . . 
Dwight served a purpose fór me, may¬ 
be I had to believe he needed me. Bút, 
darling, I’m nőt complaining. I’ll make 
do, whateve'r the situation.” 

“Bút I need you!” 

She smiled. “Thank you, dear. I know 
you do, in sort of a limited way. You’re 
so terribly . . . complete, you know.” 

<* x-s^omplete? Self-sufficient!” I stared 

I at her and fór a little while I 

Vj thought there would be no words, 
no way to say it. Bút something broke in- 
side me and the words came, words aboi^t 
how the world was turning to ice fór me, 
and she was the only warmth, and noth- 
ing else meant a damn. 

At first she had an incredulous look. 
Then came an astonishment. Then came 
a surprised and grateful joy, and all the 
warmth of her arms and lips. 

We grew, in that little time, intő a new 
closeness of marriage, intő a more valid 
knowing of each other, so that we knew 
that all of the best was yet to 'be. And 
then, in holiday mood, we searched fór 
the treasure a small girl had left on her 
mountain top when she had moved away. 
She found it under the pine roots. The tin 
box was intaot, bút rusted shut. I pried it 
open. She gave me the treasures, one by 
one. A spotted sea shell. A Chinese coin. 
Somé fragments of what had been a red 
silk ribbon. A button with a green glass 
jewel set intő it. And a piece of notebook 
paper with a small girl’s writing on it, in 
faded ink: “I lőve you.” 

“Who was he?” I demanded with mock 
jealousy. 

She looked at me with sweetness and a 
strange gravity, her chin on her fist. “I 
wrote that note to whoever he would be. 
With all my heart, darling, I’m glad he 
turnéd out to be you.” 

So I took her down the mountain, and 
down the long roads, back to the piacé 
where we belonged, and it seemed to both 
of us that we had been gone much longer 
than one day—that we had returned 
from a far and dangerous journey where 
we had risked too much, bút we had won 
at last. The End 
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